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OVERTURE 


"There's  music  in  the  sighing  of  a  reed, 
There's  music  in  the  gushing  of  a  rill." 

'nr^HE  curtain  is  down  as  yet  ;  and  the  band  through 
-■-  the  medium  of  music  endeavours  to  give  us  an 
idea — faint  and  fleeting  perhaps,  but  still  an  idea — of 
the  delights  to  come.  Hark  to  the  liquid  sounds  !  It 
is  the  composer's  version  of  rippling  waters,  and  is 
the  motif  which  runs  all  through  his  beautiful  over- 
ture. Listen,  and  we  may  see  in  fancy  a  good  ship 
making  her  way  over  northern  seas  to  the  distant  shores 
of  Newfoundland.  How  plain  is  the  throbbing  of  the 
engine,  the  rattle  of  the  cordage,  the  short,  sharp  orders 
to  the  crew,  the  cries  of  the  sea  birds,  and  the  dashing 
of    green    waves    against    the    lofty   prow.     The    music 

changes  slightly,  but  still  there  is  the  sound  of  water 

river  water  this  time — plashing,  dashing,  sparkling, 
leaping,  boiling,  eddying  ;  and  through  it  all  cheerfully 
sounds  the  soft  swish,  swish  of  the  fly  rod. 

Presently    a   shriek,  taking    the    fiddles    up    a   whole 
octave    and   a   half,   and  we    know  that    forty  yards  of 
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line  have  gone    off  the    reel.     Then,    slap  !    splash  I — a 
salmon  has  leaped. 

Dong  !  dong  !  dong !  dong !  what  is  this  tolling,  and 
the  slow  measured  footfalls  of  men,  and  all  through  it 
the  water  motifs  It  is  enigmatic  music  this.  But  stay  I 
did  not  our  gallant  friend  once  bring  smiles  of  delight 
to  the  faces  of  a  sad  funeral  party,  by  playing  a  triplet 
of  salmon  before  the  eyes  of  the  mourners  soon  after  the 
sad  procession  emerged  from  the  cemetery  gates  ? 

Another  change — what  have  we  now  ?  Barbaric 
music,  and  the  trampling  of  a  great  cavalcade.  It  is 
well  simulated.  The  cries  of  the  elephants  as  they  are 
struck  by  their  mahouts,  the  shuffling  of  the  huge 
animals,  the  chatter  of  the  natives,  ending  as  always 
in  the  water  fnotif  and  the  shrieking  reel.  And  now 
music,  sometimes  soft,  sweet,  sensuous,  sometimes  rip- 
pling and  merry.     Don't  you  hear  the  East  a-calling  ? 

A  sunny  scene  opens  out  to  the  imagination.  White 
marble  steps  lead  down  to  the  river,  and  Hindoo  girls 
are  bathing,  chattering,  laughing,  splashing.  Hard  by, 
two  bronzed  warriors,  looking  amusedly  on,  and  ever 
and  again  pulling  out  a  fish  close  to  the  brown  legs  of 
the  lithe  creatures.  A  merry  and  very  human  scene 
we  are  thinking  when  suddenly  every  instrument  h\ 
the  orchestra  rises  to  a  hideous  pitch  of  discord  followed 
by  the  long  sad  wail  of  a  departing  soul.  A  hideous 
crocodile  has  intruded  on  this  happy  scene.  Quick  L 
stop  these  harsh  sounds,  conductor. 
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Yes,  that  is  better— the  wind  blowing  over  the  moor- 
land, and  the  snap,  snap  of  a  double-barrelled  gun  as 
the  grouse  come  wildly  through  the  blue  over  the  butts. 
This  fresh,  invigorating  air  will  pull  our  nerves  together 
after  witnessing  that  tragedy  in   Muggarland. 

But  the  audience  is  getting  impatient  ;  the  stage  is 
ready  ;  the  actors  and  properties  are  in  their  places, 
and  the  property  man  has  just  brought  up  a  huge 
assortment  of  stage  salmon,  red  deer,  lions,  wolves, 
alligators,  elephants,  rods,  creels,  and  I  know  not  how 
many  more.  From  the  wings  a  private  signal  has  been 
given  to  the  conductor,  and  the  overture  is  brought 
to  an  abrupt  conclusion.  We  are  all  on  the  tiptoe  of 
expectancy.     What   will  the  ascending  curtain  reveal  ? 

But  this  is  the  first  night  when  speeches  are  per- 
missible, and  before  giving  the  signal  to  raise  the  "  rag," 
the  beautifully  attired  manager  steps  forth  with  shiny 
silk  hat  in  hand,  just  as  if  he  was  a  visitor  to  the  theatre 
like  ourselves.     His  words  are  brief  and  to  the  point ; 

"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — You  all  know  our  dear 
friend,  Colonel  Andrew  Haggard.  In  his  HatinibaHs 
Daughter  you  saw  life  as  it  was  centuries  beyond 
centuries  ago.  In  Love  Rules  the  Camp  there  were 
some  scenes,  I  am  afraid,  of  life  as  it  scarcely  ought 
to  be.  This  evening,  thanks  to  his  delightful  pen  and 
varied  experiences,  we  shall  show  you  life  as  it  is.  Not 
the  feverish,  busy,  bustling  life  of  money-making  cities, 
but  the  life  of  moorland  and  mountain,  river  and  lake ; 
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the  life  which  staves  off  old  age  and  grey  hair,  which 
makes  the  muscles  hard  as  wire,  which  bronzes  the 
cheek  and  brightens  the  eye,  which — " 

We  lose  the  concluding  words,  for  little  Lord  Ping- 
pong  has  leant  forward  and  whispers  in  our  ear,  "  Old 
Longhose  is  a  bit  of  a  sportsman,  you  know — got  a 
salmon  river  in  Norway,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Ah  ! 
nothing  like  sport.  By  the  way,  what  do  you  think 
of  Alabama  Coon's  chance  for  the  Two  Thousand  ?  " 

Before  we  can  make  reply,  the  curtain  slowly  ascends. 

JOHN    BICKERDYKE. 
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ADVENTURES    IN     LION    LAND 

EVEN  in  these  days  the  lion  roams  over  a  very 
large  part  of  Africa.  In  India  also,  although 
very  rare,  he  is  met  occasionally  ;  indeed,  it  once  came 
within  my  notice  that  a  lion  and  a  tiger  were  killed 
on  the  same  day  by  a  sportsman  within  forty  miles 
of  Jubbalpore,  in  the  Central  Provinces.  It  has, 
however,  always  been  in  the  wilds  of  the  African 
Continent  that  I  have  personally  come  in  contact  with 
the  King  of  Beasts,  and  usually  upon  occasions  when 
I  would  rather  have  had  his  room  than  his  company. 
One  of  those  occasions  was  when  I  was  making  a 
journey  through  the  mountain  passes  of  the  Province 
of  Bogos,  an  outlying  district  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Abyssinia.  I  was  myself  Governor  of  Massovvah  in 
those  days,  and  Bogos  was  nominally  the  property 
of  the  Egyptian  Government. 

But  the  whole  district,  which  was  wild  and  savage 
in  the  extreme,  lying  as  it  did  on  the  verge  of  the 
Eastern    Soudan,   was    a    kind   of    no-man's-land.      It 
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was  infested  with  predatory  tribes  of  all  sorts — Beni 
Amer  Arabs,  Hadendowah  Arabs,  and  savage  Abyssinian 
hordes  under  the  bloodthirsty  General  Ras  Alula.  Not 
only  were  all  these  various  elements  of  the  mountains 
and  plains  of  Bogos  always  making  war  upon  each 
other,  ravaging  each  other's  herds,  carrying  off  the 
women  and  committing  all  sorts  of  horrible  atrocities, 
but  there  was  present  a  worse  element  than  all  the 
others  in  an  organised  band  of  robbers.  This  consisted 
of  a  force,  several  hundreds  strong,  that  was  under  the 
chieftainship  of  an  outlawed  Abyssinian  prince,  who, 
at  the  time  1  write  about,  had,  with  his  band  of 
brigands,  occupied  the  passes  which  connected  the 
coast  with  the  interior. 

His  name  was  Bal  Amber  Ras  Vasoos  Kefla,  and 
he  was  a  redoubtable  man  of  war.  Before  coming  into 
personal  contact  with  the  chief,  I  had  previously  en- 
deavoured to  do  so  by  a  midnight  foray.  Upon  that 
occasion  he  had  just  escaped  in  time.  I,  however, 
captured  his  wife,  a  most  attractive  and  well-born 
Abyssinian  princess,  with  tu'o  or  three  others  of  his 
women,  and"  very  pretty  and  graceful  girls  they 
were  too. 

These  ladies  were  by  no  means  anxious  to  go  back 
to  a  life  of  terror  in  the  mountains,  and  indeed  begged 
me  to  allow  them  to  remain  were  they  were.  Accord- 
ingly, after  a  good  deal  of  conversation  with  the  chiefs 
wife,  I  determined  to  sally  forth  in  person  to  try  to 
persuade  him  to  come  in  peacefully  and  join  her  in 
Massowah. 

Every  white  man  and  Egyptian  officer  who  heard 
of  my  determination,  strove  eagerly  to  dissuade  me 
from  making  the  attempt  to  personally  visit  the  brigand 
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chieftain    in    his   fastnesses.     Terrible    indeed    was    the 
fate  they  pictured  for  me  in    advance.     To  have    my 
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feet  roasted  before  a  slow  fire,  to  have  my  skin  torn 
from  my  quivering  bmbs  while  yet  alive,  to  have  my 
hands  cut  off,  feet  cut  off,  ears,  lips,  and  nose  cut  off — 
such  were  a  few  of  the  agreeable  surprises  that   they 
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were  confident  were   in   store  for  me  in  the  passes  of 
the  Province  of  Bo^os. 

In  spite  of  all  these  evil  prognostications,  I  went  all 
the  same.  What  is  more,  although  I  had,  upon  the 
first  and  the  second  occasion  of  my  meeting  the  brigand 
chief,  to  leave  all  my  armed  following  behind,  and 
proceed  into  his  fastnesses  alone,  he  never  hurt  me. 
After  some  very  critical  experiences,  when  my  life 
certainly  trembled  in  the  balance,  we  became  firm 
friends  ;  so  much  so  that  I  am  able  even  as  I  write 
these  lines  to  gaze  upon  the  beautiful  shield,  all  inlaid 
with  silver,  with  which  he  presented  me  as  a  token 
of  friendship  before  we  eventually  parted.  And  he 
it  was  who  organised  for  me  the  lion  hunt  that  I  shall 
presently  describe,  after  first  giving  an  idea  of  the 
country. 

On  my  way  up  to  the  passes  in  the  mountains,  I 
had  to  traverse  a  terrible  desert  of  loose  and  deep 
sand.  Just  before  entering  this  desert,  I  had  halted 
with  my  little  party  of  camel  men  on  the  sandy  banks 
of  a  Khor,  or  ravine,  in  the  dry  bed  of  which  were  a 
few  water  holes.  We  remained  here  during  the  awful 
heat  of  the  afternoon,  striving  to  obtain  a  little  shade 
by  suspending  the  cloth  sheets  carried  by  the  men 
on  the  bare  mimosa  thorn  bushes.  We  sought  a  little 
sleep,  for  we  intended  to  travel  all  night  through  the 
awful  desert  of  El  Shab,  a  twelve-hours'  journey.  Owing 
to  our  great  fatigue  we  all  slumbered  soundly,  in  spite 
of  the  burning  sun ;  but  just  at  sundown  we  were 
awakened  by  a  great  sound  of  snorting  in  the  river  bed 
below  us.  Seizing  the  double-barrelled  Express  rifle, 
which  I  had  borrowed  from  a  friend,  I  looked  over 
the  edge  of  the  Khor.     There,  not  more  than  twenty- 
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five  yards  fiom  mc,  were  fuc  wild  pigs.  Three  of 
them  were  the  largest  boars  I  ever  saw  in  my  life. 
There  was  not  one  of  them  smaller  than  the  ordinary 
Soudanese  donkey,  while  their  huge  tusks  of  polished 
ivory  gleamed  in  the  sun.  The  other  two  were 
sows,  and  large  ones.  Taking  careful  aim  at  what 
seemed  the  biggest,  I  fired.  He  fell,  rooting  and 
tearing  at  the  ground  with  his  tusks,  but  struggled 
to  his  feet  again,  turning,  with  bristles  all  on  end, 
towards  where  I  was  lying  on  the  bank.  I  knew  he 
could  not  charge  me  up  the  bank,  so  fired,  or  strove 
to  fire,  a  second  barrel  at  another  one.  But,  to  my 
disgust,  the  rifle  missed  fire.  In  a  second  I  opened 
the  breech,  slipped  in  two  new  cartridges,  and  once 
more  pulled  the  left  trigger  at  the  second  boar.  Again 
a  miss  fire  !  The  four  unwounded  pigs  now  commenced 
to  move  off.  I  had  a  third  try  at  the  second  boar, 
again  using  the  right  barrel  with  which  I  had  shot 
the  first  boar.     This  barrel  failed  me  in  turn  ! 

Springing  to  my  feet,  I  seized  a  rusty  Remington 
carbine  from  the  hand  of  one  of  my  men,  and  had 
a  fourth  try  at  the  four  retreating  boars,  which  were 
now  fairly  on  the  run.  This  shot  went  off  all  right, 
but  failed  to  stop  the  pigs ;  I  think  the  bullet  struck 
a  stone  or  a  bush,  for  they  never  even  faltered.  The 
first  boar  still  remained  grunting  defiance  in  the  ravine. 
Him  I  despatched  promptly  with  the  Remington  carbine, 
and  then  turned  to  examine  the  Express  rifle  which 
had  played  me  false.  I  then  found  that  both  the 
strikers  were  not  only  rusty,  but  broken  in  half.  It 
may  be  imagined  how  disgusted  I  was,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  I  was  about  to  travel  through  a 
country  infested  with  lions.     However,  even   if  I   had 
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to  drag  along  with  me  a  useless  rifle,  and  a  quantity 
of  cartridges  for  the  same,  I  felt  it  a  mercy  that  I 
had  found  out  in  time  the  uselessness  of  my  weapon, 
instead  of  waiting  until  perhaps  face  to  face  with  a 
lion  to  find  myself  defenceless. 

We  travelled  all  that  night,  and  after  passing  in 
safety  the  waterless  Shab,  only  disturbed  all  night 
long  by  the  howling  hyenas,  we  came  in  the  morning 
to  an  obelisk  in  the  desert,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  village. 
This  obelisk  was  made  of  rough  stones,  and  might 
perhaps  be  more  properly  described  as  a  cairn,  which, 
the  villagers  said,  they  had  erected  the  year  previous 
to  one  of  their  number  who  had  been  killed  by  a 
lion,  but  who  had  also  killed  the  lion  with  no  other 
weapon  than  his  "ibri,"  or  metal  water  bottle.  According 
to  the  tenets  of  the  Mahommedan  religion,  he  had, 
just  before  daybreak,  gone  out  into  the  desert  to 
say  his  morning  prayers,  taking  his  metal  ibri  of 
water  with  him  to  perform  the  customary  ablutions. 
He  had  been  found  that  morning  dead  and  the  lion 
lying  lifeless  beside  him. 

A  few  nights  after  this  I  was  alone,  with  one  man 
and  one  camel,  in  another  ravine  at  night.  I  wished 
to  make  a  fire,  but  neither  prayers  nor  persuasion 
could  persuade  that  native  to  oblige  me. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  if  we  make  a  fire  and  a  lion  comes 
we  shall  be  killed.  He  will  see  there  are  only  two 
men  and  one  camel  by  the  fire,  and  he  will  certainly 
kill  one  or  both  of  us.  But  if  we  do  not  make  a 
fire,  if  the  lion  comes,  although  he  will  still  see  only 
two  men  and  one  camel,  he  will  say,  '  There  is  no 
fire.  Why  do  they  not  make  a  fire  ?  There  is  some 
trap. '     And  he  will  be  afraid  to  touch  us." 
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Oddly  enough,  a  Hon  did  come  that  night  and 
roared  all  round  about  us.  Evidently  he  must  have 
used  the  arguments  about  the  trap  which  my  Mahom- 
medan  friend  expected  him  to  use,  for  he  disappeared 
at  dawn  without  molesting  us.  And  yet  his  pugs 
in  the  sand  showed  that  he  had  approached  very 
close  indeed  on  several  occasions. 

It  was  not  until  after  I  had  established  perfectly 
friendly  relations  with  my  friend  the  Abyssinian  robber 
that  I  obtained,  for  the  first  time,  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  a  lion  just  as  well  as  he  could  see  me  ;  in 
fact,  of  being  quite  close  enough  to  him  to  recognise 
his  features  perfectly. 

Bal  Amber  Ras  Yasoos  Kefla  and  all  his  men  were 
lion  hunters.  Indeed,  the  headdress  of  each  of  the 
brigand's  followers  was  composed  of  a  strip  of  lion's 
mane,  tied  round  the  head  and  looking  like  a  halo. 
As  these  wreaths  of  lion  mane  waved  about  in  the 
wind,  it  can  well  be  imagined  what  fierceness  they 
lent  to  the  already  fierce  faces  beneath.  Many  of 
these  men  were  assembled  by  their  chief  in  council 
together  to  consider  how  they  could  best  ensure  my 
obtaining  a  good  chance  of  a  shot  at  a  lion.  For 
although  there  were  several  of  the  huge  cats  continually 
prowling  about  in  the  night-time,  by  day  they  either 
retired  to  their  dens  or  remained  concealed  in  the 
thickest  and  almost  impenetrable  parts  of  the  thorny 
jungle.  Here,  even  if  seen,  the  chances  of  a  success- 
ful shot  were  problematical  in  the  extreme. 

Several  schemes  were  proposed,  and  all  rejected  in 
turn  by  the  chieftain,  until  a  fine  young  robber  named 
Burro  spoke. 

He  said  that  if  the  "  Bey  "  (meaning  myself)  wanted 
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a  shot,  there  was  only  one  way,  after  the  recent  rains, 
which  had  made  the  bush  greener  than  ever,  in  which 
he  could  be  sure  of  seeing  a  lion,  and  that  was  the 
method  which  his  own  father  had  adopted  once  with 
success.  It  was  risky  work  certainly,  but  he  believed 
that  if  the  Bey  would  follow  his  advice  he  would 
see  not  one  lion  but  two  lions — **Nay,  more,"  he  added 
with  a  laugh,  "  he  will  probably  see  five  or  six  lions, 
although  three  or  four  of  them  will  be  so  small  that 
they  will  hardly  count." 

Upon  being  asked  to  explain  himself  he  said  : 
"  There  is  a  lion's  den  up  among  the  rocks,  at  the  head 
of  the  little  ravine  which  comes  down  from  the  range 
of  mountains  on  the  south  side  of  the  big  ravine 
called  the  Khor  el  Mashalit.  I  have  recently  seen 
tracks  of  a  very  large  lion  and  lioness  coming  up 
and  down  this  little  Khor,  and  I  believe  they  have  young 
cubs  in  the  den,  which  is  entered  by  a  hole  some 
eight  or  nine  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  Khor.  The 
lions  spring  up  and  down  to  get  in  and  out.  Now 
the  Bey  must  go  and  climb  up,  just  about  the  first 
streak  of  dawn,  and  get  into  the  lion's  den,  and 
wait  there  with  the  cubs.  They  are  not  likely  to 
be  big  enough  to  hurt  him.  If  the  lioness  is  not 
inside  when  he  goes  to  get  in,  and  she  probably  will 
not  be,  he  can  do  that  in  safety.  Then  he  can  shoot 
her  as  she  comes  in,  which  will  be  very  shortly  after 
daylight.  The  old  lion  will  not  probably  go  back 
with  her,  but  lie  out  somewhere  in  the  country  near 
the  big  Khor  ;  especially  if  he  has  killed  meat  in 
the  night  he  will  remain  near  it  and  rest.  Now  we 
can  all  make  a  line,  and,  starting  several  miles  away, 
we  can,  by   firing  off   guns,  gradually  drive  the  whole 
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junfrlc  up  to  the  little  Khor.  The  old  lion  is  certain 
to  i^o  home  then  to  the  den,  if  only  to  look  after 
the  lioness  and  the  cubs.  And  perhaps  some  other 
lions  may  go  that  way  also,  but  I  think  they  will 
be  too  much  afraid  of  the  old  lion  just  now  to  actually 
enter  the  den.  However,  I  have  spoken,  that  is  my 
plan,  what  does  the  Bey  think  of  it  ?  I  am  willing 
to    accompany    him    myself,"    young     Robber     Burro 


UP    TO    THE    LION  S    DEN. 


continued,  after  a  pause,  "  and  will  carry  a  second  rifle 
and  wait  inside  the  den,  if  we  succeed  in  getting 
into  it  in  safety." 

It  was  a  most  alarming  scheme  certainly,  and  one 
which  required  a  momentary  pause  before  being 
acceded  to. 

But  as  the  robber  chieftain  applauded  it  as  good, 
and   said   that  he  was   perfectly   willing  that   his  men 
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should  drive  the  jungle  for  me,  I  was  not  going  to 
show  the  white  feather  by  decHning.  Moreover,  1 
thought  that  what  a  young  savage  Hke  Burro  was 
not  afraid  to  venture  I  most  certainly  was  not  going 
to  shrink  from  myself 

All  arrangements  were  made  accordingly  for  the 
following  night,  but  dearly  did  I  wish  that,  instead 
of  being  armed  with  a  Remington  rifle  belonging  to 
one  of  my  men,  I  had  got  a  reliable  Express  of  which 
the  strikers  were  not  broken.  However,  I  took  care  to 
see  that  the  rifle  that  I  took  and  also  that  which  Burro 
took  were  in  good  working  order.  We  would  not  leave 
anything  to  chance  in  that  matter. 

Anything  more  weird  and  eerie  than  the  last  part  of 
our  journey  in  the  dark  up  the  Khor  to  the  lion's  den 
it  would  be  impossible  to  imagine ;  and  when  arrived 
at  the  den,  the  tension  while  we  waited  a  few  seconds 
below  it  w^ith  rifles  ready,  after  making  a  sound  or  two 
to  attract  the  lioness  if  she  were  within,  was  perhaps 
the  greatest   I  have  ever  known. 

She  was  not  in  !  So  we  scrambled  up  the  rock 
and  down  the  other  side  into  the  most  horrible-smell- 
ing place  that  I  ever  entered.  Imagine  the  lion  house 
at  the  Zoological  Gardens  if  it  had  never  been  cleaned 
out !  To  make  matters  more  weird  and  eerie,  we  could 
see  the  green  eyes  of  several  small  lion  cubs  which  were 
rushing  about  in  the  darkness  and  spitting  and  snarling 
like  cats.  Burro  tried  chopping  at  them  with  his  sword, 
but  the  cave  or  den  was  full  of  bones,  and  he  could 
not  get  at  them  in  the  dark  in  consequence.  So  we 
determined  to  wait  till  daylight ;  besides,  we  did  not 
dare  to  leave  the  hole  which  we  had  come  in  at.  We 
had,  although  it  was  a  big  hole,  great  difficulty  in  both 
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It 


standini^  on  a  Icdi^c  inside  it  so  as  to  look  out  over 
the  bii;  rock  ;  but  we  were  able  to  do  so  at  length,  and 
to  stand,  or  rather  lie,  together  over  a  stone.  Wc  had 
not  been  ten  minutes  thus  when  dawn  broke,  and  five 
minutes  later  Burro  gripped  my  arm.  Me  was  not  a 
second  too  soon,  for,  although  I  had  never  seen  her 
approach,  there  within  twelve  feet  of  us  was  the  lioness. 
She  was  standing  with  a  little  deer,  called  a  dik-dik, 
in  her  mouth  and  looking  up  at  me,  ready  to  spring 
up  as  usual,  but  too  astonished  to  do  so.  That 
moment's  hesitation  cost  her  her  life.  My  Remington 
rang  out  and  the  bullet  went  in  fair  between  her  eyes. 


HE   CHARGED   AND   SPRANG. 
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She  died  with  hardly  a  growl  or  a  struggle.  When, 
an  hour  later,  we  heard  shots  in  the  distance,  we  were 
determined  not  to  be  so  nearly  caught  napping  a  second 
time.  But  we  need  not  have  been  afraid  ;  for  after 
awhile  a  terrible  roaring  was  heard,  as  a  huge  lion 
came  swinging  along  up  the  sandy  bed  of  the  ravine, 
turning  back  and  stopping  every  few  minutes  to  roar. 
But  all  of  a  sudden  he  saw  us,  and  then,  as  quick  as 
lightning,  he  charged  and  sprang. 

Even  as  he  leapt  at  the  hole  in  the  den  we  both  fired 
together,  the  rifles  actually  touching  his  skin  as  he  lit 
upon  the  rock,  one  of  his  huge  paws  taking  hold  of  the 
sleeve  of  my  coat  and  the  leather  strap  of  my  water 
bottle  at  the  same  time.  And  as  the  huge  creature 
fell  back  in  its  death  agony  upon  its  mate,  he  would 
certainly  have  dragged  me  with  him  had  not,  fortu- 
nately, the  strap  of  the  bottle  broken.  Thus  my  life 
was  saved,  and  a  few  seconds  later  the  magnificent 
lion  was  dead. 


THREE    SALMON    AT    A   SPEYSIDE 
FUNERAL. 


THE  River  Spey  in  the  vicinity  of  Grantown 
is  a  noble  stream,  and,  whatever  its  condition 
may  be  nowadays,  used  formerly  to  yield  excellent 
sport.  With  its  high  banks,  and  its  waters  rattling 
sharply  over  loose  rolling  stones,  it  is,  however,  a  difficult 
river  to  fish  even  when  wading,  the  banks  being  often 
crowned  with  trees,  making  the  usual  overhead  casting 
of  the  fly  impossible.  In  fact,  as  all  anglers  know,  these 
steep  sides  of  the  river  have  necessitated  the  invention 
of  a  special  kind  of  cast  called  the  Spey  cast,  which, 
when  once  acquired  on  Speyside,  will  stand  the  fisher 
in    good    stead    in    many    another   part   of  the  world. 

Some  years  ago,  when 
my  acquaintance  with  the 
lordly  Salnio  salar  was  still 
limited,  a  worthy  doctor 
of  laws  was  the  lessee  of 
a  grouse  moor  and  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the 
river  on  the  opposite  bank 
to  Grantown.  He  was 
a  famous  barrister,  who, 
as  his  distinguished  son 
has  done   since,  was   able 
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MY    GILLIE. 


to  pass  many  years  of  his  life  in 
the  Divorce  Court,  and  yet  to 
retain  an  absolutely  unblemished 
reputation.  I  happened  to  be 
staying  at  a  hotel  in  the  town 
with  a  barrister  cousin,  a  friend 
of  his,  and  the  old  doctor  used  to 
allow  me  to  fish  as  much  as  I 
liked,  one  of  his  principal  reasons 
for  doing  so  being  apparently  to 
enable  him  to  indulge  in  unlimited  chaff  at  my  expense, 
on  account  of  my  continued  ill-success  with  the  salmon. 

For  the  river  was  out  of  order,  and  I  could  only  catch 

trout ;    but,  as   I    got   some   splendid   trout,  I    did   not 

mind  the  old  gentle- 
man's   badinage    at 

all,  but  hoped  to  get 

level  with  him  some 

day. 

Before  going  down 

to  the  river  on  the 

last  day  of  my  visit, 

I       determined      to 

wade  more  fearlessly 

than  I  had  hitherto 

done,  for  as  I  never 

used  waders  in  those 

days,     but    just  • 

walked  straight  into 

the  river  as  I  was,  I 

used  to  find  that    I 

slipped  about  so  on 

the     rolling     stones 


GOING    DOWN    TO    THE    RIVER. 
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I   SLIPPED   ABOUT   ON    THE    ROLLING   STONES. 


that  it  was  positively  dangerous.  This  slipping  might 
be  obviated,  so  my  gillie  informed  me,  by  getting 
some  "  richt  tackets,"  that  is,  good  nails,  on  the 
bottom  of  my  shooting  boots,  and  he  further  in- 
formed me  that  there  was  another  gillie  named 
Alexander  Grant,  who  was  "  a  bit  of  a  souter  up  at 
the  lodge,  who  could  sort  my  boots  for  me  fine."  To 
the  said  Sandy  Grant  I  accordingly  repaired,  and  as 
he  informed  me  that  he  had  got  "  some  gran'  tackets," 
I  pulled  off  my  boots,  and  sat  down  on  a  bench  to 
watch  the  "sorting"  process. 

Now,  as  everybody  knows,  in  most  parts  of  Scotland 
if  you  ask  the  direction  of  any  place,  it  may  be  only 
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across  a  road  or  a  field,  you  are  told  to  go  a  bittic 
east,  or  a  bittie  wast.  You  never  hear  of  north  or 
south,  by-the-byc.  I  know  not  why.  But  it  remained 
for  me  to  be  on  Speyside,  and  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  Sandy  Grant,  gillie  and  souter,  to  learn  how  very 
closely  the  points  of  the  compass  can  be  localised.  For 
when  that  worthy  had  got  the  nails  firmly  fixed  into 
the  heel  of  one  of  the  boots,  he  brought  it  to  me,  sole 
uppermost.  Carefully  adjusting  it,  so  that  he  had 
got  heel  and  toe  in  the  proper  directions  respectively, 
and  then  tapping  the  extreme  end  of  the  toe  with  his 
forefinger,  Sandy  addressed  me  as  follows  : 

"Will   ye  hae  ony  tackets  in  here — east?"     I   must 
honestly  confess  that  it  was  the  first  time  in  my  life 


SANDY   GRANT   HAD   GOT    "sOME   GRAN    TACKET?,' 
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that  1  had  ever  heard  of  the  east  or  the  west  end  of — 
a  shootini^  boot. 

My  boots  duly  sorted,  I  was  determined  to  do  or 
die  that  last  day  on  the  Spey ;  so  taking  a  mighty 
rod,  which  had  been  recently  given  me  by  a  brother 
who  could  not  use  it  himself,  and  which  the  doctor 
used  to  call  my  "  caber,"  I  started  for  the  river  with 
my  gillie,  a  funny,  short 
little  man  named  An- 
drew Grant,  for  they 
were  all  Grants  at  Gran- 
town,  from  Grant,  Earl 
of  Seafield,  downwards. 

The  day  was  blazing 
hot,  the  heather  on  the 
mountains  was  as  purple 
as  possible,  while  a  faint 
heat  haze  hung  over  the 
summits  of  the  more 
distant    hills    of    the 


Cairngorm 


Range. 


Standing  on  the  bridge 
in  that  fiery  sun,  we 
could  distinctly  see 
every  stone  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  river.  While 
we  gazed  disconsolately 
at  the  clear  water,  little 
Grant,  like  a  Job's  com- 
forter, informed  me  that 
there  were  forty  distinct 
weather  conditions  ne- 
cessary to  kill  a  salmon 


WILL    YE    HAE    ONY    JACKETS    IN    HERE 
— EAST  ?  " 
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in  Spey,  and  that,  on  that   inauspicious  morning,  they 
were  all  forty  absent. 

I  cannot  remember  the  whole  forty  now,  but  1 
recollect  that  "  she  "  must  not  be  too  low  ;  "  she  "  must 
have  no  sand  specs  floating  about  glistening  and  glitter- 
ing in  her  waters.  There  must  be  no  mist  on  the  hill, 
there  must  be  no  sun,  there  should  be  a  strong  breeze 
to  "  mak'  a  rupplc  on  the  watter,"  and  so  on,  and  so 
on.  While  my  spirits  were  sinking  lower  and  lower 
at  this  terrible  enumeration  of  conditions,  which  were 
so  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  suddenly  there  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene  my  old  friend,  the  learned  doctor, 
accompanied  by  two  ladies,  before  whom  he  had 
evidently  determined  to  make  me  look  foolish.  He 
was  in  a  particularly  chaffy  frame  of  mind,  and  in- 
stantly set  to  work  to  try  to  take  a  rise  out  of  me. 
He  commenced  as  follows  : 

"  Well,  my  boy,  that's  a  fine  rod  you've  got  there ; 
you're  going  to  '  toss  the  caber,'  I  see,  with  your 
usual  skill  and  perseverance." 

"Yes,  doctor." 

"  H'm,  yes,  just  the  very  kind  of  rod  with  which  to 
catch  salmon  on  a  bright  day  like  this.  Capital  sun 
for  fishing  to-day,  bring  the  fish  up  to  the  top." 

"Just  so,  doctor." 

"  Ha !  And  I  see  the  water's  nice  and  low.  The 
salmon  can  see  the  fly  easily.  That's  excellent !  I 
see  you  know  all  about  fishing,  and  how  to  pick  your 
day  well.  Sand  in  the  river  too  ;  everything  favourable 
altogether." 

By  this  time  the  ladies  and  I  were  laughing.  Not 
so  however,  old  Grant,  the  gillie.  He  could  not  see 
the  point  of  the  joke  at  all,  and  was  looking  as  black 
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as  thunder.  I  thought  it  time  to  move  off  to  prevent 
an  explosion,  but  the  doctor  fired  a  parting  shot — 
indeed,  a  broadside — as   we   went. 

"  Well,  with  all  these  favourable  conditions,  my  good 


THE    LADIES    AND    I    WERE    LAUGHING. 


fellow,  a  good  fisherman  like  you — like  you,  I  say, 
my  boy — on  a  warm  afternoon  of  this  kind  ought  to 
get  at  least  three  fish,  perhaps  more,  but  certainly 
not  less  than  three,  between  four  and  six." 

''  Let's  see,"  he  added,  "  you  dine  with  us  at  eight. 
Well,  just  send  me  up  one  of  them  to  the  lodge  in 
time  to  be  cooked  for  dinner."  Then,  laughing  and 
chuckling  at  his  own  feeble  jokes  at  my  expense,  the 
doctor  departed  gaily  with  the  ladies. 
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The  ancient  gillie,  however,  once  my  persecutor 
was  out  of  hearing,  made  some  very  forcible  remarks 
anent  "  a  daft  English  body  wha  kens  naething  aboot 
the  fesh  nor  the  feshin'  ava." 

And  as  we  started  and  continued  flogging  the  water 

for  a  long  time 


with  o  u  t  the 
slightest  signs 
of  success,  his 
ire  against  the 
learned  light  of 
the  Divorce 
Court  only  in- 
creased more 
and  more. 
Nevertheless  he 
made  mc  work 
all  the  harder, 
explaining  to 
me  that  "  if  ye 
want  fesh  ye 
maun  wet  your 
feet."  He  per- 
suaded me  to 
wade  deeper 
and  deeper  into 
the  rapid  waters  of  Spey  until  I  could  scarcely  keep 
my  footing  on  the  loose  stones  at  the  bottom.  It  was, 
however,  then  that  I  found  out  the  advantage  of  having 
the  gran'  tackets  at  the  bottom  of  my  boots— both 
east   and  west. 

At    length,    after    wearily    fishing   for    long,    without 
ever     a     rise,    we    reached    a    certain    pool    opposite    a 


IF    YE    WANT    FESH    YE    MAUN    WET    YOUR    FEET. 
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cemetery  across  the  river.  There  was  a  funeral  going 
on  when  we  reached  this  spot,  and  my  sense  of  the 
decorous    was     dis- 


turbed. 


di( 


not 


THERE    WAS    A    FUNERAL    GOING    ON. 


think  it  right  to  be 
wildly  waving  a  sal- 
mon rod  in  full  sight 
of  the  mourners,  and 
said  so.  Andrew 
Grant  did  not  agree 
with  me.  His  re- 
marks were  casuistic. 
"  Whisht,  mon,  haud 
yer  tongue,  dinna 
fash  yersel',  yon's  the 

buryin'  o'  Mistress  Grant,  the  wife  o'  Hugh  Grant,  the 
factor  up  the  Strath,  an'  himself  the  grandest  fesher 
in  a'  Strathspey ;  it's  no'  for  him  ye'll  need  to  stop 
the  feshin',  an'  the  meenister  another  fesher  forbye. 
Losh  !  if  ye  could  but  joost  hook  a  fesh  the  noo  ye'd 
be  doin'  a  vera  meritorious  action,  an'  mebbe  dispel 
his  sad  thochts.  See  the  buryin's  over,  and  yon's 
Hugh  Grant  himsel',  he  wi'  the  beard,  an'  three  ithers, 
wi'  their  white  hankies  in  their  ban's,  coming  till  the 
watter  side  forenent  us.  Man !  ye'll  have  to  get  a 
fesh  the  noo ;  a  funeral's  gey  lucky  for  this  pool 
ava." 

Sure  enough,  as  I  waded  out  into  the  pool  I  was 
able  to  remark  a  party  of  mourners,  consisting  of  two 
ladies  and  two  gentlemen,  leaving  the  open  grave,  and 
coming  down  to  the  river's  bank  to  watch  me,  all 
attired  as  they  were  in  their  sombre  garments.  It  made 
me  feel  nervous,  for  I  feared  greatly  to  bungle  in  some 
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way    before    this   gallery   of    spectators,    among   whom 
was  "  the  grandest  fisher  on  Speyside ! " 

There  was  in  the  middle  of  the  pool  a  large  rock 
showing  in  the  low  water  a  little  above  the  surface, 
and  my  worthy  gillie  told  me  that  "  ahint  the  big  stane  " 
was  the  sure  lie  of  a  fish.  He  insisted  that  I  must 
reach  this  spot  with  the  fly,  but  it  seemed  just  a  )'ard 
or  two  farther  than  I  could  attain,  let  me  wave  and 
thrash  with  the  big  rod  never  so  wildly.  But,  leaning 
hard  against  the  current,  I  took  just  two  steps  farther 
out,  and  the  fly  fell  at  length  upon  the  desired  spot. 
Heavens  !  there  was  a  rise — a  splendid  rise  of  a  big 
salmon,  a  few  yards  below  the  boulder.  But  the  fish 
had  not  taken  the  fly. 

"  Rest  him  a  bittie,"  cried  Grant,  "an'  then  try  him 

a  g  e  n .  What 
time  will  it  be 
the  noo  what- 
effer?" 

"  Five  min- 
utes to  four," 
I  replied,  as  I 
wheeled  in  the 
slack  of  my 
line,  and  went 
back  to  the 
bank  side. 

"Oh!  ay. 
Then  ye'll  just 
rest  him  the 
five  meenits. 
"x  G     ken     von 

TWO    LADIES    AND   TWO    GENTLEMEN    COMING    DOWN  J 

TO  WATCH  ME.  daft  Har  mon  " 
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—  I  hope  he  meant  lawyer  man — "was  sayin'  that  sic 
a  gran'  fcshcr  as  }'oii  wad  be  for  gettin'  three  fcsh 
atwcen  four  an'  sax  o'clock.  Maybe  the  lau^h  will 
no'  be  on  the  doctor's  side  the  nicht.  Just  bide  the 
five  meenits  an'  you'll  ha'  yon  fesh,  as  sure's  saxpcnce. 
Lord,  there's  the  meenister,"  he  added  hurriedly  ;  "  ay, 
'tis  Mr.  Grant  himsel'  come  doun  forencnt  us  to  watch 
the  feshin'." 

With  an  inward  groan,  I  perceived  that  it  was  true 
enough.  The  minister  had  come  to  join  the  other 
spectators  on  the  bank.  There  only  now  remained 
the  gravediggers.  I  supposed  that  they  were  Grants 
also,  and  would  be  there  presently  too  to  look  at 
me.  Being  somewhat  nervous — as  who  would  not  have 
been  under  the  circumstances? — I  honestly  wished  that 
the  whole  lot  could  then  and  there  have  been  buried — 
temporarily — in  one  huge  mausoleum  inscribed  in 
gigantic  letters  with  the  name  of  Grant.  But  since 
this  was  impossible,  I  pretended  not  to  see  the  surviving 
Grant  clan,  and,  at  four  o'clock  precisely,  waded  out 
into  the  river  again. 

Two  minutes  later  I  placed  the  Wee  Professor,  as 
the  fly  I  had  on  was  called,  once  more  on  the  right 
spot  behind  the  stone.  Instantly  there  was  a  big  boil 
on  the  surface.  I  struck  heavily,  and  in  a  second  the 
rod  was  bent  double — the  big  fish  was  on,  firmly 
hooked.  A  fine  devil's  dance  it  was  that  he  led  me, 
especially  as,  struggling  backwards,  foot  by  foot,  against 
the  heavy  current,  I  sought  to  regain  terra  finna.  Once 
on  dry  land  I  had,  from  the  top  of  a  high  bank,  more 
command  of  the  salmon,  "  a  most  terrible  monster 
whateffer,"  as  Andrew  Grant  called  him,  that  repeatedly 
sprung  out  of  the  water  like  a  prancing  porpoise 
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Meanwhile,  all  the  ministers  and  mourners  on  the 
opposite  bank — I  mean  all  the  Grants,  for  they  had 
ceased  to  mourn — were  dancing  about  in  their  excite- 
ment like  cats  on  hot  bricks ;  and  while  minister 
Grant  shouted  to  me  not  to  hold  him  too  hard,  but  to 
give  him  line,  the  newly  made  widower  Grant  yelled 
to  me  : 

"  Give  him  the  butt,  man — give  him  the  butt." 
And,  of  course,  just  as  I  had  expected,  the  two  grave- 
digger  Grants  now  rushed,  spade  in  hand,  to  the  shore 
to  watch  the  fun  also.  Oh  !  how  I  hoped  and  prayed 
that  the  whole  crowd  of  them  might  not  be  witnesses 
of  my  final  discomfiture.  The  salmon  was  a  clean- 
run  fish,  evidently  just  from  the  sea,  and  as  strong 
as  a  lion,  and  I  was  tired  long  before  he  was. 
Repeatedly  he  took  out  most  of  my  line.  At  length 
he  ceased  to  make  splendid  runs  and  dashing  leaps, 
commencing  to  roll  over  and  over  on  the  surface  of 
the   water.     This  was  awful  ! 

"  He's  gettin*  gey  tired  the  noo,"  cried  Grant ;  "  can 
ye  no'  get  him  to  the  side?  But,  man!"  he  almost 
screamed  in  his  excitement,  "  how  will  I  get  him  oot  ? 
I've  no'  a  handle  to  my  gaff!" 

He  held  up  to  my  horrified  gaze  a  rough  blacksmith- 
made  gaff  hook  with  a  long  iron  shank,  which  he  should 
have  whipped  with  cord  on  to  a  stick  before  we  began 
fishing.  But  in  spite  of  his  anger  against  the  doctor, 
he  had  evidently  thought  our  chance  of  a  fish  so 
infinitesimal  that  he  had  neglected  to  do  so. 

"You  must  just  do  your  best  without  a  handle,"  I 
said  gloomily  ;  "  hold  the  shank  in  your  hand,  and 
strike  so." 

Then   giving   the   salmon    the  butt  more  and  more. 
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I  brought  him  at  length  to  the  very  bank  side.  There 
the  Httle  man  was  crouching  motionless,  grasping  his 
hook  by  the  shank,  and  waiting  for  his  prey.  Suddenly 
a  dash  on  the  part  of  Grant — a  horrid  jar  on  the 
line — a  frightful  splash  of  the  salmon — and  then,  instead 
of  his  being  brought  to  land,  the  fish  was  dashing  out 
into  the  middle  of  the  river  once  more,  apparently 
as  strong  as  ever.  There  was  a  horrified  yell  from  the 
throats  of  all  the  Grants  in  the  graveyard  opposite, 
which  struck  terror  into  my  heart  as  though  it  had 
been  their  own  war  slogan  of  old.  For  I  thought, 
with  them,  that  the  salmon  was  off.  But  no  ;  he  was 
still  on  secure,  as  the  screech  of  the  reel  soon  told. 
What  had  happened  was  this.  The  wretched  old  gaff 
was  so  blunt  that,  when  the  gillie  had  struck,  the  point 
had  failed  to  penetrate  the  skin,  but  had  scored  all 
up  the  fish's  side. 

"  Losh  be  here  ! "  cried  the  disconsolate  Grant,  as 
he  looked  ruefully  at  the  point  of  his  gaff.  "  I'll  swear 
that  gin  yc'll  gie  me  anither  clip  at  him  he'll  no' 
escape  a  second  time." 

As  I  once  more  began  to  feel  and  get  command  of 
my  salmon,  the  minister  and  the  factor  began  also  to 
shout  advice  to  the  gillie,  one  of  them  crying :  "  Tail 
him,  man,  tail  him "  ;  the  other  with  sundry  swear 
words  remarking  that  he  was  a — well — something  fule 
not  to  get  the  salmon  by  the  gills. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  although  the  salmon 
had  got  canny,  and  repeatedly  dashed  away  again 
whenever  I  pulled  him  anywhere  near  the  gillie,  his 
enemy,  whom  he  now  knew  well  by  sight,  at  length 
the  man  got  another  chance.  This  time  he  struck  right 
underneath    the  fish   at   the    softest   part    of  the  belly. 
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There  was  an  awful  splashing  and  a  struggling,  and 
then  little  Grant,  with  both  his  arms  clasped  tightly 
round  the  great  mass  of  silver,  which  looked  as  long 
as  himself,  came  staggering  up  the  steep  bank,  to  the 
pa^an  of  encouraging  cheers  from  across  the  water. 
In    these    the    ladies    joined    vigorously    while    waving 


THE    GRAVEDIGGERS    RUSHED    SPADE    IN    HAND. 

their  black-edged  handkerchiefs,  the  minister,  factor, 
and  gravediggers  waving  their  hats.  At  that  proud 
moment  if  I  had  had  a  shipload  of  gold,  instead  of 
using  it  to  erect  a  mausoleum,  I  would  willingly  have 
devoted  it  to  raising  a  magnificent  monument  to  the 
Clan  Grant. 

As    for   the    gillie,    when  at    length    he    released    his 
fervent    embrace  of  that  salmon,  his  sole  remark  was, 
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"That'll   be   one    for  the  daft  doctor   whateffer."     The 
fish  weighed  271b.     Fortunately  one  of  the  gillies  from 

the  lodge,  Johnny 
Grant  by  name, 
happened  to 
come  up  just  at 
that  moment. 
Him  \vc  sent  up 
with  the  beautiful 
salmon  to  the 
lodge,  with  a  sar- 
castic message 
to  the  effect  that 
the  other  two 
would  be  ready 
to  follow  by  six 
o'clock.  And, 
iiiirabile  dictu,  they 
were  ;  one  was  a 
1 3 -pounder  and 
the  other  exactly 
lolb.  in  weight. 

Shouting  friendly 
farewells  to  my 
friends  on  the  op- 
posite bank,  I  re- 
turned to  my  hotel, 
where  the  news  of 
my  success  had 
preceded  me.  That  night  the  laugh  was  not  on  the 
doctor's  side  at  dinner!  Indeed,  to  this  day  he  has 
never  been  allowed  to  forget  the  three  salmon  whose 
funeral  obsequies  were  performed  between  four  and  six. 


LITTLE    GRANT,  WITH    BOTH    HIS   ARMS    CLASPED 
TIGHTLY    ROUND    THE    MASS    OF    SILVER. 


OUANANICHE 

OUANANICHE,  little  salmon;  Ouiatchouan,  the 
name  of  a  waterfall — which,  being  interpreted, 
means,  "  Do  you  see  the  falls  there  ?  " — Mistassini,  the 
name  of  a  river,  meaning  literally  big  rock, — these  and 
other  musical-sounding  Indian  words  had  been  ringing 
in  my  head  for  the  past  few  years.  And  now,  when 
at  last  I  had  found  the  leisure,  I  determined  to  sally 
once  more  westward  and  find  that  little  salmon,  and,  if 
I  could,  to  keep  him  when  I  had  found  him  ;  and  how 
I  made  his  acquaintance  on  the  Peribonca  River  the 
following  pages  will  tell. 

Before  starting  on  an  excursion  to  Canada  various 
processes  have  to  be  gone  through.  First  of  all,  if 
going  either  for  shooting  or  fishing,  the  advice  of  all 
one's  friends  as  to  where  that  fishing  or  shooting  is  to 
take  place  must  be  listened  to,  and  listened  to  carefully. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  listen,  for  naturally, 
before  you  commence  the  listening  process,  your  own 
mind  is  made  up  as  to  where  you  intend  to  go  ;  but 
the  listening  pleases  the  friends  and  docs  not  hurt  you. 
So  always  do  it.  The  second  process  to  be  gone  through, 
which  can  be  carried  out  contemporaneously  with  the 
above,  is  to  pay  many  visits  to  Mr.  Farlow's  fishing- 
tackle  establishment  in   the  Strand.     This  will   amuse 
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you  until  you  are  actually  off,  and  will  prove  profitable 
to  Mr.  Farlovv,  and  also  to  the  hansom-cab  drivers 
whom  you  probably  keep  waiting  at  the  door.  You 
will  there  amass  a  lot  of  useful  and  useless  articles. 
Whether  they   will  prove    profitable  to  you  or  not    on 


YOU    NEED    NOT    DO    MORE    THAN    LISTEN. 


a  Canadian  fishing  trip,  nothing  but  time  and  experience 
will  show.  Then  you  have  to  get  a  ticket,  take  a 
train,  go  to  Liverpool,  and  embark  on  board  a  boat. 
If  you  want  to  go  to  Canada  direct,  it  is  on  the  whole 
wiser  to  go  straight  to  Quebec  or  Montreal  by  the 
Allan  Line;  for  although  the  White  Star  and  Cunard 
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steamers  will  run  you  over  quicker  by  a  clay  or  two 
to  New  York,  it  is,  especially  in  the  autumn,  a  great 
advantage  to  be  saved  the  long  journey  northwards 
in  the  hot  cars,  and  also  a  great  saving  of  expense.  At 
any  rate,  the  Allan  Line  was  the  one  I  selected  on  my 
trip,  commencing  August  4th,   1892. 

Walking  about  Liverpool  prior  to  my  departure,  I 
felt  unhappy  in  my  mind.  I  had  been  to  Canada 
before  ;  but  although  I  had  looked  upon  many  of  the 
glorious  rivers  and  lakes  with  a  longing  eye,  I  had 
never  fished  there.  Now  in  Liverpool  at  every  turn 
I  fell  in  with  fishing-tackle  shops,  and  as  my  eye  dwelt 
lovingly  upon  the  multifarious  contents  of  their  windows* 
my  inward  eye  also  cast  its  glance  backwards  to  the 
glorious  expanses  of  water  viewed  in  former  days  in 
North  America.  And  the  more  I  looked  the  sadder 
and  more  depressed  I  felt ;  for  I  felt  sure — ay,  positively 
convinced — that,  in  spite  of  all  my  visits  to  Farlow's, 
I  had  not  yet  bought  enough  fishing  tackle.  Yes,  I 
must  certainly  buy  some  more  ;  I  should  possibly  not 
have  enough.  Was  I  not  going  to  entice  the  lordly 
ouananiche  of  the  great  Lac  St.  Jean,  above  Quebec  ? 
Did  I  not  already  in  my  fervid  imagination  hold  upon 
my  line  the  beautiful  bounding  61b.  trout  of  the  Nepigon 
River  ?  And  who  could  tell  if  perhaps  they  might  not 
either  refuse  every  lure  that  my  collection  of  ancient 
and  modern  fishing  books  and  boxes  held,  or  else 
smash  everything  to  pieces  that  those  receptacles 
contained  ?  I  found,  then,  in  roaming  round,  yet 
another  fishing-tackle  shop,  and  I  could  resist  the 
inclination  no  longer  ;  1  would  go  in  and  buy  some- 
thing— something  to  hold  those  ouananiche,  or  land- 
locked   salmon — something  to    bring   out    without    fail 
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that   Salmo  fontinalis   of  the    Nepigonese    description 
from  his  watery  bed. 

The  name  upon  the  shop  front  was  Ramsbotham. 
I  entered  and  gazed  about  with  leisure,  for  no  one 
was  within  but  a  little  boy  cleaning  the  floor :  and 
as  I  gazed,  my  eye  fell  upon  a  marvel,  the  said  marvel 
consisting  of  a  box  full  of  apparently  living  earth- 
worms. They 
Iff  werepink 

and  luscious- 
looking.  I 
opened  the 
glass  case 
and  felt  them; 
they  were 
leathery, 
transparent, 
ringed,  and 
flexible  ;  but 
for    all     that 


they  were 
shams,  yet 
delicious  de- 
lightful shams 
— shams  that  would  wiggle-waggle  in  your  hand  in  a 
manner  comical  to  behold.  Those  worms  were  simply 
lovely.  As  I  was  holding  a  handful  of  them  caressingly 
in  my  palm,  Mr.  Ramsbotham  entered. 

"  Ah,  sir,  you  may  well  look  at  those  earth-worms  ! 
They  are  a  wonderful  imitation  indeed,  are  they  not  ? 
They  are  the  invention  of  a  Russian  count,  and  it 
has  taken  me  fifteen  months  to  get  them  ;  and  they 
are  so  good    to  eat  too— see,    I   will    eat  one  myself," 
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and  to  my  horror  he  placed  in  his  mouth  a  Kilnstlicher 
Regenwunn,  as  the  beast  is  described  on  the  box-] id. 
Having  chewed  it  up  to  his  satisfaction,  he  informed 
me  that  a  friend  of  his  had  found  that  the  trout  liked 
them  as  much  as  he  did  himself,  for  he  had  caught 
sixteen  with  the  artificial  earth-worm  on  giving  it  a 
first  trial. 

"  Anyhow,  sir,"  he  added,  "  if  you  don't  catch  any 
trout  with  it,  you  will  be  sure  to  get  at  least  three 
shillings'  worth  of  laughter  out  of  it." 

So  I  went  away  happy  in  the  possession  of  many 
artificial  earth-w^orms,  and  feeling  that  now  at  any 
rate  I  was  in  a  position  to  get  the  better  of  any  finny 
denizen  of  the  Canadian  lakes  and  rivers. 

The  ship  sailed  away  from  Liverpool  city,  and  we 
found  friends  on  board,  man  and  wife.  They  were 
going  forth  to  inhabit  together  the  most  solitary  parts 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains — to  dwell  there  for  months 
at  a  time,  far  from  haunts  of  men,  in  the  land  of 
the  grizzly  and  the  cinnamon  bear,  through  autumn, 
winter,  and  spring  ;  perhaps  after  that  through  summer, 
autumn,  and  winter  again  ;  and  they  had  with  them 
the  lady's  brother,  a  very  sporting  young  fellow.  To 
my  friends,  then,  I  disclosed  the  beauties  of  the 
artificial  earth-worm,  and  a  deep-laid  plot  was  devised 
against  the  brother's  welfare.  Sea-sickness  had  proved 
too  much  for  him,  but  at  length  he  turned  up  at 
table  full  of  all  the  energy  and  appetite  of  which  six 
feet  of  young  manhood  is  capable.  Just  as  he  was 
busy  with  some  cold  cherry  pie  the  deep-laid  scheme 
was  carried  out. 

"  Look    there,   old    fellow,"  said    his    brother-in-law, 
"  there  is  an  island  ! " 
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We  were  right  out  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  but 
that  did  not  matter.  The  unsuspicious  one,  with  all 
the  eagerness  of  youth,  jumped  up  to  view  the  unex- 
pected scene.  Instantly  a  large  and  brownish-coloured 
regenworni  of  abnormal  proportions  was  placed  among 
the  fruit  under  a  piece  of  pie-crust  on  his  plate.  We 
had  not  long  to  wait  for  the  dcnoHment ;  suddenly  he 
jumped  up  with  a  yell.  "  Heavens !  why,  what  on 
earth  is  that  ?  By  all  that's  holy,  it  is  a  cursed  worm  ! 
Here,  steward  !  steward  !  steward  !  remove  this  garbage  ! 
Have  I  not  been  sick  enough  already  that  you  should 
think  it  necessary  to  feed  me  upon  disgusting  earth- 
worms ?  " 

Sadly  and  wonderingly  did  the  steward  view  the 
beastie  lying  in  the  plate  as  he  removed  it.  The 
steward  had  not  got  a  turn  in  him  any  more  than  the 
worm  itself  had.  Thus  with  the  very  first  cast  of 
this  tempting  bait  were  two  rises  secured — not  a  bad 
start  on  a  fishing  trip.     So  much  for  that. 

When  we  got  to  Canada  I  proceeded  northwards 
from  Quebec  by  railroad  through  a  hundred  and 
ninety  miles  of  beautiful  country  to  Lac  St.  Jean. 
The  country  traversed  is  most  entrancing,  and  one 
passes  for  miles  at  a  stretch  the  most  delicious  rivers 
and  lakes  that  could  tempt  an  angler's  eye.  The 
railroad  terminates  at  the  village  of  Roberval,  where 
an  enterprising  American  has  built  a  magnificent  hotel 
on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  and  another  hotel,  called 
the  Island  House,  at  the  Grande  Decharge,  twenty- 
five  miles  away.  The  Grande  Decharge  is  the  point 
where  the  waters  of  the  splendid  lake  rush  forth  in 
a  series  of  rapids  and  form  the  commencement  of 
the  world-renowned  Saguenay   River.     As  this  gentle- 
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man  has  also,  for  the  lumber  trade  and  pleasure 
purposes,  placed  two  small  and  one  lar^c  steamers 
on  the  lake,  he  may  be  said  by  his  enterprise  to  have 
opened  up  a  vast  tract  of  hitherto  unknown  country 
to  the  angler,  hunter,  and  tourist ;  for  there  are 
hundreds  of  miles  of  rivers  running  into  the  lake, 
all  of  which  rivers  are  inhabited  by  the  beautiful 
ouananiche,  by  trout,  and  many  other  fishes. 

Our  first  operations  in  this  lake  of  the  backwoods 
was  at  the  Grande  Decharge.  Crossing  over  by  the 
little  steamer  Ondine  to  the  Island  House,  twenty- 
five  miles  from  Roberval,  a  birch-bark  canoe  with  a 
couple  of  half-breed  French  Canadians  was  soon 
procured  ;    and    as   soon    as    a    tremendous    torrent   of 
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"steward!  steward!  remove  this  garbage!" 


rain  had  ceased,  a  tour  was  made  round  some  of  the 
little  rocky  islets  which  were  dotted  about  the 
lake    near    its    two    outlets,    the    Grande    and    Petite 
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Decharges.  No  fish  being  captured,  the  light  canoe  was 
taken  down  the  river,  and  was  soon  flying  along  over 
some  foaming  rapids  with  startling  celerity. 

Here  we  were  not  long  in  making  the  acquaintance 
of  the  silvery  ouananiche,  the  first  one  falling  a  victim 
to  a  very  small  Jock  Scott,  while  a  second  soon 
followed  suit  on  a  large  yellow-bodied  trout  fly — one 
with  partridge  hackle  and  woodcock  wing,  of  which 
I  myself  was  the  introducer  to  Mr.  Farlow's  notice, 
having  first  tried  it  when  a  boy  to  use  for  trout  in 
heavy  water.  This  fly,  of  varying  size,  I  have  since 
then  found  useful  in  every  kind  of  country  and  river 
where  any  species  of  salmon  and  trout  are  found. 

After  this  I  twice  captured  a  brace  of  ouananiche 
at  a  time,  and  as  when  hooked  the  land-locked  salmon 
does  nothing  but  leap  repeatedly  like  a  fresh-run  grilse, 
the  fun  was  good  and  sufficiently  exciting,  although  the 
fish  were  not  over  lib.  apiece.  The  fish  are  silvery 
and  spotted  along  the  back,  in  fact  are  in  appearance 
exactly  like  the  sea  trout  I  have  often  taken  in  the 
Kyle  of  Sutherland,  although  it  seems  to  be  the  con- 
fident opinion  of  most  of  the  Indians,  half-breed  guides 
and  old  Canadian  fishermen,  that  they  never  descend 
the  Saguenay  River  to  the  salt  water.  They  are  most 
beautiful  clean  fish,  and  even  run  up  to  g\h.  in  weight. 
That  first  evening  I  caught  ten  before  it  was  time  to 
remount  the  rapids  which  we  had  come  down  so  swiftly. 
To  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  short  portage, 
there  being  one  spot  where  the  river  descended  over 
a  ledge  of  rock  in  a  leap  of  several  feet,  which  the 
canoe  could  not  possibly  go  irp  again. 

And  here  it  may  be  as  well  to  describe  a  "  portage  " 
which,   while    many   people    have    heard   of,   but    few 
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inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  have  seen.  It  is  a  detour 
made  to  avoid  a  rapid  or  a  waterfall,  and  varies  in 
length  from  a  few  yards  in  some  places  to  in  others 
several  miles  in  distance,  often  through  forests  and  over 
the  mountains,  and  frequently  over  the  jagged  rocks 
alongside  the  river.  The  way  it  is  done  is  as  follows  : 
Having  alighted,  an  Indian  or  guide  turns  the  canoe 
upside  down,  then  places  it  over  his  head  like  an 
enormous  hat,  resting  the  centre  cross-bar  over  his 
shoulders ;  then  he  walks  away  with  it  through  the 
roughest  of  rough  trails  cut  in  the  forest  or  over  the 
rocks.  The  other  man  takes  all  the  things  out  of 
the  canoe,  and  with  the  third  occupant  of  the  canoe, 
if  there  be  one,  transports  them  to  their  destination 
above  the  rapids.  If  the  baggage  and  provisions  are 
heavy,  two  trips  become  necessary  at  each  portage. 

That  these  portages  are  most  fatiguing  may  be 
imagined.  It  is  indeed  wonderful  that,  with  branches 
of  the  forest  trees,  often  meeting  overhead  and  interlacing, 
while  fallen  trunks  are  met  at  every  minute  along  the 
mossy  track,  a  man  with  a  canoe  eighteen  feet  long  and 
weighing  eighty  or  a  hundred  pounds  on  his  head  can 
get  along  at  all.  At  one  portage  I  made  we  had  to 
cross  a  mountainous  ridge  some  seven  or  eight  hundred 
feet  in  height,  both  the  sides  of  which  were  very  pre- 
cipitous ;  but  such  is  the  pluck  and  strength  of  these 
voyageurs  that  they  walked  up  one  side  and  down  the 
other,  with  the  canoes  on  their  heads,  almost  as  quickly 
as  they  would  have  done  on  the  level  ground.  But 
that  was  later,  on  my  journey  up  the  Grand  Peribonca. 

Now  I  must  get  back  to  the  Grande  Decharge  fishing. 
On  the  way  up  the  river  to  our  island  home,  after 
passing   the  rapids,  we   got  with  a   minnow  two   very 
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game  fish  called  dories,  or  dores ;  they  being,  as  their 
French  name  implies,  of  a  golden  hue.  The  dore  is 
a  shapely  fish,  with  a  sharp  dorsal  fin  like  a  perch  ;  he 

grows  to  a 
considerable 
size,  and  is 
very  good 
eating. 

The  next 
morning, 
being  up 
early,  I  man- 
aged by  dint 
of  hard  la- 
bour to  catch 
twenty  more 
o  nana  niche 
before  re- 
turning  by  the  little  steamer  to  Roberval.  It  was 
fortunate  that  1  did  so  return  ;  for  the  next  two 
days  there  was  a  storm  on  the  lake,  and  two  other 
sportsmen  who  had  intended  to  return  on  the  morrow 
were  imprisoned  on  the  island  for  want  of  a  steamer. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  credit  how  soon  a  storm 
gets  up  and  how  big  the  weaves  become  on  the  Lake 
St.  John.  So  rough  did  it  become  on  the  following 
day  that,  although  we  took  a  trip  up  to  the  north  of 
the  lake  by  a  large  new^  steamer  called  the  Mistassini, 
not  only  were  we  unable  to  approach  within  three  miles 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Peribonca  River,  w^hich  was  our 
object,  but  we  found  the  swell  quite  equal  to  that  of 
a  baddish  day  on  the  English  Channel. 

Nothing  daunted,   Mr.  Chambers,  then  editor  of  the 
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Quebec  Morniftg  CJironicle,  who  had  resolved  to  accom- 
pany mc,  and  myself,  managed  to  get  across  the  twenty 
miles  to  the  north  of  the  lake  another  morning  in  the 
little  steamer  Ondine,  the  same  one  that  took  me  to  the 
Island  House.  To  avoid  a  storm  we  started  at  five 
in  the  morning,  for  a  gale  very  rarely  commences 
unexpectedly  on  the  lake  before  nine  o'clock.  In  any 
case,  we  got  over  the  lake  and  three  miles  up  the  wide 
mouth  of  the  river  without  mishap.  As  we  had  brought 
our  two  canoes  and  four  Indians  with  us  on  board  the 
little  boat,  we  were  now  quite  ready  for  our  start  on  an 
expedition  through  a  very  little  known  country,  of 
which  I  am  going  to  give  some  notes  below. 

Before,  however,  commencing  any  details,  I  must 
explain  that  the  Lake  St.  John  is  fed  from  the  north 
and  north-west  by  several  large  rivers,  all  swarming  with 
fish.  These  are  the  Ashuapmouchouan  on  the  north- 
west ;  the  Mistassini  farther  north.  The  Riviere  aux 
Rats,  the  Little  Peribonca,  the  Peribonca,  and  the 
Shipshaw,  follow  north  to  north-east  in  succession  of 
these. 

The  Mistassini  is  noted  as  the  best  for  fishing  for 
those  who  have  not  only  sufficient  enterprise,  but  can 
afford  the  time  and  means  of  visiting  its  upper  waters. 
The  Peribonca  is  a  far  more  difficult  river  to  ascend, 
and  was  at  the  time  of  our  expedition  very  little  known. 
Therefore,  leaving  the  beaten  track  entirely,  it  was  up 
the  Peribonca  we  determined  to  go,  more  in  the  spirit 
of  enterprise  and  research  than  in  the  pursuit  of  game 
and  fish,  hoping  that  others  might  profit  by  our  ex- 
perience and  notes.  The  Peribonca,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, is  a  noble  river  that  is  known  to  have  a  course 
of  at  least  five  hundred  miles.     I  may  further  add,  after 
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personal  experience,  that  it  is  an  awful  river,  and  one 
that  no  nervous-brained  or  timid  person  should  venture 
to  ascend  in  a  canoe,  lest  by  any  inv^oluntary  moxement 
at  some  critical  time  both  he  and  those  with  him  be 
hurled  into  eternity  ;  for  an  untimely  exclamation  even 
might  result  in  all  being  cast  into  one  of  its  myriad 
fearful  maelstroms,  either  to  be  madly  dashed  against 
the  iron  rocks  that  everywhere  spring  up  from  below 
and  also  fringe  this  dreadful  tide,  or  down  one  of  the 
numerous  foaming  rapids  rushing  relentlessly  through 
narrow  dark-browed  gorges  in  a  succession  of  waves 
that  frequently  almost  equal  in  height  and  fury  the 
terrific  rapids  of  Niagara  itself. 

When  Mr.  Chambers  and  I  were  talking  over  the 
events  of  the  day  one  night  in  our  little  camp  at  the 
head  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  cataract,  around  which  we 
had  portaged,  he  made  use  of  an  expression  concerning 
the  river  which  I  think  exactly  describes  it.  "  I  call  it," 
he  said,  "  frightfully  furious "  ;  and  that  throughout 
a  great  part  of  its  career,  as  far  as  we  went,  it  most 
certainly  was. 

Yet  there  are  also  many  sweet  stretches  of  peaceful 
and  almost  Thames-like  beauty  upon  its  bosom — spots 
where  it  broadens  out  from  its  usual  width  of  about 
half  a  mile  in  the  main  channel  into  from  a  mile  to 
a  mile  and  a  half,  where  islands,  with  their  graceful 
foliage  reflected  on  the  water,  are  judiciously  throw'n 
in  by  Nature's  fostering  hand,  and  where  the  forest- 
clad  banks,  instead  of  being  high  beetling  cliffs,  are 
low  and  park-like,  strewn  to  the  water's  edge  with  a 
grassy  verdure.  It  is  these  very  changes  in  the  nature 
of  the  river — from  wild  to  peaceful,  from  calm  to 
furious — that   make    the    Peribonca   such    a    river   that 
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one    seldom    sees,  and    one  almost  impossible  aptly  to 
describe. 

We  had  not  been  paddling  up  the  lower  part  of  the 
Peribonca  for  more  than  three  hours  or  so  before  we 
had  been  struck  by  the  entire  absence  of  birds  along 
the  banks.  All  nature  seemed  positively  still  in  the 
continuous   forest   of  spruce   firs,  Canada   pine,    willow, 
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alder,  and  hazel  which  crowned  the  cliffs  that  hemmed 
the  river  in.  Then,  as  throughout  the  whole  of  our 
journey  northwards,  the  Indians,  paddling  closely, 
hugged  the  sides  of  the  river  to  avoid  the  current  ; 
therefore  every  bird  there  was  could  be  seen  or  heard. 
Including  two  eagles  and  a  species  of  wagtail,  we  did 
not  in  sixty  miles  of  river  see  a  dozen  shore  birds,  and 
only  the  wild  cry   of  some   large  kingfishers  came    at 
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rare  intervals  as  a  welcome  break  to  the  eternal  silence 
of  the  endless  forest. 

But  if  the  forest  was  silent,  the  river  was  noisy  enough 
to  make  up  for  it,  as  the  cataracts  could  be  heard 
bellowing  miles  away  at  our  first  halting-place.  This 
was  a  shelving  sandy  shore  covered  with  grounded  logs 
which  the  lumbermen  had  cut  high  up  the  river  the 
preceding  winter,  and  here  we  soon  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  what  handy  fellows  the  Indians  and  half- 
breeds  are  with  an  axe,  a  fire,  and  a  kettle.  In  less 
time  than  it  now  takes  to  write  these  words,  logs  were 
cut  up,  kettles  suspended  on  poles,  and  pork  and  tea 
got  ready  for  the  first  meal  for  the  men.  We  ourselves 
ate  cold  beef,  as  our  provisions,  on  being  now  examined, 
were  found  to  contain  ham  and  some  small  tins  of 
corned  beef,  tea,  and  coffee.  No  wines,  beer,  or  spirits 
were  carried  except  what  our  flasks  would  hold.  It 
does  not  do  to  let  the  Indians  have  a  chance  of  getting 
at  the  spirits  at  any  time  unless  you  want  to  be 
drowned  ;  naturally  also,  on  account  of  the  portages, 
one  docs  not  want  to  drag  bottles  about. 

Before  leaving  Roberval,  I  had  instructed  my  friend 
Chambers  to  be  careful  of  two  things  :  one  was  to 
bring  some  cobbler's  wax  which  I  had  given  him  ;  the 
other  was  to  be  sure  and  bring  a  needle  with  him. 
At  our  first  halt,  therefore,  while  waiting  for  the  tea 
for  lunch,  I  reminded  him  of  these  matters 

"  Oh  yes,"  he  said,  "  I  have  got  the  cobbler's  wax  all 
right ;  but  the  needle  I've  forgotten." 

"  Give  me  the  wax,"  I  said  ;  "  I  want  to  splice  this 
top  joint  of  mine." 

He  tried  to  give  me  the  wax,  but,  alas !  what  a 
catastrophe.      Never   expecting    the   very    hot   sun   we 
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had  experienced,  he  had,  early  in  the  day,  put  the 
wax  in  his  trousers  pocket,  lliis,  then,  is  what  came 
out,  in  a  hopeless  jumbled-up  mass  :    shammy  leather, 


WE    TRY    THE    SIDES    OF    THE    RIVER. 


pocket,  string,  two  lO-ccnt  bits,  a  small  bottle  of  Carter's 
little  liver  pills,  a  pocket  knife,  and  the  leaden  sinker 
of  a  pike-hook.  And  while  I  stood  looking  reproachfully 
at  him,  and  he  himself  ruefully  at  the  terrible  mess, 
the  sun  made  things  still  worse  by  melting  the  wax 
even  more. 

There  was  no  help  for  it.  Joseph  Simeon — the  Mon- 
taignais  Indian  acting  as  cook — was  called  from  his  occu- 
pation of  slicing  potatoes  ;  with  one  slice  of  his  blade 
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he  cut  all  the  lower  part  of  the  pocket  away,  with  its 
contents.  And  as  my  poor  friend  had  i^ot  no  needle  to 
sew  it  up  again,  he  was  reduced  to  pinning  up  the  hole! 
In  future  he  intends  to  be  more  careful,  he  says,  about 
both  needles  and  cobbler's  wax. 

The  river  at  this  camp  was  in  one  channel  only, 
and  nearly  a  mile  wide  ;  the  current  was  slight,  and 
the  going  easy  for  a  while  ;  but  as  we  advanced,  the 
banks  gradually  contracted  and  the  current  became 
heavy.  As  the  afternoon  wore  on  we  found  a  long 
island  dividing  the  river  into  two  long  channels,  and 
at  the  head  of  this  island  an  enormous  pool,  which  was 
one  mass  of  whirlpool  and  waves.  Into  this  pool  the 
whole  river  emptied  itself  through  a  frightful  gorge, 
only  about  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  yards  wide  and 
a  couple  of  hundred  yards  in  length.  It  can  be 
imagined  how  the  mighty  torrent  tossed  and  foamed 
through  this  channel,  and  how  the  waves  tossed  their 
hoary  masses  to  the  sky. 

This  place,  known  as  the  Premiere  Chute,  was  our 
first  portage  ;  the  canoes  had  to  be  carried  through 
the  forests  and  over  the  rocks  to  a  somewhat  wider 
point  above  the  commencement  of  the  narrow  channel. 
Here  we  re-embarked,  and  here  also  we  ran  a  great 
risk  of  losing  our  lives  ;  for  the  current  and  whirlpools 
were  so  heavy  that  we  were,  in  both  canoes,  nearly 
drawn  down  the  awful  rapid.  Vainly  for  a  minute 
or  two  at  one  place  did  we  madly  paddle,  vainly  with 
the  end  of  the  paddle  try  to  get  a  purchase  on  the 
rock  at  the  side,  or  by  pushing  at  those  under  water 
endeavour  to  force  ourselves  up  foot  by  foot.  In  vain  ! 
we  only  at  best  remained  stationary,  trembling  in  the 
balance,  and  then  at  length,  inch  by  inch  literally,  first 
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one  canoe  .ind  then  the  other  for^^ed  onward  round 
the  worst  rock  of  all.  Thus  for  the  time  being  we 
were  safe. 

It  was  only  during  this  awful  moment  I  noticed  for 
the  first  time  that  from  carelessness,  or  to  save  port- 
age, the  guides  had  not  got  a  spare  paddle  with  them 
in  the  canoes.  If,  therefore,  one  paddle  had  snapped, 
nothing  on  earth  could  have  saved  us.  And  with  this 
pleasant  consciousness  we  had  to  negotiate  various 
other  awful  rapids  that  afternoon,  sometimes  getting 
on  top  of  an  unseen  sunken  rock  and  feeling  its  surface 
pushing  up  through  the  tough  but  frail  birch-bark 
bottom  upon  which  we  were  sitting.  It  was  too  late 
to  complain  then  ;  but,  sportsmen  and  travellers,  be 
warned  in  time,  beware !  and  insist  upon  your  French 
or  Indian  guides  carrying  an  extra  paddle.  For  if, 
because  they  themselves  are  so  inured  to  danger,  they 
are  utterly  careless  and  do  not  mind  risking  their  own 
lives  unceremoniously,  it  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
allow  them  to  risk  yours  also.  And  remember  this,  even 
if  they  tell  you  there  are  no  bad  rapids  to  be  passed, 
a  paddle  must  get  old  and  break  at  some  time,  or  it 
may  be,  as  I  have  seen,  dropped  even  in  the  smoothest 
of  waters. 

After  fishing  for  ouananiche  below  another  large 
waterfall,  but  only  getting  some  white  fish  like  chub, 
called  ouitouche,  and  there  making  another  long  portage, 
we  camped  for  the  night  in  a  tiny  little  clearing  in 
the  pine  forest  overloaking  the  river.  Here  the  Indians 
soon  again  proved  their  general  handiness  and  pro- 
ficiency with  the  axe  ;  for  tent  poles  for  their  tent 
and  ours  were  cut,  camp  fires  going,  and  the  floors 
of  the  tents  strewn    with   a  deep    layer  of  the   sweet- 
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smelling  Canadian  balsam-yielding  fir,  within  five 
minutes  of  our  arrival.  This  little  clearing  was  simply 
a  garden  of  wild  raspberry  trees :  and  as  they  were 
loaded  with  ripe  fruit,  they  and  the  luscious  blueberries 
that  abounded  yielded  us  a  delicious  dessert.  And 
fortunately  none  of  the  black  bears  that  also  largely 
feed  upon  the  fruit  of  the  blueberry  bushes  disturbed 
our  rest  that  night,  though  at  the  next  night's  camping- 
ground  some  one,  going  down  to  the  river  for  water, 
came  back  as  hard  as  he  could  run,  declaring  that 
he  had  met  one  crashing  through  the  bushes. 

Going  up  the  river  we  also  at  one  place  found  a 
great  number  of  beaver  tracks  in  the  sand  around 
some  islands,  and  observed  the  great  flat  tracks  left 
by  their  tails  as  they  had  climbed  up  to  eat  the  willow 
boughs,  which  they  had  completely  stripped  of  their 
bark.  There  were  various  little  canals  of  sluggish 
water  between  the  islands  in  this  neighbourhood.  It 
is  in  these  little  creeks  that  they  make  their  dams, 
and  here  the  Montaignais  Indians  commence  to  shoot 
and  trap  them  in  the  month  of  October,  continuing 
to  take  them  until  the  following  May.  The  skin  is 
now  very  valuable,  fetching  in  the  rough  state  many 
dollars  a  pound.  A  large  beaver  only  yields  at  most 
a  skin  weighing  2^1b. 

The  only  fishing  we  did  while  going  up  the  river 
was  by  trolling  with  a  hand  line  in  the  smooth  water. 
In  this  way  we  managed  to  get  plenty  of  large  pike, 
which  we  were  glad  of  to  live  upon  ;  for  we  were 
only  fishing  for  the  pot,  having  diminished  our  pro- 
visions as  much  as  possible  before  starting,  having 
calculated,  not  in  vain,  upon  being  able  to  subsist  in 
a   great  measure  on  a  fish  diet.     As  a  rule,  certainly, 
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wc  would  not  care  to  cat  pike  at  all  on  account  of 
the  bones  ;  but  our  Indian  Simeon  was  a  perfect  chef, 
and  could  make  either  pike  or  dorc  taste  delicious 
upon  the  shortest  possible  notice. 

It  is  surprising  to  see  to  what  a  number  of  uses 
the  birch  bark  can  be  put.  We  amused  ourselves  in 
the  canoes  by  writing  letters  upon  thin  layers  of  it — 
in  pencil  of  course.  It  rolls  up  quite  conveniently 
like  an  ancient  Egyptian  papyrus.  The  Indians  use 
it  not  only  for  repairing  their  canoes  when  necessary, 
but  for  making  temporary  candlesticks,  drinking  cups, 
torches,  and  various  other  things.  The  candlestick  is 
simple  but  ingenious  :  place  a  cleft  stick  in  the  ground, 
take  a  longish  strip  of  bark,  fold  the  middle  of  it  around 
the  base  of  a  candle,  then  place  the  two  ends  of  the 
bark  in  the  cleft  of  the  stick,  and  there  is  your  candle- 
stick for  you  in  a  minute. 

Another  useful  thing  one  comes  across  in  walking 
over  the  portages  is  the  Canada  balsam,  which  exudes 
from  a  species  of  spruce  ;  for  when  I  was  suffering 
from  a  bad  cold,  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  prick  with 
my  knife  into  the  blisters  on  the  stump  of  the  tree, 
press  the  blister,  collect  the  turpentine  on  the  knife- 
blade,  and  eat  it.  When  I  had  had  enough  I  stopped. 
It  was  not  quite  so  good  as  treacle  posset,  but  it  cured 
my  cold  at  once. 

It  was  quite  like  the  stories  one  used  to  read  as  a 
child,  of  going  about  in  the  woods  looking  for  herbs 
and  simples,  only,  unfortunately,  we  did  not  come  upon 
any  old  crone  who  suddenly  turned  into  a  fairy  or 
a  princess.  Princesses  and  fairies  were  conspicuous  by 
their  absence,  as  likewise  was  Prince  Charming,  in 
the    forest  of    the    Peribonca.      Prince    Charming   was 
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not  wanted  in  any  case,  and  the  pike  were  large  and 
fat :  that  almost  consoled  us  for  the  missing  princess, 
although  really  the  woods  were  so  beautiful  that  in 
places  one  almost  expected  to  find  her,  with  golden 
hair  all  loosened,  reclining  in  the  rich  soft  mosses,  and 
peering  down  the  track  with  sweet  wonder-waiting 
eyes.  Waiting  for  what  ?  Ah !  who  knows  ?  This 
child's  story,  in  any  case,  will  never  be  finished.  So 
much  the  better  for  the  poor  little  princess.  At  any 
rate,  she  can  never  now  survive  to  be  desillusionn^e 
with  life. 

We  made  all  haste  up  the  river.  Starting  every 
day  at  or  before  sunrise,  wc  were  continually  charmed 
more  and  more  with  the  beauty  of  the  skies.  The 
purest  azure  shone  brightly  through  the  fleecy  clouds, 
the  morning  light  stole  over  forest  and  river,  dancing 
from  the  brilliant  silver  of  the  birch  bark  to  the 
stream  below,  glancing  in  long  quivering  bands  from 
the  lighter  shades  of  the  birch  leaves  to  the  pure 
dark  green  of  the  fir  trees  and  the  grey  rocks,  in  the 
clefts  of  which  they  stood  so  proudly  fixed.  An 
autumn  sunrise  on  the  banks  of  a  mighty  river  in 
the  north  of  Canada  is  a  sight  worth  living  for. 

After  several  days'  travelling,  during  which  the  only 
signs  of  human  habitation  we  had  encountered  had 
been  a  solitary  wigwam  on  a  lonely  islet,  we  reached  a 
lake  which  was  to  be  the  termination  of  our  journey. 
This  lake  is  not  exactly  a  part  of  the  Peribonca 
River,  but  it  is  joined  on  to  it,  as  it  were,  on  its  left 
or  eastern  bank,  by  a  narrow  channel,  from  which  it 
widens  out  into  a  beautiful  but  somewhat  winding 
sheet  of  water.  It  is  nine  miles  in  length,  and  is  called 
Lake   Tschotagamor,   which    means   long   lake,  and   it 
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is  fed  by  a  trout  stream  at  the  far  end  called  the  Riviere 
Blanche. 

Tschotagamor  has  earned  a  fine  reputation  f(jr 
ouananiche,  but  was  then  visited  by  few  except  the 
trappers,  lumberers,  and  fur-hunting  Indians  in  the 
winter  season.     The  reputation  it  has,  however,  is  not 
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SO  much  for  containing  many  ouananiche  as  for  holding 
large  ones,  and  w^e  w^ished,  although  rather  late  in  the 
season,  to  study  its  merits  for  ourselves.  Paddling 
along  for  a  few  miles,  we  eventually  landed  on  a 
delicious  promontory  surrounded  by  a  beach  of  the 
very  finest  hard  sand.  Just  above  the  sand  was  a 
capital    camping   ground,  affording   a   fine  view  of  the 
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whole  length  of  the  lake  and  of  the  mountains  sur- 
rounding it. 

It  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  prettiest  lake  I 
have  ever  seen.  The  mountains  surrounding  it  arc 
just  high  enough  to  be  beautiful,  without  being  so 
high  as  to  make  its  waters  gloomy.  They  shut  out 
neither  the  sun  by  day,  nor  the  moon  or  stars  by 
night  ;  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  scenes  Mr. 
Chambers  and  I  ever  witnessed  was  when  the  planet 
Mars,  being  exceptionally  bright,  cast  its  reflected 
radiance  in  a  stream  of  star  beams  from  side  to  side 
of  the  crystal  waters. 

On  our  arrival  at  our  camping  ground  we  had  at 
once  evidence  that  the  enterprising  Yankee  had  been 
there  before  us,  and  had  not  forgotten  to  advertise 
himself  in  true  Yankee  fashion.  Nailed  upon  a  tree 
was  a  sort  of  board  of  the  trespassers-beware  descrip- 
tion. On  it  was  inscribed,  in  well-carved  letters,  that 
Mr.  Myers  and  Mr.  Koechlor,  of  New  York,  had  in 
July,  1891,  caught  two  81b.  "  winnonish " — this  is 
evidently  the  Yankee  way  of  spelling  ouananiche,  by- 
the-bye — one  trout  of  /lb.,  and  one  pike  of  471b. 
Bravo,   Myers ! 

We  ourselves  had  on  the  way  up  only  hooked  a 
pike  as  long  as  our  canoe,  and  weighing  probably — 
so  the  Indians  said,  at  least— iQolb.  ;  but  we  had 
not  thought  it  worth  while  to  record  the  fact,  as  pike 
were  so  plentiful.  I  may  as  well  add,  we  did  not  care 
to  take  him  on  board  though,  for  two  reasons  :  one 
was,  we  were  afraid  he  might  swallow  the  Kodak 
and  all  the  beautiful  scenes  within  it  that  Chambers 
had  taken  with  such  pains  ;  the  other  was,  we  should 
have   wanted   an  extra  man    to  portage    the  pike.     So 
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we  let  hi  in  <;o  again,  and  also  considerately  allowed 
him  to  take  some  of  our  properties — such  as  spoons, 
casts,  lines,  etc. — with  him  as  a  souvenir  of  our  visit. 

We  were  soon  ourselves  at  work  after  "  winnonish  "  ; 
but  here  a<^ain  the  Yankees  had  the  better  of  us,  for 
we  got  no  eight-pounders  in  that  lake,  although  several 
five  and  four-pounders,  and  one  six-pounder,  fell  to 
our  rods.  But  the  fish  were  stiff  and  only  came 
occasionally,  and  after  an  hour  or  two's  fishing  I 
found  myself  saying,  in  the  words  of  the  in(^emie  of 
"  Pink  Dominoes,"  *'  This  is  not  what  I  came  here 
for."  But  if  the  fish  were,  as  the  Scots  say,  "  dour," 
they  were  magnificent  when  hooked.  Springing  out 
of  the  water  repeatedly  to  the  height  of  five  or  six 
feet,  they  glistened  in  the  sun  like  silver,  and  fell  back 
again  into  the  water  like  little  fat  pigs,  such  a  splash 
did  they  make. 

Once  I  hooked  a  couple  of  between  31b.  and  4lb.  each 
at  the  same  time — one  on  a  tiny  Jock  Scott,  the 
other  on  my  top  fly.  Never  w^as  there  such  a  sight 
and  commotion  on  any  lake ;  sometimes  both  were 
out  of  the  water  at  once,  sometimes  the  one  went 
down  as  the  other  went  up,  but,  fortunately,  I  had 
not  paid  my  visits  to  Farlow's  for  nothing.  The 
gutcast  was  new  and  held,  until  after  a  minute  or 
two  the  top  fish  made  his  final  bow  and  took  his 
departure. 

Then  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  whether  or 
not  an  ouananiche  could  run  as  well  as  jump.  A  well- 
known  New  York  angler,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  had  parti- 
cularly asked  me  to  observe  this  point,  as  some  people 
say  the  fish  only  jumps.  This  particular  fellow  no 
sooner   felt  that  he  had    got  rid   of  his  companion  in 
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misfortune  than  he  set  to  work  with  a  series  of  runs 
that  bent  my  httle  trout  rod  nearly  down  to  the  water, 
and  that  would  have  been  no  discredit  to  a  fresh- 
run  grilse  in  any  river.  We  got  him  at  last,  though, 
a  short  thick  fish  weighing  3|lb. 

It  seems  probable  to  me  that  these  ouananiche,  if 
not  yearly  visitants  to  the  sea,  yet  are  at  times  sea- 
going fish,  that  go  down  and  come  back  occasionally. 
And  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  evidently 
is  maintained,  since,  after  two  hundred  miles  of  falls, 
rapids,  and  pike-running,  only  the  biggest  arrive  at 
Lake  Tschotagamor,  and  even  are  found  forty  miles 
up  the  Peribonca  River,  as  my  Indian  guide  informed 
me.  He  declared  also  that  these  fish  farther  up  the 
river  are  much  darker  in  colour.  This  is  possibly  from 
their  being  longer  in  the  fresh  water. 

These  fish  have  tremendous  strength  of  tail,  and 
certainly  can,  if  they  like,  jump  from  ledge  to  ledge 
up  all  the  cataracts  from  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay. 
The  fact  that  they  are  found  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year  in  this  distant  lake,  and  are  even  netted  by  the 
Indians  in  a  peculiar  manner  under  the  ice,  only 
supports  my  theory,  that,  finding  the  distance  a  little 
long  and  the  difficulties  they  encounter  very  great, 
they  only  now  and  then  pay  a  visit  to  the  salt  water. 
But  land-locked  salmon  is  a  misnomer  for  them.  In 
my  humble  opinion  they  are  salmon-trout,  whether 
land-locked  or  no. 

As  an  example  of  the  strength  of  their  tails,  I 
may  mention  that  having  caught  a  4j-pounder,  and 
by  good  luck  netted  him  before  he  was  half  tired 
out,  I  had  to  throw^  myself  upon  him  in  the  birch 
bark  canoe   to  prevent  him  jumping  out   again,  as  he 
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h.id  .'ilrc.idy  done  out  of  tlic  landing  net.  From  the 
cramped  space  in  the  frail  craft  I  could  only  sit  on 
his  head  and  shoulders  for  a  minute  or  so,  but  could 
not  possibly  get  a  hold  of  him.  During  that  space 
of  time,  however,  he  administered  to  me  on  my  thigh 
with  his  tail  what  schoolboys  would  call  a  tremendous 
licking.  I  was  sore  for  a  couple  of  days  afterwards. 
This  experience  has  convinced  me  the  ouananiche  has 
strength  enough  to  go  up  anything. 

Our  fishing  on   the   second  day  proved   to   be  much 
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the  same  as  the  first,  few  fish  but  big  ones  being  our 
prey — some  of  the  finest  escaping,  of  course,  in  one 
final    but    triumphant    leap.      After    this   second    day, 
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although  there  was  a  possibility  of  getting  bears  in  a 
burnt  country,  where  the  blueberries  they  love  grow 
in  abundance,  only  a  few  miles  farther  up  the  Peribonca, 
near  the  Lac  au  Sable,  we  determined  to  return,  as 
to  hunt  bear  with  any  success,  several  days  more  than 
we  could  spare  would  have  been  necessary. 

The  journey  down  the  river  was  even  more  exciting 
and  dangerous  than  the  voyage  up.  To  avoid  long 
portages  we  frequently  ran  down  rapids,  the  waves 
of  which  resembled  the  waves  of  a  steamboat,  halting 
only  within  ten  or  twenty  feet  of  the  big  falls  below 
them,  after  steering  by  skilful  manipulation  the  canoe 
in  between  broken  rocks  at  the  upper  side.  This  is 
the  kind  of  thing  to  bring  one's  heart  into  one's  mouth 
until  accustomed  to  it,  for  it  seems  as  if  one  must 
actually  go  over  the  falls — in  fact,  as  if  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  paddlcrs  to  shoot  them.  We  did 
this  notably  at  three  of  the  cascades  of  the  mighty 
river — at  the  Portage  des  lies,  where  we  ran  in 
between  two  waterfalls,  then  descended  the  rocks  ;  at 
the  Portage  du  Diable,  which  well  deserves  its  name, 
as  the  rocks  surrounding  the  falls  are  simply  boulders 
as  big  as  houses,  all  lying  pell-mell,  tossed  anyhow 
one  on  the  top  of  the  other  ;  and  lastly,  at  the  most 
exciting  of  all,  the  Chute  du  Bonhomme. 

Above  this  fall,  after  in  succession  turning  two 
points  of  islands,  at  both  of  which  the  river  changes 
its  rapid  current  at  right  angles,  making  huge  whirl- 
pools, we  had  a  long  straight  run  of  smooth  rapid 
water  tearing  at  racing  speed  between  sunken  boulders. 
At  the  end  of  this  run  there  was  a  sheer  jump  down 
of  about  four  feet  of  green  water,  and  at  the  bottom 
of  the  jump  the  broken  rapids  racing  for  the  cataract, 
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one  of  at  least,  with  its  different  Icd^^es,  a  hundred 
feet  in  height.  After  the  rapid,  we  only  pulled  up 
in  an  eddy  within  two  canoes'  length  of  the  falls. 
The  sensation  of  that  race  down  the  rapid  was  exhila- 
rating and  delicious.  The  other  canoe  shipped  some 
water  from  the  foam-crested  waves,  but  we  got  through 
without  a  drop,  and  there  was,  in  consequence,  a  good 
deal  of  friendly  chaff  between  my  men  and  the  Indians 
in   Chambers's  canoe. 

The  worst  experience  of  all,  though,  was  one  we 
had  when  we  took  a  short  cut  at  the  Chute  du  Macleod 
to  avoid  the  high  mountain  portage  we  had  made 
going  up.  Here,  coming  down  the  river,  we  stopped 
at  a  rocky  and  precipitous  islet  of  shining  [and  slippery 
gneiss  rock,  or  hornblende,  which  divided  the  river 
into  two  portions,  each  having  a  fall.  We  climbed 
over  these  rocks,  the  lower  side  of  which  was  so 
precipitous  that  we  in  boots  could  only  descend  by 
sitting  down  and  sliding  from  one  boulder  to  the 
other.  The  men,  who  were  in  moccasins,  however, 
walked  up  and  down  them  as  usual  with  their  canoes 
over  their  heads  in  hat  fashion.  It  was  wonderful 
to  behold.  At  the  bottom  there  was  only  room  to 
put  one  canoe  afloat  at  a  time  between  two  rocks  in 
comparatively  still  water.  Then  going  out  of  the  little 
harbour,  an  eddy  swept  the  canoes  up-stream  towards 
the  frantic  kind  of  mill  race  now  coming  from  the 
right-hand  falls.  As  the  nose  of  each  canoe  emerged  in 
succession  from  the  eddy,  it  became  caught  by  the 
current,  and  for  a  second  we  were  broadside  on  to  the 
rapid.  Madly  do  they  paddle  at  the  bow  and  the  stern. 
The  birch  bark  boat  whirls  round  on  its  axis  like  a 
pivot,  her  nose  swings  down  the  stream,  and  away  we 
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are  swept  like  leaves  before  the  autumn  wind  at  about 
sixty  miles  an  hour.     It  is  glorious. 

I  think  it  will  be  impossible  for  either  of  us  ever  to 
forget  that  descent  du  Macleod.  As  for  my  friend 
Chambers,  before  he  started  down  this  rapid  he  was 
quite  prepared  for  certain  death. 

"  I  swim  exactly  like  a  stone,"  he  remarked.  ''  What 
the  deuce  shall  I  hold  on  to  when  we  capsize,  as  I 
know  we  are  going  to  do  in  that  cursed  place?" 

"  Try  the  Kodak,"  I  said  ;  '*  it  is  hollow,  and  will 
probably   float   you   up   like   a  life-buoy." 

"  By  Jove,  I  will  !  "  he  replied.  "  How  do  you  think 
I  had  better  wear  it — on  my  back  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  responded,  gravely  ;  "  I  think  you  had  better 
swing  it  round  your  neck,  so  that  it  hangs  upon 
your  chest  ;  it  will  keep  your  head  better  above 
water  so." 

''  By  Jove,  I  will ! — good  idea  that,"  and  he  prepared 
his  life-buoy  accordingly.  But  just  as  his  canoe,  which 
started  before  mine,  was  getting  out  of  the  eddy  into  the 
fierce  current,  1  saw  him  tear  off  the  Kodak  and  seize 
hold  of  a  spare  paddle  wc  had  found.  He  was  out  of 
sight  too  soon  for  me  to  see  any  more,  but  when  I 
reached  the  bottom  I  asked  him  why  he  had  exchanged 
his  patent  life-buoy  for  a  paddle  in  the  hour  of  need. 
"  Oh,"  he  replied  debonairly,  "  I  was  afraid,  if  the  canoe 
capsized,  of  getting  the  pictures  wet  !  "  The  bull  was 
a  good  one  ;  he  ought  to  have  been  an  Irishman,  but 
he  hails  from  Staffordshire. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  names  of  the 
various  falls  and  portages  are  to  be  taken  as  being  the 
right  ones  ;  they  are  usually  the  names  of  foremen  of 
the  lumberers   who  have  at  some  time  worked  in   the 
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vicinity  of  each,  Tind  the  Indians  and  guides  know   no 
others.     There   are,   in   fact,  probably  none. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  flics  and  mosquitos   bite 

a  good  deal  up  the 
Canadian  rivers. 
The  magnificent 
Peribonca  proved 
to  be  no  excep- 
tion ;  in  fact,  it 
was  magnificent 
here  also — or,  as 
the  word  Peribonca 
means,  "  curious 
river,"  so  it  proved 
a  curious  river  for 
flies  and  mosqui- 
But    Chambers    had    come 
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tos,   like    everything    else, 
prepared  for  them. 

One  night  in  camp,  when  they  were  particularly 
bad,  I  saw  him  anointing  himself  all  over  with  some 
patent  fly-repellent.  He  shone  like  the  sun  and  smelled 
like  a  peppermint-drop  when  the  operation  was  finished. 
I  sat  by  and  sneered  at  him,  saying  that  I  had  been 
in  India  and  did  not  believe  in  fly-repellents,  etc.  But 
let  those  laugh  who  win.  He  sat  there  shining  and 
smiling,  and  the  flics  flew  around  and  around,  but 
never  alighted  on  him  more  ;  therefore,  being  convinced, 
I  turned  myself  into  a  peppermint-drop  in  turn.  Only 
one  mosquito  ventured  to  alight  on  my  hand  ;  he 
walked  all  along  the  back  of  it,  tapping  it  with  his 
trunk  to  try  it,  as  in  India  an  elephant  does  a  bridge 
to  see  if  it  is  safe,  and  then  he  gave  it  up  and  flew 
sorrowfully    away,   saying    to   himself,    "  I    have   been 
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deceived  ;  I  came  to  eat  man,  and  lo !  it  is  only  pepper- 
mint." That  fly-repellent  can  be  bought  at  Chinic's,  at 
Quebec,  and  I  can  recommend  it  to  sportsmen. 

As  we  are  on  the  subject  of  insects,  I  may  as  well 
mention  that  I  found  the  well-known  stone-fly,  the 
may-fly  of  Scotland,  both  in  its  larval  and  imago  states, 
on  and  under  the  stones  at  one  point  up  the  river.  It 
was  evidently  late  for  the  fly,  however,  as  I  only  found 
one  living  specimen  of  each,  though  I  found  plenty  of 
the  "  crawler"  cases.  If  only  we  could  have  got  a  good 
supply  of  either,  what  a  lovely  bait  !  There  is  no  better 
bait  in  the  world  than  the  crawler,  or  *'  creeper,"  as  they 
call  the  stone-fly  larva  in  Ireland.  It  is  a  wonder  I 
got  any  at  all  at  the  end  of  August,  as  in  Great  Britain 
the  fly  appears  at  the  beginning  of  June  ;  but  it  is 
possible  the  ice   retards   its  development   in   Canada. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  people  who  want  to  go  to  fish 
for  ouananiche,  I  may  here  state  that  they  take  both 
fly  and  artificial  minnow,  and  the  best  places  are  the 
heavy  swirling  pools  below  a  rapid.  Here  they  lie 
chiefly  in  what  the  Canadians  call  la  brou.  The  "■  brew  " 
is  a  good  name  for  the  thin  frothy  foam,  which  looks 
like  the  froth    on   beer  not  too   much   poured   up. 

We  found  our  guides  capital  fellows,  and  really  fond 
of  sport  for  its  own  sake.  On  our  downward  way  we 
landed  on  some  dangerous  rocks  below  the  Devil's 
Falls,  and  there  being  plenty  of  brou  there,  soon  got 
several  of  the  spotted  beauties  with  fly.  Joseph 
Boudreau,  a  guide,  could  not  stand  the  inaction  of 
sitting  by  idle.  Taking  a  paddle  from  the  canoe,  he 
tied  a  broken  piece  of  my  line  to  it,  on  the  line  he 
whipped  an  enormous  hook,  on  the  hook  he  placed  as 
a  bait  an  enormous    ouananiche  eye  from    one    of  the 
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captured  fish,  and  then  he  hove  this  eye  out  into  the 
hroii.  In  a  minute  or  two,  with  many  exclamations  in 
the  strange  Canadian  French  patois,  he  dragged  out  an 
enormous  dore — a  fish,  by-the-bye,  that  has  itself  an  eye 
so  lustrous  and  luminous  that  it  looks  like  the  eye  of  a 
cat  seen  in  the  dark.  It  was,  in  sooth,  a  strange  fishing 
apparatus,  but  at  any  rate  it  had  the  merit  of  being  a 
success. 

I  forgot  to  say  he  also  tried  the  artificial  earth-worms, 
but  found  them  useless  in  the  rough  water,  as  they 
broke  or  came  off  on  the  slightest  touch  on  the  rocks. 

There  is  among  the  Indians  and  French  Canadian 
half-breed  guides  a  custom  which  almost  amounts  to  a 
superstition,  and  which  shows  that  they  have  a  kindly 
feeling  towards  their  fellow- men  ;  it  is,  never  to  pull 
down  the  sticks  and  pegs  that  they  may  have  cut  for 
themselves  to  pitch  tents  with  upon  coming  into  camp, 
but  to  leave  them  standing,  so  that  they  may  be  of  use 
to  any  other  people  coming  after  them.  Also,  if  they 
have  any  objects  they  do  not  want  to  use,  they  leave 
them  behind  them  at  their  last  camp,  relying  upon 
the  honesty  of  those  coming  after  them,  if  they  do 
make  use  of  them,  not  to  take  them  away,  for,  as  a 
rule,  they  all  respect  each  other's  property.  I  myself 
saw  axes  and  paddles  lying  about  in  a  boat  in  this 
sort  of  a  way,  while,  as  mentioned  elsewhere,  Chambers 
and  I  four  years  later  found  our  own  tent  poles  still 
standing  on  the  portage  trail  at  the  Chute  de  Savanne. 
1  took  the  paddles,  for,  as  mentioned  above,  we  had 
no  extra  ones  with  us,  thus  breaking  through  the  rule  ; 
but  I  knew  that  they  were  the  property  of  the  Roberval 
estate  manager,  whose  men  had  left  them  where  we 
found  them,  so  I  was  able  to  return  them  all  safe. 
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Another  point  worthy  of  note  by  any  that  may 
propose  to  follow  my  example,  and  to  <^o  up  any  of 
tlic  Canadian  rivers  by  canoe,  is  this  :  always  to  be 
careful  to  step  rii^ht  in  the  middle  of  your  canoe  when 
getting  in  or  out  of  it,  and  never  to  lean  on  the  sides. 
Moreover,  never  on  any  occasion  talk  to  your  guides 
when  they  are  taking  you  down  a  rapid.  Thirdly,  never 
separate  from  your  guides  during  a  portage,  or — as, 
even  when  loaded,  they  walk  very  fast  through  the 
forest  and  leave  you — you  will  surely  lose  the  trail. 
Observe  these  particulars,  and  take  no  whisky  with 
you  that  the  Indians  can  get  at  ;  then  you  will  be 
all  right. 

In  conclusion,  should  any  reader  of  this  paper  ever 
follow  in  the  writer's  footsteps,  and  go  for  a  summer 
journey  up  a  Canadian  river,  I  hope  he  may  often 
experience  one  rare  treat,  which  is,  to  be  able  to 
enjoy  for  his  breakfast,  at  5.30  a.m.,  the  cJief-dceuvre 
of  our  Montaignais  cJief,  in  the  shape  of  a  fresh  and 
beautifully  cooked  ouananiche,  rolled  in  birch  bark 
and  baked  in  the  ashes. 


A    MOOSE    HUNT 

THE  moose,  the  bi<^gcst  of  the  deer  tribe  in  North 
America,  is  practically  the  same  animal  as  the 
European  elk  still  to  be  found  in  Scandinavia, 
Northern  Russia,  and  possibly  in  some  of  the 
northernmost  parts  of  Germany  also.  Moreover,  he 
is  of  the  same  genus  as  the  old  Irish  elk,  whose 
enormous  horns  excavated  from  bogs  fairly  take  away 
the  breath  of  the  sportsman  who  views  them  upon  the 
walls  of  some  museum  or  country  house  adjacent  to 
the  scene  of  their  discovery.  Although  his  antlers 
cannot  compare  with  the  gigantic  trophies  of  the 
antediluvian  Irish  elk,  the  moose  of  Canada  is  himself 
a  tremendous  creature,  an  old  bull  moose  frequently 
standing  as  much  as  nineteen  hands  high  at  the  shoulder. 
With  his  very  high  withers  and  his  Roman  nose  he  is 
an  ungainly  beast,  especially  as  his  enormously  tall  legs 
give  one  the  idea  of  being  too  long  for  his  body. 

For  all  that,  he  is  agile  in  the  extreme,  and  those 
tall  legs  of  his  seem  equally  adapted  for  stepping  over 
the  fallen  logs  lying  everywhere  in  the  Canadian  forests, 
or  for  splashing  through  the  muskegs  or  sw^ampy 
prairies,  where  he  dearly  loves  to  roam  in  search  of  his 
favourite  food  the  willow.  For  the  huge  hoof  widens 
out  as  it  sinks  into  the  bog,  while  the  great  strength 
of  the  moose  enables  him  to  lift  it  out  again  easily  and 
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without  apparent  effort,  no  matter  how  deeply  the  h'mb 
may  sink.  With  his  huy;e,  wide-spreading  palmated 
antlers  towering  above  his  lowered  head,  and  his  wild 
eye  fixed  upon  you  when  about  to  charge,  a  moose  is 
a  ferocious-looking  animal  indeed.  How  great  is  his 
strength  none  know  better  than  the  writer  of  the.se 
lines,  whose  scarred  wrist  bears  witness  to  the  occasion 
when  for  five  minutes  at  least  he  preserved  his  life  by 
hanging  on  to  the  horns  of  one  of  these  huge  creatures, 
which,  after  charging,  carried  him  about  the  while  as 
easily  as  had  it  been  but  a  fly  upon  his  antlers.  That 
was  a  terrible  experience  indeed,  but  as  it  was  not  my 
first  moose  we  will  not  go  on  with  it  here. 

There  are  two  methods  of  hunting  the  moose  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  One,  which  is  chiefly  practised 
in  the  lower  provinces,  that  is.  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick,  is  by  hiding  at  night  in  the  rutting  .season 
and  calling.  The  call,  which  is  made  to  imitate  the 
tremulous  cry  of  the  cow  moose,  can  be  heard  at  a 
great  distance.  It  is  made  with  the  assistance  of 
a  sort  of  funnel  of  birch  bark,  and,  if  the  cry  be  skilfully 
given,  will  on  a  still  night  bring  the  bull  moose  from 
a  distance  of  a  mile  or  two  right  up  to  the  very  muzzle 
of  the  rifle  of  the  hunter  who  is  waiting  to  slay  him. 
Thus  seeking  for  love  he  finds  death.  It  seems  scarcely 
an  honourable  way  to  kill  this  mighty  monarch  of  the 
forest ! 

The  other  method,  that  of  still  hunting,  is  that  more 
usually  pursued  by  the  Indians  and  other  hunters  of 
the  lone  North-West  ;  and  it  is  only  by  careful  tracking, 
by  great  endurance,  and  by  the  greatest  precaution 
that  success  can  be  attained  by  him  who  would  kill 
his  first  moose.     I  am  not  alluding  to  another  method 
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of  Still  hunting,  which  usually  depends  more  upon  chance 
than  on  skill  ;  this  is  shooting  the  moose  from  the  birch 
bark  canoe,  as  he  comes  down  to  drink  at  the  borders 

of  some  far- 
away lake  or 
stream.  This 
is  a  method 
of  hunting  far 
more  often 
successfully 
practised  i  n 
shooting  cari- 
b  o  u  than 
moose,  as  one 
can  usually 
be  more  cer- 
tain of  the 
exact  haunts 
of  the  former 
at  a  certain 
period  than 
of  the  latter, 
who  is  a  great 
traveller. 
Many  a  huge 
bull  moose 
certainly  has 
been  slain  in 
this  way,  but 

he  is  more  likely  to  be  obtained  quite  unexpectedly  by 
a  chance  shot  from  a  canoe  than  when  deliberately 
employed  in  looking  for  him  in  this  manner.  Great 
slaughter   of  moose  also  takes   place  at  times  by  the 
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Red  Indians  in  the  depth  of  the  winter.  At  such  a 
time  a  band  of  moose  will  form  what  are  called  moose 
yards,  within  which  they  trample  down  all  the  snow, 
leaving  a  rampart  all  around  them,  traversed  by  only 
one  or  two  exits.  But  it  requires  the  Redskin,  with 
his  love  of  reckless  waste  of  life,  to  kill  off  a  band 
of  moose  in  a  moose  yard  ;  besides  which,  to  track 
them  to  its  entrance  through  the  deep  snow,  with 
a  thermometer  down  to  40  deg.  below  zero,  is  more 
likely  to  prove  fatal  to  the  white  man  than  the 
moose. 

In  order  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  wholesale  massacre 

in  this  manner  of  the  larger  food-giving  animals,  such 

as  moose  and  wapiti,  the  Hudson   Bay  officials  in  the 

North-West,   upon   whom    the    Indians  are   dependent 

for  their  stores,  have  of  late  years  steadily  refused    to 

take  from  the    Indians  any  of  their   undressed    hides. 

It   is   only  when    the   skins    are   tanned,    dressed,    and 

turned  into  shirts,  gloves,  or  moccassins  that  they  will 

be  accepted   at  the   Hudson   Bay  posts  ;    nor  will   the 

carcass   of  one   of  these   animals    be  bought  from   an 

Indian.     In  spite  of  this  the  Indians  are  rapidly  killing 

out   all   the    food   by   wantonly    destroying,    whenever 

they   get   the  chance,  far    more    game    than    they   can 

use.     The    time    will   soon    come,    therefore,   when,    if 

they  do  not  take   to   agriculture   far    more   than    they 

do  now,  they  must  starve  and   be  wiped   off  the  face 

of  the  earth,  as  they    have  themselves   wiped   out  the 

buffalo.     It  is  especially  in  the  winter  that  the  greatest 

destruction  of  big  game  goes  on.     For  then    not  only 

does   the    snow    much    facilitate    the   tracking    of  the 

animals,  but  also  often  impedes   them  in  their  escape, 

while  the  wily  savage  can  follow  on  snow-shoes. 
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It  was  in  the  beginning  of  October  that,  after  travel- 
ling for  six  days,  I  found  myself  in  the  far-away  back- 
woods skirting  the  shores  of  an  arm  of  one  of  the 
great  northern  lakes,  and  on  the  further  shore  we 
could  see  that  the  forest  fires  were  raging.  We  had 
seen  and  heard  them  blazing  across  the  water  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  the  air  was  full  of  smoke.  Despite 
the  fact  of  the  water  being  between  us,  this  was  some- 
what alarming,  for  the  few  Indians  I  met  gave  all 
sorts  of  contradictory  reports  as  to  the  actual  direction 
in  which  there  were  forest  fires. 

Our  trail  lay  for  the  greater  part  through  woodland 
— all  the  wood  being  as  dry  as  tinder,  logs  lying 
scattered  about  pell-mell  in  every  direction,  rendering 
the  use  of  the  axe  frequent  to  clear  the  track.  We 
were,  we  knew,  in  a  veritable  fire-trap  should  once 
the  fire  work  round  the  end  of  the  arm  of  the  lake  ; 
but  such  was  my  desire  for  moose  that  I  pushed  on. 
Eventually  my  half-breed  attendant  and  I  managed 
with  difficulty  to  get  our  Red  River  ox-cart  across 
a  deep  creek  or  stream  of  good  water,  which  we  were 
very  glad  to  find,  beyond  which  we  soon  had  the 
camp  fire  burning  in  a  spot  which  we  carefully  cleared 
all  round  of  any  brushwood  likely  to  catch.  This 
half-breed  was  a  capital  fellow,  strong  as  a  horse,  and 
perfectly  tireless,  an  excellent  cook,  but  no  hunter, 
and  together  we  were  searching  for  a  famous  Indian 
moose-hunter  whom  we  knew  to  be  somewhere  out 
in  those  wilds. 

The  next  morning  we  could  hear  the  crackling  of 
the  forest  fires  sounding  nearer,  and  the  air  was  so 
dark  with  smoke  that  a  brace  of  wild  duck  that  had 
lost  their  way  flew  against  our  little  tent  with  a  thud. 
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Becoming  alarmed,  wc  pushed  on  rapidly,  and  breathed 
more  freely  when  wc  had  floundered  through  some 
very  wet  muskegs,  after  which,  being  out  of  the  con- 
tinuous forest,  we  traversed  small  prairies  and  occasionally 
belts  of  wood.  Eventually,  after  the  air  had  become 
clear  of  smoke,  and  when  the  crackling  of  the  fires 
could  be  no  longer  heard,  I  came  upon  the  Indians 
I  was  in  search  of.  They  were  camped  upon  a  grassy 
ridge  overlooking  a  large  marshy  pond  of  very  bad- 
tasting  water.  They  had  several  wigwams,  crowds 
of  ferocious  Huskey  dogs — as  they  call  the  Eskimo 
breed — some  women  and  children,  and  enormous 
quantities  of  raw  meat  hanging  up  to  dry  on  poles 
over  wood  fires. 

That  Indian  encampment  was  not  a  pleasant  thing 
to  approach,  but  I  had  to  approach  it,  in  spite  of  the 
smells  and  the  Huskey  dogs.  These  brutes,  which 
look  like  wolves,  usually  bite  first,  and  think  about 
it  afterwards.  Fortunately  for  us,  the  chief,  whose  name 
was  Rainy  Cloud,  came  out  just  in  time  from  his 
wigwam,  and  he  rained  such  showers,  not  clouds,  of 
curses  and  blows  combined  upon  those  savage  brutes 
that  they  were  compelled  to  give  up  their  evident 
intention  of  making  a  meal  of  myself  and  my  com- 
panion. Then  I  had  to  solemnly  shake  hands  with 
every  filthy  man  and  woman  Indian  in  the  band. 
"  Shade  of  Fenimore  Cooper  !  what  price  the  noble 
Redskin  now?"  did  I  inly  exclaim  while  going  through 
this  terrible  ordeal.     But   I  survived  it  somehow. 

I  put  up  my  camp  as  far  from  the  Indians  as  possible  ; 
but  Rainy  Cloud,  with  Waving  Pine  and  Long  Arrow, 
came  over  too,  and  did  not  depart  until  they  had 
got    much    tea   and    sugar  out  of  me.     For  the    three 
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succeeding  days  did  Rainy  Cloud  escort  me  moose- 
hunting.  During  these  three  days  did  I  wander 
alternately  through  dry  poplar  woods,  where,  although 
wearing  moose-skin  moccassins,  one  had  to  step  on  tip- 
toe the  whole  time  for  fear  of  twigs  crackling  ;  through 
willow  swamps,  where  numerous  branches  newly  eaten 
off  betokened  the  recent  presence  of  moose  ;  and  then 
again  through  miles  of  prairies,  shut  in  by  circular  belts 
of  trees,  like  a  gentleman's  park  surrounded  by  planta- 
tions. In  these  prairies  the  tracks  of  the  moose  and  the 
places  where  they  had  been  lying  down  were  numerous, 
while  in  the  long  hay-like  grass  the  roads  made  by  the 
bears  were  frequently  crossed. 

It  was  frightfully  hot  those  early  days  in  October, 
and  often  we  had  no  water.  To  procure  any  water  at 
all  I  had  occasionally  to  take  my  hunting  knife  and  cut 
out  some  sods  in  an  almost  dried-up  muskeg,  then  to 
wait  for  water  to  filter  into  the  hole.  When  it  had  very 
slowly  trickled  in  and  filled  the  hole.  Rainy  Cloud  and 
I  would  drink  the  yellow  fluid  thus  obtained,  after 
straining  it  through  a  handkerchief.  It  was  usually 
very  nasty,  but  I  once  got  some  delicious  water  from 
a  muskeg  which  to  look  at  was  stagnant  with  rotten 
vegetation. 

We  got  no  moose  at  all  during  those  three  days.  It 
was  always  the  same  thing  !  As  we  tramped  along, 
hour  after  hour^  whenever  we  found  a  trail  of  any 
animal.  Rainy  Cloud,  scarcely  pausing  to  look  at  it, 
would  know  how  old  it  was.  With  the  exception  of 
bears,  of  which  there  was  plenty  of  fresh  trail,  he 
would  always  say  "  a  week  old " — "  a  fortnight  old." 
Only  once  did  we  find  the  trail  of  one  moose,  and  a 
large  one  too,  to  which  he  said  "  yesterday." 
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At  last  we  gave  it  up,  the  Indian  himself  declaring 
that  all  the  moose  in  that  country  were  "  nipoh,"  that 
is  dead.      He  and  his   gang  had  evidently  killed    the 

country  out  before  I 
got  there. 

Unfortunately  for 
the  white  hunter, 
there  is  no  restriction 
as  to  hunting  seasons 
for  the  Redskin,  but 
/  he  himself  must  not 
begin  to  hunt  moose 
before  October.  Very 
disheartened  at  hav- 
ing undergone  so 
much  toil  in  vain,  I 
left  that  district,  re- 
turned to  the  big 
lake,  got  a  boat,  and 
sailed  upwards  of  a 
hundred  miles  to  the 
northward.  I  had 
taken  with  me  a  new 
hunter  who  knew 
that  country,  whose 
name  was  Singing 
Bird.  Of  all  the 
unsociable,  disagree- 
able Indians  I  ever 
had  to  do  with, 
Singing  Bird  was  the 
most  disagreeable  and 
THE  TACITURN  SINGING  BIRD.  thc  most  tacitum.  But 
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he  was  a  splendid  hunter,  and  before  we  had  been  a 
week  in  the  new  country  we  very  nearly  had  several 
moose.  But  the  weather  had  become  frosty  and  there 
was  no  wind.  The  consequence  was,  do  all  we  could, 
the  twigs  would  crack  under  my  moccassined  feet  when- 
ever we  were  getting  near  one  in  the  woods,  after 
perhaps  tracking  him  for  hours  in  the  prairies.  On 
such  occasions  Singing  Bird  used  to  grunt  out,  "  Ugh — 
your  fault  ! "  as  we  would 
hear  the  huge  animal  crash- 
ing away  within  a  few  yards 
of  us.  And  then  without 
another  word  he  would  start 
another  hunt  after  a  new 
moose,  for  to  follow  one 
once  disturbed  was  useless — 
he  would  not  stop  for  miles. 

After  a  day  or  two's  hunt- 
ing in  common,  I  began,  in 
spite  of  Singing  Bird's  dis- 
agreeable ways,  to  have  a 
great  respect  for  his  method 
of  hunting.  And  he  got  a  respect  for  me  also  when 
I  found  him  out  in  a  lie  one  day,  when  he  got  tired 
before  I  did.  We  had  been  following  for  miles  the 
trail  of  a  big  bull  moose  and  a  cow,  when  suddenly 
Singing  Bird  said, 

"  No  use,  yesterday's  trail ;  go  camp  now." 

I    merely  looked  at    him    and    said  : 

"  Singing  Bird,  did  it  freeze  yesterday  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  he,  "  this  morning." 

Then  I  said,  "  Singing  Bird,  I  saw  where  those  two 
moose  had  broken  ice." 


THE    ONLY   TIME    HE    EVER 
LAUGHED. 
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HE    TOPPLES    RIGHT    OVER. 


He  saw  that  he  was  caught,  and,  probably  for  the 
only  time  in  his  life,  laughed. 

Then  he  said,  "  Let's  go  on." 

But  we  did  not  get  them  that  night. 

Next  day  he  found  the  trail  of  those  moose  ten 
miles  from  where  we  had  seen  them  the  night  before. 
He  did  not  follow  it,  but  instantly  started  off  at  right 
angles.  We  walked  five  miles,  across  prairie  and 
muskeg,  till    we   came    to    a    little  wood.     "  Wait,"    he 
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said.  It  was  the  only  word  he  had  uttered  all  day. 
When  we  had  been  waiting  two  long  hours  in  silence 
he  pulled  my  sleeve.  Far  out  on  the  prairie  was  that 
which  made  my  heart  thump  as  it  never  thumped 
before.  Two  black  dots — yes,  two  black  dots! — coming 
nearer.  The  two  moose,  by  thunder  !  Nearer  they 
came,  and  nearer,  till  I  could  see  the  magnificent 
antlers  of  the  bull  distinctly  as  they  stood  out  against 
the  frosty  sky,  and  the  female  being  a  little  behind, 
he  occasionally  turned  round  and  caressed  her.  Then 
they  came  on  again,  straight  towards  us,  biting  off 
the  tops  of  a  willow  bush  here  and  there. 

At  last  they  were  within  fifty — no,  forty — yards  of 
us.  Every  nerve  in  my  body  trembled  as  I  raised 
my  Winchester  and  aimed  at  the  bull.  Bang !  He 
is  down  on  his  knees — dead  ?  No !  He  is  up,  and 
coming  straight  at  us  with  a  bellowing  cry.  Bang ! 
again,  as  he  seems  about  to  rush  past  or  over  us.  With 
a  terrible,  awful  crash  that  huge  mass  of  animate  flesh 
topples  right  over  into  the  bushes  alongside  us,  nearly 
crushing  us  in  his  fall.  The  edge  of  his  antlers  scraped 
my  cap  off!     But  I  had  killed  my  first  moose! 
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MY  old  trout  rod  was  talking  to  me  recently, 
when,  after  examining  his  scars  received  in  a 
career  of  long  and  honourable  service,  I  took  him  out 
just  for  old  sake's  sake  to  see  if  he  was  not  too  stiff 
to  spin  a  minnow  for  a  salmon  trout  in  the  pool.  For, 
as  he  confessed  to  me  himself,  he  is  a  bit  clumsy  with 
the  fly  nowadays,  after  the  various  breaks  in  a  career 
which  commenced  in  the  year  1872,  when,  for  the 
modest  sum  of  one  guinea,  he  first  quitted  his  hospitable 
quarters  in  Farlow's  shop  to  become  my  companion 
for  life.  But,  if  a  bit  rigid  in  his  joints,  he  had  by 
no  means  lost  his  memories  when  I  held  him  tenderly 
in  my  hand  once  more,  after  a  long  period  of  inaction, 
and  with  his  memories  he  brought  back  my  own.  For 
that  is  the  beauty  of  an  old  rod,  he  is  such  an  agreeable 
companion,  and  has  so  much  to  say. 

Mine  recalled  to  me  various  histories  of  adventure 
in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  but  commenced 
with  vivid  pictures  of  the  delights  of  the  moorland 
and  the  heather.  Oh,  the  charm  of  the  rippling  burn 
dashing  over  the  waterfall,  scattering  the  little  glittering 
drops  all  over  the  deliciously  green  ferns  on  the  face 
of  the  cliff,  the  overhanging  brackens,  and  making 
the  verdant  mosses  greener  still.     How  delightful,  just 
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when  August  is  beginning  to  show  up  the  colouring 
of  the  bonny  heath  flowers  with  grand  effect  upon 
the  hill  tops,  to  be  oneself  alone  upon  some  distant 
mountain  side  with  willowy  wand  in  hand  whipping  a 
dashing  mountain  stream  !  How  pleasant  to  wade  up 
the  stream  and  splash  along  in  the  cool  water,  passing 
under  cliffs  clothed  with  the  scarlet  rowan  berries  ;  how 
exciting  to  spring  from  rock  to  rock  over  some  deep 
current  ;  what  a  delight  to  cast  the  fly  lightly  and  care- 
fully into  the  dark  holes  below  some  mimic  cataract  and 

pull  out  thence 
the  struggling, 
golden -bellied 
trout ! 

How  reposeful 
to  hear  all  the 
time  nought, 
save  the  drowsy 
hum  of  the  bee 
on  the  heather, 
the  tinkling  of 
the  brook,  or 
the  jubilant 
cackling  laugh 
of  the  cock 
grouse  up  upon 
the  hill!  All 
these  delights 
were  first  real- 
i  s  e  d  by  me 
when,  with 
my  then  new 
trout     rod, 


SCARS    RECEIVED   IN    A   CAREER    OF    HONOURABLE 
SERVICE. 
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I,  as  a  mere  lad,  wandered  day  by  day  over  the 
moorland  hills  in  Perthshire,  and  fished  the  waters  of 
either  the  Shaggie  or  the  Keltic  burn.  How  lusty 
were  the  golden  trout  I  then  captured  in  those  streams, 
how  grand  in  condition,  how  gallantly  they  fought  for 
life  and  liberty  !  I  was  staying  at  a  farmhouse  called 
the  Brae  of  Monzie — which  last  word,  as  all  Scotsmen 
know,  is  pronounced  Monee — with  a  grand  Highland 
farmer  named  John  M'Isaac.  What  a  good  fellow  he 
was,  and  how  kind  and  hospitable  his  sister  Maggie, 
who  kept  house  for  him  ! 

Many  adventures,  born  of  inexperience,  did  I  have 
when  fishing  those  moorland  burns.  Upon  one  occa- 
sion I  had,  by  bounding  from  rock  to  rock,  succeeded 
in  reaching  a  deep  black  pool  below  a  waterfall, 
which  pool  bore  a  bad  reputation,  for  a  man  had  been 
drowned  there.  It  was  said  that  to  fall  into  that  pool 
when  the  water  was  high  was  certain  death,  for  there 
were  shelves  of  rock  beneath  which  one  must  inevitably 
be  carried  by  the  current,  with  no  chance  of  one's 
mangled  corpse  reappearing  thence  until  the  heaviest 
winter  spates  should  once  more  bring  to  light  the  grue- 
some horror  from  beneath  the  submerged  ledges.  One 
last  bound  from  a  high  boulder  had  landed  me  over  a 
deep  rushing  current  upon  the  shore  of  the  pool,  but 
when,  after  successfully  fishing  its  foaming  eddies,  I 
looked  for  a  means  to  return  or  to  proceed,  I  found 
both  ways  barred  to  me. 

To  go  back  was  hopeless  unless  I  wished  for  a 
broken  limb,  and  my  farther  advance  was  barred  by 
a  precipice.  Nowadays  I  should  have  the  sense  to 
take  off  my  cast  and  take  my  rod  to  pieces  before 
attempting  to  scale  the  cliff,  but   I   was  young  then — 
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and  foolish — and  endeavoured  to  scramble  up  the 
hoary  and  slippery  height  with  all  standing.  How 
eventually,  fishing  rod,  fishing  basket,  and  all,  I  suc- 
cessfully swarmed  that  precipice,  after  a  terrible 
struggle,  by  clinging  on  with  teeth  and  nails  to 
the  sparse  bushes  and  scrubby  roots  of  heather,  is  it 
not  all  written  in  the  annals  of  my  own  memory,  as 
well  as  that  of  my  old  trout  rod  ?  For  then  it  was 
that  the  latter  had  its  first  top  joint  broken,  although 
I  myself  fortunately  reached  the  summit  utterly  ex- 
hausted, but  in  safety. 

Upon  another  occasion,  when  the  sky  was  dark  and 
lowering,  I  was  only  saved  from  a  night  upon  the 
moor  by  the  forethought  of  my  kind  host.  Fearing 
lest  I  might  be  lost,  the  sturdy  Highlander  came  up 
the  darkening  moor  to  look  for  me,  and  found  me 
just  before  the  breaking  of  a  most  fearful  thunder- 
storm, which  lasted  for  hours.  The  air  became  dark 
as  night,  the  heavy  clouds  came  down  all  round, 
and  the  cold  rain  hissed  and  drove  into  our  faces, 
until  even  the  worthy  farmer  himself  had  to  own  that 
he  was  lost.  We  wandered  about  over  the  moor  without 
the  slightest  idea  of  which  direction  we  were  taking  ; 
we  fell  into  peat  hags,  where,  had  we  not  been  drenched 
through  already,  we  should  have  been  wet  from  top  to 
toe  ;  we  broke  our  shins  and  our  elbows  against  rocks  ; 
we  repeatedly  plunged  into  soft  and  spongy  mosses  ; 
in  fact,  we  generally  had  a  very  bad  time  indeed. 
Eventually,  by  the  greatest  of  good  luck,  we  stumbled 
on  to  a  stone  wall.  This  wall  led  downhill,  and  we 
never  left  it  until  we  emerged  in  safety  at  length  upon 
cultivated  ground  not  a  mile  from  the  farm,  which  we 
gained  more  dead  than  alive. 
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Not  a  year 
had  elapsed  after 
this  adventure 
when  my  rod — 
my  still  new 
trout  rod,  with 
a  new  top — 
and  I  found 
ourselves  in  In- 
dia. No  more 
Scotch  hills,  no 
more  b  o  n  n  i  e 
purple  heather 
now.  My  sur- 
roundings con- 
sisted of  arid, 
sun-baked  soil, 
while  the  feath- 
ery palm  trees 
around  hung 
their  branches 
lazily,  as  though 
tired  of  the  awful 
sunbeams  which 
were  their  eternal  portion.  I  had  not  long  been  quartered 
at  Jubbalpore,  in  Central  India,  ere  I  had  learned  that 
there  was  within  reach  a  river,  the  Nerbudda.  Now, 
every  one  told  me  that  in  the  bosom  of  the  Nerbudda 
nestled  fish  in  plenty,  those  of  the  mahseer  species 
being  the  most  worthy  of  the  angler's  attention. 

But  I  learned  also  that  these  fish  were  not,  in  the 
Nerbudda,  to  be  captured,  as  in  other  parts  of  India, 
with  either  fly  or  the  spoon   bait.     No,  a  far  simpler 


MY    SURROUNDINGS    OF   ARID,    SUN-BAKED 
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diet  was  theirs.  What  suited  our  "  tattoos  "  would  suit 
them.  In  short,  what  we  fed  our  horses  on,  gram — 
or,  to  give  it  its  right  Hindustani  name,  "  chana  " — was 
the  bait  for  the  mahseer  of  the  Central  Provinces. 
Nearly  every  one  has  been  in  India  nowadays,  so  nearly 
every  one  knows  that  the  grains  of  gram  almost  re- 
semble those  of  Indian  corn.  To  use  them  for  fishing 
they  have  to  be  baked  ;  they  will  then  float  well.  A 
hole  having  been  bored  through  the  centre  of  the 
grains,  one  or  two  are  placed  upon  a  trout  hook, 
attached  to  a  gut  cast.  The  bait  is  then  cast  upon 
the  surface  of  the  water  like  a  fly,  when  the  mahseer, 
at  certain  times  and  places,  rise  and  swallow  it  like 
anything  ;  when,  that  is,  they  have  been  properly 
educated  up  to  gram. 

The  usual  educational  modus  operandi  is  as  follows  : 
A  native,  usually  one's  own  grass  cutter,  is  sent  out 
three  or  four  days  in  advance  with  plenty  of  "  chana." 
This  he  bakes  on  the  water's  edge,  and  with  it  baits 
several  places,  throwing  in  a  handful  from  time  to  time 
in  the  rapids  and  streams.  Still  waters  are  no  good 
for  the  purpose.  At  places  so  baited  mahseer  collect 
in  large  numbers,  and  then  comes  along  the  sahib  to 
catch  them. 

"  Have  you  baited  the  place  well,  O  Ram  Buks  ?  " 
he  asks  the  coolie.  "  Throw  in  at  once  a  handful  of 
gram,  and  show  me  that  you  have  not  been  lazy,  or, 
by  thunder  and  lightning  !  "  etc. 

"  Protector  of  the  poor  !  "  answers  the  black  man,  "  by 
day  have  I  toiled,  likewise  by  night.  Oh,  my  respected 
father  and  mother  !  believe  me  when  I  inform  my  august 
parentage  that  never  in  the  history  of  the  world  were 
there  so  many  *  machilis  '  collected  in  one  place,    Surely, 
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when   the   great  lord  sees  the   miUions   of   fish  he  will 
give  much  backshish  ?  " 

"  Pahlc    machili,    pichc    backshish!"    is    our    reply. 
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A    NATIVE    IS    SENT    OUT    IN    ADVANCE    V^ITH    PLENTY    OF    "  GHANA. 


"  Only  when  your  father  and  mother  have  caught  a 
few  dozen  fish  will  it  be  seen  that  you  have  not 
been  wasting  your   time  in  the  nearest  village  bazaar 
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stupefying  yourself  with  bhang.  Let  us  now  see 
what  you  have  prei)arcd  for  your  respected  parents  ? " 

In  goes  a  handful  of  gram,  and  in  a  second  the 
whole  surface  of  the  water,  previously  so  quiet  and 
unbroken,  is  a  perfect  turmoil  with  the  crowd  of  fishes, 
which  leap  to  the  surface  and  fight  wildly  with  each 
other  for  the  coveted  grains  of  roasted  gram.  In  another 
second  not  a  single  vestige  is  to  be  seen  of  the  food 
thrown  in  ;  moreover,  all  the  fi.sh  have  again  sunk  to 
the  bottom. 

"  Bahut  atcha  !  "  says  the  lordly  sahib.  "  I  will 
certainly  ask  the  Backshi  Sahib,  the  paymaster,  to 
generously  advance  you  eight  annas  at  least  on  account 
of  my  pay  for  the  year  after  next,  and  I  hope  you 
will  get  it ;  but  now  let  us  proceed  to  business.  Chuck 
in  a  handful  while  I  sling  in   my  hook," 

With  the  first  cast  of  the  line,  as  the  native  simultane- 
ously throws  in  a  handful  of  gram,  there  is  sure  to  be  a 
fish  hooked,  and  then  there  is  a  jolly  good  fight  when 
only  a  trout  rod  is  employed,  even  although  the 
largest  Nerbudda  fish  rarely  run  over  141b.  in  weight, 
and  often  arc  less  than  41b.  But,  whatever  their 
weight,  they  are  all  fighters.  The  worst  of  this  gram 
fishing  is  that,  owing  to  the  fighting  qualities  of  the 
mahseer,  lusty  beggar  as  he  is,  after  but  a  few  have 
been  caught  in  one  spot  the  others  get  shy. 

Hence  but  a  short  stay  can  be  made  at  one  baited 
place  ere  another  has  to  be  tried,  and  then  another 
again.  The  best  mahseer  fishing  that  I  ever  had  in 
the  saintly  Nerbudda  was  done,  however,  at  a  place 
where  it  was  not  necessary  to  send  on  any  grass 
cutter  or  other  coolie  to  bait  in  advance,  as  all  that 
was  done — free  gratis  for   nothing,  as  the  saying  is  — 
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by  the  l^rahmini  girls,  who  lived  in  a  holy  village 
near  some  temples.  Very  early  one  morning,  having 
dismounted  from  our  "tats"  in  some  palm  trees  over- 
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looking  the  river,  a  brother  officer,  an  old  hand  at 
the  game,  and  myself  descended  to  a  line  of  picturesque 
Hindoo  temples  at  Gwarry  Ghaut. 

Below     these    temples,    leading    precipitately    down 
into  the  river,  were  flights  of  long  stone  steps.     Upon 
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these  steps,  clad  in  a  single  silken  garment,  which  left 
all  the  inside  of  the  limbs  exposed  and  clung  dripping 
to  the  body,  were  crowds  of  beautifully  contoured  young 
Brahmini  girls,  light  yellow  in  hue.  All  were  pleasant 
visaged,  most  were  really  very  handsome,  and  all  were 
either  employed  in  bathing  their  own  shapely  persons 
or  else  in  washing  rice  in  sieve-like  baskets  in  the 
waters  of  Nerbudda.  A  charming  picture  they  formed 
indeed  thus,  all  laughing  and  splashing  in  the  water ! 
Meanwhile  groups  of  other  stately  girls  with  beautiful 
figures,  all  as  straight  as  a  dart  and  bearing  round 
water  jars  on  their  heads,  were  constantly  ascending 
and  descending  the  steep  slope  above  the  temples. 
It  was  a  wonderfully  picturesque  and  novel  spectacle 
to  a  boy  like  myself,  and  naturally  I  stood  gazing 
around  me  trying  to  take  in  a  scene  which  was  but 
a  repetition  of  what  had  gone  on  for  thousands  of 
years  at  the  same  spot. 

But  my  comrade  pulled  me  up  sharp. 

"  Here,  hurry  up,  old  chap,  put  up  your  rod.  You've 
no  time  to  waste  before  the  sun  gets  too  high  to  fish." 

"  But  where  are  you  going  to  fish  ? " 

"  Here  of  course,  from  these  steps  below  the  temples." 

"  What,  here  ?  "  I  asked  ;  "  among  all  these  half- 
naked  girls  !  Surely  you're  chaffing.  They  won't 
like  it.  Why,  they  are  looking  shy  already." 

"  Oh  yes,  they  do,"  cheerily  replied  my  captain, 
for  such  he  was  ;  "  besides,  they  are  not  naked  at  all, 
according  to  their  ideas.  Don't  you  see  that  they 
have  all  got  their  *  saree '  on,  or,  at  any  rate,  have 
got  on  part  of  a  wet  '  saree,'  which  they  are  changing 
for  a  dry  *  saree '  before  leaving  the  water  ?  So  long 
as    these    Indian    girls   don't   expose    more   than    their 
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figures  they  do  not  offend  modesty  in  any  way,  and 
you  see  they  never  do  more  than  that.  You  won't 
offend  these  young  Brahminis  in  the  least,  I  assure 
you.  When  you've  been  here  ten  minutes,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  you  won't  see  them  even,  as  they  are  doing 
now,  making  a  pretence  of  veiling  their  faces  with 
the  corner  of  their  sarees,  while  they  make  big  eyes 
at  you  over  the  silken  folds.  They'll  just  make  eyes 
at  you  without  going  through  all  that  formality.  But 
don't  mind  them  anyway,  we  are  here  to  fish.  See, 
they  are  laughing  at  us  already." 

He  was  quite  right,  they  were — smiling  with  great 
dreamy  eyes.  I  was,  however,  still  rather  embarrassed, 
for  I  was  as  young  as  the  maidens. 

"  It  is  all  very  well,"  I  said,  "  but  how  do  we  fish 
here  ;  there  is  no  room  ?  " 

"Confound  it!"  answered  my  skipper,  "do  as  I  do, 
fish  among  them,  over  them,  anywhere.  Where  the 
girls  are  there  are  the  fish  ! " 

As  he  spoke  he  slung  in  his  line  over  the  head  of 
the  Brahmini  girl  nearest  to  him,  and  instantly  he 
hooked  a  good  mahseer.  I,  losing  all  my  scruples,  fol- 
lowed suit,  and  hooked  one  also,  and  the  pair  of  us 
played  our  fish  for  about  ten  minutes  right  among  the 
groups  of  the  Indian  maidens,  until  they  got  up  a  de- 
gree or  two  higher  on  the  steps  out  of  the  way.  They 
became,  indeed,  most  excited  in  the  sport,  although 
they  never  lost  their  decorum. 

We  both  safely  landed  our  first  fish :  my  friend's 
was  a  five-pounder,  mine  was  a  four-pounder,  and  one 
of  the  girls  skilfully  landed  it  for  me  in  her  rice  basket, 
as  I  had  no  landing  net  handy,  we  only  having  one 
between  us.     But,  when  she  had  landed  it,  iti  slipped 
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off  the  basket  and  down  between  her  feet  and  frightened 
her,  so  that  she  fell  over  it,  amid  universal  amusement. 
We  got  a  splendid  bag  of  fish  that  morning  standing 
thus  on  the  top  of  the  steps  and  casting  over  the 
heads  of  the  pretty  Brahmini  girls  below  us,  the  fish 
often  fighting  furi- 
ously right  among 
the  feet  of  the  quite 
unabashed  bathers. 

I    soon    found    out 
the    reason    that    we 
caught  so   many   fish 
below    those     temple 
steps.      It    was    that, 
owing  to  the  habit  of 
the    girls    washing 
their    grain    at    that 
particular    spot,     the    \KZ^ 
fish  were  always  lying     jj^ 
there  to  pick  up  the    (^ 
morsels    that    were 
washed    away.      Six 
or    an    occasional 
seven-pounder     were 
the   biggest   fish  that   he  slung  in  his  line  over  the  head  of 
we  ever  got  at  Gwarry  o^'^  of  the  brahmini  girls. 

Ghaut,    but,    if  there 

were  no  real  big  fish,  there  were  quite  as  big  mahseer  as 
I  could  well  manage  with  my  trout  rod,  although  it 
was  a  good  strong  one  in  those  days.  There  were, 
unfortunately,  something  else  there  very  big  indeed, 
and  that  was  the  "  muggars,"  or  crocodiles.  Of  these 
there  were  usually  a  quantity  a  little   way  below    the 
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ghaut — great  long  fellows,  always  lying  on  a  sandbank. 
However,  they  usually  kept  down  the  river. 

One  morning,  however,  when  we  arrived  to  fish  we 
found  the  whole  place  in  an  uproar  of  excitement. 
All  of  the  poor  women  were  wailing  and  lamenting 
on  the  top  of  the  steps,  for  a  great  calamity  had  just 
taken  place.  The  water  being  low,  one  of  the  pretty 
Brahmini  girls,  whose  name  was  Lali,  had  ventured 
rather  deeper  down  into  the  water  than  usual,  when 
suddenly  a  huge  muggar  had  seized  her  by  the  legs. 
With  terrific  screams,  which,  alas  !  were  useless,  for 
assistance,  the  poor  young  creature  was  dragged  under 
water,  and  carried  away  right  before  the  eyes  of  her 
terrified  companions. 

We  brought  out  our  rifles  the  next  day,  and  several 
more  fellows  came  with  us  armed  with  double-barrelled 
Expresses,  and,  after  a  steady  aim,  we  all  blazed  off 
together  at  three  large  muggars  lying  on  the  sand 
bank,  and  we  hit  them  all.  Only  one  of  them,  however, 
did  we  kill  on  the  spot,  but  he  was  the  largest  of 
the  three,  and  inside  him  w^ere  found  the  silver  bangles 
which  the  unfortunate  girl  had  worn  as  ankle  ornaments. 
Both  of  the  other  crocodiles  also  were  found  dead  a 
day  or  two  later,  but  after  this  tragic  event  we  never 
cared  to  return  with  our  trout  rods  to  fish  at  Gwarry 
Ghaut. 
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ONE  of  the  most  delightful  fishing  excursions 
which  I  ever  experienced  in  India  was  in  the 
early  part  of  the  cold  season  after  the  incident  of 
the  "  niuggar "  at  Gwarry  Ghaut.  There  was  within 
a  day  or  two's  march  of  Jubbalpore  a  beautiful  stream 
known  as  the  Hirn  Nadee,  or  Deer  River,  which  was 
celebrated  for  the  quantity  of  mahseer  that  it  con- 
tained. The  cantonment  magistrate  at  Jubbalpore 
in  those  days  was  named  Brook.  He  was  an  ardent 
angler  and  an  excellent  raconteur.  In  fact,  he  was 
nick-named  "  Babbling  Brook "  to  distinguish  him 
from  another  civilian  of  the  same  name  in  the  station, 
who  was  renowned  for  his  silence.  Babbling  Brook 
was  the  kindest  and  most  hospitable  of  fellows.  He 
was  also  a  great  proficient  in  the  native  dialects,  and 
a  personal  friend  of  the  rajahs  and  princes  for  many 
miles  around. 

When  he  invited  me  to  accompany  him  upon  a 
fishing  excursion  into  the  dominions  of  a  certain 
thakoor,  or  native  duke,  whose  immense  estates  were 
situated  upon  the  banks  of  the  Hirn  Nadee,  I  was  in 
the  seventh  heaven  of  delight.  Brook  arranged  every- 
thing splendidly,  and  his  friend  the  thakoor  displayed 
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the  greatest  hospitality.  A  retinue,  somewhat  ragged 
certainly,  but  still  magnificent  in  its  way,  was  sent 
to  meet  us,  with  horses  and  three  elephants,  to  the 
nearest  point  which  we  could  reach  by  train,  and  we 
were  received  with  a  great  deal  of  show  and  ceremony. 
The  elephants  were  only  about  three-quarters  grown, 
but  they  were,  for  that  reason,  all  the  more  active. 
In  fact,  when  we  were  once  mounted  upon  the  guddees, 
or  cushions,  upon  their  backs — for  there  were  no 
howdahs  —  I  soon  found  as  we  traversed  the  jungles 
that  their  movements  were,  if  cumbrous,  so  excessively 
active  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  I 
could  keep  my  seat  by  clinging  with  all  my  might 
to  the  ropes  which  bound  the  guddee  to  the  back 
of  the  beast. 

The  journey  for  a  long  way  led  through  a  thorny 
forest,  which  was  everywhere  pervaded  with  the 
delicious  scent  of  the  wild  syringa  trees,  just  then  in 
full  bloom.  In  the  fresh,  cool  morning  air  nothing 
could  have  been  more  delightful.  To  make  the 
elephants  run  quicker  our  following  of  mounted  ragtag 
and  bobtail  galloped  close  behind  us  uttering  wild 
cries,  when  the  big  brutes,  which  I  then  learned  for 
the  first  time  have  a  great  antipathy  to  horses,  would 
exert  themselves  to  the  utmost,  and  ran  as,  I  should 
think,  elephants  never  ran  before. 

We  had  many  dangerous  nullahs  with  very  high 
and  steep  banks  to  cross,  and  it  was  simply  amazing 
to  see  the  wonderful  agility  with  which  the  great 
clumsy-looking  animals  would  descend  the  steep  slopes 
on  one  side  and,  after  often  scrambling  through  a 
muddy  watercourse  at  the  bottom,  re-a^cend  an  almost 
precipitous  bank  on  the  other.     At  one  point,  however, 
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I  nearly  came  to  signal  grief.  It  was  where  we  had 
to  cross  a  ford  of  the  Nerbudda  River.  The  current 
ran  very  fast,  and  the  water  was  so  deep  that  it 
came  up  to  within  a  few  inches  of  my  feet.  Suddenly 
a  native  on  one  of  the  other  elephants  crossing  above 
me  dropped  a  military  great-coat  of  mine,  which  he 
was  carrying,  into  the  river.  This  great-coat,  borne 
by  the  current,  came  whirling  past  my  elephant,  who, 
probably  from  taking  it  for  a  crocodile,  was  seized 
with  a  wild  panic  at  the  sight  of  the  supposed  muggar. 
The  "hathi"  jumped  and  plunged  in  the  middle  of 
the  river  like  a  three-year-old  colt,  raising  his  trunk 
and  bellowing  the  while  for  all  he  was  worth.  Both 
the  mahout  on  the  brute's  neck  and  myself  were  all 
but  thrown  into  the  river,  for  the  beast  became  quite 
unmanageable.  Brook  from  his  own  elephant  yelled 
to  me  to  hold  on  tight  to  the  guddee  rope,  as  there 
were  loads  of  huge  muggars  lying  on  a  sandbank 
a  little  below,  and  "  you  bet  your  sweet  life,"  as  they 
say  out  West,  I  did  not  require  telling  twice.  Mean- 
while the  mahout  cursed  the  elephant  with  every 
epithet  in  the  vernacular,  punishing  him  at  the  same 
time  dreadfully  with  the  cruel  iron  goad,  at  length 
reducing  him  to  reason  and  submission.  When  at 
last  he  had  quite  got  command  of  the  creature,  the 
mahout,  by  word  of  command,  made  the  elephant 
proceed  down  stream  to  pick  up  with  its  trunk  the 
still  floating  great-coat.  As  we  followed  it  down  we 
alarmed  the  great  crocodiles  on  the  sandbank,  which 
slid  slithily  off  into  the  water.  As  I  saw  the  loathsome 
reptiles  I  was  more  than  ever  thankful  that  I  had 
contrived  to  stick  to  my  seat  on  the  guddee.  When 
the  great-coat  had  been  retrieved  the  mahout  punished 
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the    clcpliant   worse  than  ever,  making  the  poor  beast 
scream  with  pain. 

The  same  mahout,  a  mere  lad  of  nineteen,  was 
upon  another  occasion,  when  Brook  and  I  were  upon 
the  same  elephant,  dreadfully  cruel,  repeatedly  driving 
the  goad  into  the  animal's  skull  with  both  hands, 
knocking  out  little  chips  of  flesh  and  bone  from  its 
head.  The  elephant's  offence  had  been  upon  that 
occasion  merely  that,  when  the  boy  had  dropped  the 
goad,  it  had  for  a  considerable  time,  no  matter  how 
much  sworn  at,  refused  to  pick  up  the  dreadful  imple- 
ment of  torture.  The  screams  of  agony  of  the  wretched 
animal  made  us  sick,  especially  as  for  a  long  time  we 
could  not  stop  the  inhuman  mahout  from  administering 
the  dreadful  punishment.  Had  we  been  in  British 
territory  we  should  have  half  killed  him,  but  we  were 
in  a  semi-independent  state  and  he  was  our  host's 
servant.  Brook  reported  him,  of  course,  but  the 
thakoor  merely  smilingly  remarked  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  mahouts  should  have  the  upper 
hands  of  the  elephants.  My  only  wonder  was  that 
the  sagacious  beast  we  rode  did  not  tear  the  devilish 
young  native  from  his  back  with  his  trunk  and  then 
knead  him  into  pulp  under  his  knees.  Well  indeed 
would  he  have  deserved  such  a  fate ! 

Upon  first  arriving  at  the  thakoor's  head  village 
or  township  we  were  received  with  great  ceremony  in 
his  palace  by  that  dignitary  himself,  surrounded  by 
crowds  of  followers.  Our  shoulders  were  anointed 
with  attar  of  roses,  offerings  were  made  to  us  of  betel- 
nut  and  pan-leaves  to  chew  :  also  to  each  of  us  of 
what,  to  my  then  unaccustomed  eyes,  looked  far  more 
sensible,  namely,  huge  trays  full  of  rupees.     Alas  !  for 
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a  poor  subaltern's  disillusion,  Brook  quickly  instructed 
me  only  to  touch  and  remit  the  rupees,  explaininy,  that 
in  these  degenerate  days  these  "  nazars "  of  rupees 
were  merely  a  show,  although  things  used  to  be  quite 
different  in  the  palmy  days  of  old  "  John  Company 
Sahib."  After  the  exchange  of  many  compliments 
with  our  host,  sacred  garlands  of  pungent-smelling 
yellow  flowers,  like  marigolds,  were,  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  much  beating  of  tom-toms,  solemnly  suspended 
around  our  necks.  Then,  to  my  infinite  relief,  we 
were  allowed  to  mount  our  elephants  once  more  and 
proceed  to  a  charming  little  camp  which  had  been 
pitched  for  us,  with  every  convenience  that  one  could 
require.  Evening  had  come  upon  us  by  the  time 
that  we  were  comfortably  installed  in  our  tents  by 
the  side  of  the  rattling  waters  of  the  liirn  Nadee,  and 
it  was  too  late  to  think  of  fishing  that  night.  A  cold 
tub  in  the  bath  tent  and  then  a  good  dinner  was  the  order 
of  the  day,  after  which  a  pipe  and  bed.  Meanwhile 
the  delicious  cool  air  was  scented  with  the  syringa 
blossoms,  while  the  whole  of  the  jungle  around  our 
forest  clearing  being  covered  with  the  flashing  lights 
of  the  myriad  fireflies,  the  scene  seemed  like  a  little 
bit  of  fairyland.  Early  next  morning  the  repeated 
screams  of  the  wild  peacocks  perched  in  the  trees  around 
brought  us  to  our  feet,  and  then  we  repaired  to  the 
river,  where  several  rapids  had  for  days  past  been 
baited  for  us  in  anticipation  of  our  arrival. 

The  first  handful  of  roasted  gram  thrown  in  was 
sufficient  to  show  us  that  the  fish — and  good  ones 
too — were  there  awaiting  us  in  quantities.  In  a  few 
minutes,  at  the  very  first  cast  for  both  of  us,  we  were 
hard    and    fast    in     regular    beauties.      What   splendid 
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sport  it  was  !     The  mahseer  at  this  point  in  the  rapid 
Hirn     Nadee    were    far    larger    than    anything    I    had 
previously    killed    in    the    Nerbudda ;    in    fact,    all    our 
fish   averaged    between    61b.    and    141b.,    and,    to    make 
the   sport    more  exciting,  we  killed  them    all  on  trout 
rods.     The   tackle,   of  course,    was  pretty    strong    and 
the  rods  were  stiff,  not  like  the  flimsy,  bendable  trout 
rods   of    to-day.      For    all    that,  the    excitement    was 
intense,  and    several    broken  casts,    and    a    broken   top 
joint  also,  soon  testified  to  the  energy  of  the  fishes  of 
the   Hirn   Nadee.     Until  long  after  the  sun  was   high 
in    the    heavens    did    Babbling    Brook    and    I    proceed 
from    baited  rapid  to  baited  rapid.     As  the  river  had 
never  been  fished  before  at  that  place,  and  the  vigorous 
broad-tailed   "  machilis "   were  all  in  a  taking  humour, 
every    rapid    in    turn    yielded    a    splendid    bag.       We 
fished    side    by    side    the    whole   time,   and    frantic    in 
consequence    was   our  excitement,  as    time   after   time 
we    both  had    big  ones  on  at  once,  getting  mixed  up 
in  each  other's  lines.     There  were,  of  course,  disappoint- 
ments, but  far  more  frequent  were  the  glorious  successes. 
We    finished    up    a    few  days'  fishing  with  one  or  two 
good    "  honks "    for   bear,    which    the    kindly    thakoor 
had  organised  for  us,  and  often  now  do  I  wish  I  were 
back  on  the  banks  of  the  Hirn  Nadee  again. 


A  RIGHT  AND  LEFT  AT  WOLVES 

COLD  and  bitter  was  the  wind  blowing  off  the 
Great  Lake  as,  accompanied  solely  by  that 
swarthy  redskin  Kichipinne — Big  Partridge — I  slowly 
worked  my  way  southwards  towards  Dog-Hung  Bay. 
The  lake  was  just  commencing  to  freeze  up,  but  the 
ground  was  not  yet  sufficiently  hard  to  make  the  going 
safe  across  the  muskegs  for  the  waggon  and  pair  of 
horses  which  I  had  hired  from  a  half-breed  with  a 
Scotch  name  in  a  far-away  settlement.     Moreover,  the 
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terrible  forest  fire,  which  I  had  seen  raging  a  week 
or  two  previously  when  travelling  in  a  Hudson  Bay 
Company's  boat  up  the  lake,  had  left  awful  traces 
of  devastation.  Charred  trees  and  logs  lay  about  in 
every  direction,  and  obstructed  the  trail  ;  moreover, 
every  now  and  then,  when  there  was  an  extra  strong 
gust  of  the  biting  wind,  some  monarch  of  the  forest 
would  fall  wMth  a  crash  somewhere  close  at  hand.  Some- 
times a  tree  would  fall  just  in  our  path,  which  was  an 
old  waggon  trail  through  the  forest.  At  such  times 
we  would  have  to  dismount  from  the  waggon  and  chop 
away  with  our  axes  until  we  could  clear  the  road. 
Often,  while  thus  employed,  we  would  see  another  tree 
fall  behind  us  across  the  track  we  had  just  followed,  or 
one  would  come  smashing  down,  with  a  reverberating 
sound  which  shook  the  earth,  just  to  our  right  or  a  little 
to  our  left. 

It  was  indeed  a  terribly  exciting  and  dangerous  time, 
especially  as  the  wind  rose  higher,  and  the  trees  fell 
more  frequently.  We  had,  however,  no  help  for  it  but 
to  go  on.  We  had  tried  in  the  morning,  before  the 
wind  rose,  to  avoid  a  long  strip  of  burnt  timber,  by 
travelling  across  a  prairie  which  skirted  its  side.  But 
after  a  while  this  prairie,  which  had  at  first  seemed 
sound,  developed  into  muskeggy  swamp,  of  which  the 
surface  was  frozen. 

We  had  not,  however,  travelled  more  than  a  few 
yards  over  the  frozen  bog  when  the  crust  completely 
broke  up  under  the  weight  of  waggon  and  horses,  and 
the  latter  were  completely  bogged.  Then  our  only 
resource  was  to  unload  the  waggon  of  everything  that 
it  contained,  our  tent,  our  guns,  and  all  our  provisions, 
and    stagger   back    with    load    after   load    through    the 
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half- frozen  slush  to  the  dry  ground.  Fortunately  there 
was  at  this  place  a  clump  of  spruce  trees  which  had 
escaped  the  terrible  fire.  Of  these  we  cut  down  a 
quantity,  and  by  placing  them   on   the    surface  of  the 


H' 


WE    BROKE   THE   ICE. 


swamp  in  front  of  the  horses,  got  the  animals,  after  a 
certain  amount  of  encouragement,  to  struggle  out  on  to 
the  comparatively  firm  foothold  thus  afforded.  Then  we 
had  to  build  a  roadway  of  spruce  boughs  for  the  horses, 
back  round  the  waggon  to  the  dry  land,  after  which  we 
attached  the  long  waggon  rope  to  the  hindermost  axle- 
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tree  of  the  waggon.  Thus,  by  dint  of  much  pushing 
of  wheels,  shouting  to  the  horses,  and  cracking  of  whips, 
we  managed  to  get  the  waggon  out  backwards.  At 
the  very  last  moment,  however,  we  nearly  lost  all  the 
fruits  of  our  labour  by  a  wheel  catching  on  a  stump 
and  nearly  capsizing  the  waggon,  and  if  it  had  been 
capsized,  we  two  alone  could  never  have  righted  it 
in  that  soft  ground.  Fortunately,  after  trembling  a 
moment  in  the  balance,  the  front,  or  rather  the  hind 
wheel  which  was  in  the  front,  passed  safely  right  over 
the  top  of  the  stump,  and  somehow  we  managed  to 
avoid  the  following  wheel  catching.  I  have  always 
found  horses  much  more  intelligent  than  cattle  in  getting 
out  of  a  muskeg,  by-thc-bye. 

Having  founci  the  muskeg  so  unsafe,  we  had,  as  I 
said,  followed  the  trail  through  the  burnt  woods,  with 
the  result  that  we  were  for  hours  in  the  most  immi- 
nent danger  of  our  lives.  At  length  we  got  safely  out 
of  the  belt  of  burnt  timber  on  to  sound  prairie  land. 
Here  we  halted  in  the  shade  of  a  coppice,  the  bare 
boughs  of  which  afforded  but  scant  shelter  from  the  biting 
blast  off  the  lake.  While  Kichipinnc  was  building  the 
fire  I  went  down  to  break  the  ice  along  the  shore  of  the 
lake  to  get  some  water.  As  I  did  so  I  heard  a  "  cheep 
cheep"  in  the  bushes,  and  to  my  delight  espied  a  little 
covey  of  partridges,  as  the  wood  grouse  are  called  in 
Canada.  Some  of  them  were  on  the  ground  under 
some  willows,  but  two  were  perched  up  in  the  low  trees 
overhead.  Even  as  I  was  looking,  six  more  flew  up 
and  joined  their  mates.  I  was  not  long  in  running 
back  to  the  waggon,  and  getting  a  small  Winchester 
rifle  which  I  had  wherewith  to  shoot  these  **  fool  hens," 
which  will  often  stop  until  they  are  all  killed. 
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To  my  c^rcat  delight  I  got  four  of  them  before  the 
others  flew  off,  and  although  they  were  rather  mangled, 
Kichipinn6  was  as  delighted  as  myself.  It  did  not 
take    us    long    to    skin    a    couple    of   them,    and  chuck 


GETTING    THE    WAGGON    OUT    BACKWARDS. 

the  pieces  into  the  frying  pan  with  the  bacon,  which 
was  already  frizzling.  After  that  splendid  dinner,  with 
its  accompaniment  of  a  billycan  of  hot  tea,  we  resumed 
our  journey  much  refreshed.  There  was  now,  save 
to    the   Indian    eye,  no    longer  any  vestige  of   a   trail  ; 
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however,  we  did  not  want  it.  The  lake  told  us  the 
direction  to  travel  in,  and  if  sometimes  we  had  to 
pass  through  poplar  coppices,  we  did  not  have  much 
chopping  to  do  to  clear  a  road,  there  being  no  burnt 
timber  on  the  ground.  And  for  a  time  it  was  all 
good  going  on  the  prairie  lands  between  the  coppices. 

We  now  began  to  see  prairie  chickens  in  packs,  often 
perched  upon  the  bare  boughs  of  high  trees,  and  the 
traces  of  larger  animals  in  the  withering  grasses  of  the 
prairie,  which  my  redskin  companion  read  like  a  book 
as  we  walked  along  beside  the  waggon,  for  the  wind 
made  it  too  cold  to  drive.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  have 
been  more  wonderful  than  to  .see  this  reading  of  the 
signs  of  nature  by  the  untutored  savage.  He  knew 
but  little  English,  by-the-bye,  but  fortunately  I  under- 
stood the  tongue  of  Hiawatha.  For  instance,  when 
walking  round  the  borders  of  a  little  lake  in  the  prairie 
he  would,  without  pausing,  as  we  passed  along  the 
rushes  on  its  brink,  merely  point  and  say  laconically ; 
"  Amik,  nemusha "  (beaver,  very  old),  "  shangweshe, 
pichinago  "  (mink,  yesterday),  or  "  wagushak,  uskeene" 
(foxes — a  new  trail).  It  was  the  same  thing  when 
out  on  the  surface  of  a  muskeg  or  in  a  wood.  The 
wily  redskin  would  merely  indicate  some  depression 
in  the  grass,  which  I  would  at  first  more  often  than 
not  pass  unobserved,  and  mutter  in  passing,  "  Moos " 
(moose),  "  mushkus "  (wapiti),  or  "  maquah "  (bear), 
at  the  same  time  adding  a  word  to  say  how  long  it 
was  since  the  animal  that  had  made  the  trail  had 
passed  that  way. 

It  was  most  interesting  and  marvellous,  and  as  I 
had  long  since  taken  particular  pains  to  learn  the 
names    in   the    Soto    language,    the   tongue   spoken    by 
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tlic  Objibcways  and  Crccs,  of  every  beast  that  walks, 
every  bird  that  flies,  and  every  fish  that  swims  in  the 
redskins'  country,  I  was,  fortunately,  able  to  take  in 
the  full  import  of  his  remarks.  Meanwhile,  whenever 
we  approached  the  shores  of  the  big  lake,  there  were 
ducks  in  myriads  to  be  seen,  of  various  kinds,  seated 
on  its  waters  or  flying  about  just  out  of  reach. 

We  camped  for  the  night  by  the  mouth  of  a  little 
creek  or  river  which  here  debouched  into  the  lake 
and  barred  our  way. 
It  was  impossible  to 
cross  the  creek  any- 
where higher  up,  on  ac- 
count of  its  depth  and 
its  high  banks,  but  at 
its  mouth  it  was  shal- 
low, there  being  a  kind 
of  sand  bar.  Unfortu- 
nately for  us,  the  water 
there  was  frozen  over, 
but  not  frozen  over 
hard  enough  to  carry 
our    waggon    and  team. 

To  go  back  would  mean  to  go  round  a  hundred  miles 
at  least ;  accordingly  we  pitched  our  camp  quite  early 
in  the  evening,  hoping  for  a  severe  frost  to  come  to 
freeze  the  water  harder.  In  this,  however,  we  were 
disappointed ;  the  frost  gave  way  towards  nightfall, 
and  a  light  drizzling  rain  mixed  with  snowflakes  set 
in  instead. 

When  we  had  pitched  the  tent  in  shelter  of  some 
trees,  got  in  plenty  of  timber  for  the  fire,  tethered  the 
horses  to  the  waggon,  and  also  hobbled  them  securely, 
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I  set  out  in  search  of  ducks.  For  1  noticed  that  ong 
strings  of  ducks  and  some  geese  also  were  flying  .nland 
up  the  course  of  the  creek,  and  concluded  according  y 
that  they  must  have  some  feeding  place  where  I  could 
get  some  flight  shooting.  In  this  I  was  not  mistaken, 
for    not  half  a  mile   from  the  shores  of  the   b,g   lake. 


WE    PITCHED   THE    TENT. 

I  came  upon  a  marshy  lagoon,  full  of  long  bulrushes 
and  other  tall  sedges  in  which  it  was  easy  to  hide. 
The  water,  although  open  out  in  the  centre,  was  frozen 
hard  all  round  the  edges  of  this  lagoon,  quite  hard 
enoucxh  for  the  ice  to  bear  Big  Partridge  and  myself, 
so    we   accordingly    hid    ourselves    in    the    rushes    at 

different  points.  . 

Kichipinne    had    an    old    muzzle-loading    gun    with 
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which    he  would    shoot  at    anything    from  a  moose    to 
a  musk   rat,  and    he  could   do  pretty   good    execution 
with  it  too— that  is,  when  it  would  go  off,  which  was 
not   always.      No 
sooner    had    we    en- 
sconced   ourselves    in 
our  respective  shelters 
than  the  wily  redskin 
began    making    all 
sorts  of  weird  sounds, 

to  represent  different 

kinds  of   ducks    and 

geese,    and     to     call 

them.      It   soon    had 

the     required     effect, 

but    it    was    not    al- 
ways  only   feathered 

geese  that  he  called. 

For  so  exact  was  his 

imitation  of  the  real 

thing    that    I     could 

not,  on  several  occa- 
sions, resist    popping 

my  head    up   out   of 

the     rushes     to     see 

where    the     geese 

were.      On  the  third 

occasion,     however, 

that  I  did  so,  there 
actually  were  some  geese  coming,  a  string  of  six  of 
them.  They  swerved  when  they  saw  me,  and  I 
fired  at  the  first  one  in  vain.  He  was  too  far  off 
for  my  No.  4  shot,  and    I    merely   knocked   a  feather 
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I  MERELY  KNOCKED  A  FEATHER 
OUT  OF  HIM, 


out    of  him.      The    last   of   the    six,    however,    came  a 
good    bit    nearer  to  me   than    the   others,  and    I  gave 

him  the  second  barrel,  vv^hich 
was  choked.  As  it  happened 
I  had  not  allowed  sufficient 
distance  in  front,  but  struck 
him  heavily  in  the  body, 
under  and  behind  the  wings. 
At  the  same  moment  1  saw 
l^ig  Partridge  "  down "  the 
first  bird  I  had  shot  at, 
/       \^^ —  which     had     flown     straight 

^  over     him.       My     second 

goose    luckily    fell    close    by 
him. 

For  the  next  half-hour  the 
fun  was  fast  and  furious, 
and  the  shooting  simply  glorious.  Among  the  kinds 
of  duck  which  came  over  were  shovellers,  common  teal, 
blue-winged  teal,  wigeon,  pintails,  and  mergansers, 
and  we  got  some  of  every  kind.  I  was,  however,  dis- 
appointed that  none  of  the  fat  fall  ducks  came  our  way, 
but  concluded  that,  the  wind  having  dropped,  they 
could  not  rise  from  the  surface  of  the  lake.  At  last, 
with  many  a  "  Sheeshipak  unishisin  "  (ducks  very  good) 
from  Big  Partridge,  we  returned  loaded  with  our  spoils 
to  the  camp,  where  we  carefully  secured  them  in  the 
waggon,  well  covered  and  out  of  reach  of  any  lynxes 
or  other  nocturnal  beasts  of  prey.  This  successful  big 
bag  was  a  godsend  to  us,  for  we  were  going  into  a 
country  to  look  for  wapiti,  where  to  fire  off  a  gun  at 
any  smaller  game  would  be  fatal. 

That   night   we   had   an    adventure   which   was  quite 
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unexpected,  although  in  a  way  we  were  prepared  for 
it  from  what  we  had  heard  had  occurred  to  some 
Indians  who  were  devoured  by  the  great  timber  wolves, 
which  are  migratory  brutes,  coming  from  the  far  north 
at  the  beginning  of  winter.  After  rugging  down  in 
our  tent  for  the  night,  and  closing  the  door,  the  rising 
wind  kept  driving  the  smoke  from  our  camp  fire  our 
way  in  such  volume  that  it  penetrated  the  tent  and 
filled  it,  nearly  choking  us.  At  the  same  time  sparks 
kept  coming  also,  and  falling  on  the  canvas.  There 
was  no  help  for  it  ;  we  had  to  rise  from  our  snug 
blankets  unless  we  would  be  burned  alive  or  suffocated. 

We  determined  to  strike  the  tent,  and  rug  down 
by  the  fire  in  the  open,  as  being  far  less  trouble  than 
pitching  the  tent  again   in   another  place  in   the  dark. 


i-.   -^ 


WE    RETURN    TO   CAMP. 
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Accordingly  we  rolled  up  the  tent,  packed  it  up  and 
placed  it  with  all  the  other  effects,  with  the  exception  of 
the  blankets,  in  the  waggon.  I  had  already  put  my  two 
rifles  and  my  gun,  all  being  in  their  cases,  into  the 
waggon,  when  a  happy  thought  providentially  struck 
me. 

"  What  about  the  mahinganak — the  wolves — Kichi- 
pinne  ?     Suppose  they  come    here  to-night  ?  " 

"  No  mahingan  come  here  yet,  too  far  south,"  ho 
replied. 

"Oh,  well,  I'll  keep  out  my  shot  '  bashkissigun  * 
anyway,  on  chance.  It  would  frighten  them  at  all 
events  if  they  did  pay  us  a  visit" 

"  Ugh  !  "  replied  the  redskin  contemptuously,  "  too 
soon  for  wolf  here,"  and  he  rolled  over  and  went  to 
sleep.  But  for  all  that,  being  of  rather  a  pig-headed 
nature,  I  had  my  own  way.  I  took  my  gun  out  of 
its  case,  loaded  it  with  two  No.  4  shot  cartridges,  and, 
placing  the  bolt  at  "  safe,"  laid  it  down  beside  me  when 
I  rolled  myself  up  in  my  blankets,  with  my  feet  towards 
the  fire,  after  putting  on  fresh  logs. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  I  had  been  asleep  when  I 
was  awakened  by  a  terrified  snorting  and  trampling  on 
the  part  of  the  horses.  I  think  the  very  first  snorts 
awoke  me,  for  I  could  hardly  sleep  for  the  cold.  As  I 
sat  up,  looking  wildly  around,  a  sight  met  my  eyes  which 
made  my  hair  stand  up  with  horror.  By  the  waggon, 
close  to  the  terrified  horses,  was  standing,  with  its 
fore  paws  on  the  hub  of  the  wheel,  a  huge  grey  wolf. 
It  was  evidently  snuffing  at  the  ducks  and  geese  we 
had  shot  that  day.  I  could  see  this  wolf  very  plainly 
because  the  flickering  firelight  fell  that  way. 

But  at  the  same  instant  I  saw  a  more  terrifying  sight 
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still.  Not  three  yards  from  my  feet,  on  the  darker 
side  of  the  fire,  I  perceived  two  kiminous  green  eyes 
<j;larin<^  at  me,  and  indistinctly,  a  great  grey  form.  I 
seized  my  gun,  and  hurriedly  pulled  the  trigger.  The 
gun  was  at  **  safe,"  it  would  not  go  off,  perhaps 
fortunately,  as  in  my  agitation  1  might  have  missed. 
Just  as  I  remembered  to  push  forward  the  safety  bolt, 
this  wolf  took  a  step  forward  into  a  better  light,  and 
as  it  did  so  stood  for  a  second  with  uplifted  paw,  like 
some  huge  hound.  At  the  same  time  it  sniffed  at 
me,  and  then  showed  its  teeth  with  a  snarl. 

That  sniff  and  snarl  was  its  funeral  knell  !  Clean 
between  its  two  eyes,  at  merely  two  yards'  distance, 
went  the  charge,  and  over  it  rolled  dead.  At  the  same 
second  the  wolf  by  the  waggon  had  given  a  spring  in 
my  direction,  upon  seeing  me  sitting  up.  It  received 
the  contents  of  my  second  barrel  right  square  in  the 
middle  of  its  chest,  and  died,  with  scarcely  a  convulsive 
movement  of  the  legs,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
fire  to  its   mate. 


BURNED   ALIVE   OR   SUFFOCATED. 
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Throwing  off  my  blankets,  I  sprang  to  my  feet  to 
look    for   more.     Big    Partridge    also,   still    in    a  dazed 

condition     from 

sleep,    sprang 

up.    As  I  looked 

wildly  round,  it 

flashed   in  an 

instant   through 

my    brain    that 

I    had    heard 

there   had   been 

forty    wolves 

in  the  pack  that 

had   devoured   the   Indians.      And    I   remembered  that 

my   gun   was    empty,   and    heavens !    I   had    no   more 

cartridges  !     It  was  indeed  an  anxious  time. 

Fortunately,  however,  there  were  no  more  wolves ; 
there  had  been  only  two,  and  I  had  bagged  them 
both — right  and  left ! 


"  UGH  !    TOO    SOON    FOR    WOLF    HERE." 


NEW  CANADIAN  WATERS 

I 

ABOUT  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  July,  my  old 
friend  Edward  Chambers,  author  of  the  celebrated 
work  on  the  Ouananiche,  or  land-locked  salmon,  and 
I  started  once  more  on  a  fishing  trip.  We  deter- 
mined this  time  to  visit  waters  seldom  or  never 
visited  by  white  men.  Starting  from  Roberval  on  the 
lake  of  St.  John,  we  first  of  all,  however,  revisited 
the  celebrated  waters  of  the  Grande  Decharge,  and 
then,  before  proceeding  up  the  Little  Peribonca 
to  the  unknown  waters,  passed  a  day  in  camp  at  the 
Fifth  Falls  of  the  Mistassini,  where  we  pitched  our 
tent  on  a  rocky  island  dividing  two  cataracts  of  this 
magnificent  river.  There  was  in  camp  also  Mr.  Myers, 
an  American  gentleman  and  well-known  fisherman, 
who  preceded  Chambers  and  myself  up  to  Lake 
Tschotogama  in  1892,  when  we  found  his  placard  or 
sign-post  put  up  there  announcing  to  the  world  at  large 
the  enormous  catch  of  ouananiche  he  had  obtained 
There  was  also  a  Dr.  Gamble,  an  American  parson,  and 
an  authority  on  fish,  encamped  at  the  Falls. 

The  heat  was  very  great,  and  there  were  millions  of 
mosquitos  on  the  island.  I  thought  I  had  cleared  the 
little  tent  of  them  before  turning  into  my  blankets  and 
commencing  to  write,  but  no!  they  kept  appearing  and 
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I  slaughtering  them  by  ones  and  twos.  Although  I 
had  twice  smeared  myself  over  with  the  peppermint 
concoction  called  "  fly  repellent,"  I  found  the  effect  soon 
wore  off,  and  although  the  brutes  wouldn't  bite  at  first 
through  it,  they  would  after  it  had  been  applied  a  little 
time.  But  our  two  Indians,  Jack  Minigouche  and  William 
Conolly — what  a  name  for  an  Indian! — had  fixed  up 
the  tent  beautifully,  so  that  no  more  could  get  in. 
They  had  cut  tent  poles  for  it — for  it  is  the  habit  in 
this  country  to  carry  the  tent  in  the  canvas  without 
poles — and  deeply  strewn  it  with  delicious  Canadian 
balsam  pine  boughs  ;  so  as  I  lay  there  in  the  roar  of  the 
waterfalls,  and  wrote  by  the  light  of  a  candle  held  by  a 
strip  of  birch  bark  in  a  cleft  stick  stuck  in  the  ground 
beside  me,  I  was  really  pretty  comfortable. 

After  a  considerable  amount  of  confusion  about  the 
arrangement  sat  the  hotel,  the  manager,  had  eventually 
sent  us  off  in  the  morning  with  two  Indians  and 
two  canoes  for  the  camp  at  the  First  Falls  of  the 
Mistassini  by  a  little  steamer  called  the  Colon.  The 
steamer,  in  spite  of  a  wire  network  arrangement  to 
prevent  this  disagreeable  habit,  emitted  burning  pieces 
of  wood,  which  fell  on  the  deck.  These  to  start  with 
burnt  two  large  holes  in  a  new  fishing  bag  I  had 
given  Chambers.  Then  there  suddenly  shot  out  from 
the  funnel  some  jetty  black  condensed  steam,  which  fell 
on  us  all  and  drenched  us  with  its  nauseous  liquid. 

In  spite  of  these  vicissitudes  on  board  this  steamer, 
during  our  six  hours'  trip  we  had  time  to  sort  our 
things  a  bit.  This  was  fortunate,  as  we  and  two  other 
parties  on  board  found  we  had  all  been  despatched 
from  the  hotel  without  those  indispensable  articles  for 
camping  out — a  frying  pan  and  some  forks.     There  was 
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a  wee  little  French  Canadian  cook,  named  La  Pierre,  on 
board,  who  sold  the  other  two  parties  the  only  two  pans 
he  had,  and  on  stopping  at  the  First  Falls  of  this  very 
wide  river — which,  by  the  way,  owing  to  constant  sand 
bars,  is  very  difficult  to  navigate — he  was  clever  enough, 
by  sending  Indians  about  in  every  direction,  to  obtain 
us  also  a  frying  pan  from  a  small  h^-cnch  Canadian 
settler.  \Vc  had  expected,  but  it  proved  in  vain,  that 
Mr.  Ben  Scott  of  the  Robcrval  lumber  mills,  would  have 
sent  two  other  Indians  to  meet  us  at  this  landing  stage, 
which  is  near  a  Trappist  monastery. 

An  American  on  board  the  Colon  asked  us,  by-the- 
bye,  if  they  called  this  monastery  the  "  Trappist " 
monastery  because  that  was  where  the  trappers  lived ! 
There  were  several  of  the  Trappist  monks  about  on  the 
steamer  landing  ;  there  were  also  two  very  dirty- 
looking  young  priests  on  board  the  boat.  In  fact,  most 
of  the  male  population  seemed  to  consist  of  the  celibate 
clergy.  That  did  not  prevent  there  being  plenty  of 
children  about  at  the  various  landing  places  that  we 
touched  at,  however.  While  on  the  subject  of  children, 
I  may  here  remark  that  the  young  girls  of  the  French 
Canadian  settlers  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  are,  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  pretty  and  bright- 
looking,  with  dark  expressive  eyes  and  are  not  at  all 
indisposed  to  become  friendly  with  the  travellers 
who  penetrate  into  these  wilds.  We  disembarked  at 
the  junction  of  the  rivers  Mistasibi  and  Mistassini,  near 
the  First  Falls  of  the  latter. 

On  landing  at  the  First  Falls  landing  stage,  not  only 
did  we  not  find  our  two  extra  Indians,  Joseph  Simeon 
and  Onesime  Nepton,  old  guides  of  ours,  but  a  worse 
misfortune  still  had,  we  found,  befallen  us.     Chambers 
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had,  in  the  confusion  of  leaving  early  and  the  bustle  of 
getting  down  to  the  boat,  left  both  his  rods  behind  him 
at  Roberval  !  Althoui;h  a  sturdy  and  most  friendly 
English  Canadian  said  he  would  not  mind  walking  the 
fort)' -five  miles  back  to  Roberval  to  fetch  them,  and 
would  do  it  will- 

i  n  g  1  y      for     a  \ 

dollar,  just  to 
oblige  us,  his 
kind  offer  was 
not  accepted, 
as  he  could 
not  get  back  in 
time  to  meet  us 
on  the  morrow 
on  our  proceed- 
ing down  the 
Mistassini  a- 
gain,  and  going 
to  the  Little 
Peribonca  river. 
Very  fortu- 
nately we  got 
two  men  to 
help  us  with 
the  canoes,  and 
started    up    the 

river  in  them.  We  portaged  over  four  sets  of  fine 
falls,  and  on  portaging  over  the  second  one  met  Colonel 
Chevalier  Kitchener  and  his  son,  a  midshipman, 
fishing  for  ouananiche.  They  had  got  a  few  and  one 
pickerel,  or  dore,  and  very  kindly  Colonel  Kitchener 
said  that,  as  he  was  going  back  the  next  day,  he  could 
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lend  Chambers  his  own  rod.  This  was  indeed  a  kind 
action  to  strangers,  and  one  not  to  be  forgotten  in  a 
hurry. 

We  arrived  at  the  Fifth  Falls  of  the  Mistassini  about 
a  couple  of  hours  before  sundown.  One  of  these  falls 
is  very  magnificent,  and  the  ouananiche  cannot  possibly 
get  up,  it  being  a  sheer  descent  of  some  thirty  or  forty 
feet.  The  other,  a  cascade,  is  in  ledges,  and  by  going 
near  the  sides  the  fish  get  up  at  times.  On  a  rocky 
island,  dividing  these  two  cataracts,  having  a  beautiful 
sandy  beach,  we  disembarked.  We  found  several  tents 
pitched  on  its  highest  points  above  the  falls,  looking 
from  the  river  very  pretty  in  the  afternoon  sun,  with 
the  background  of  fresh  trees  behind  them.  There  was 
just  room  for  one  more  tent  only  in  the  space  cleared 
of  trees. 

We  had  commenced  fishing  in  the  heavy  waters 
round  the  falls  when  Mr.  Myers  sent  his  guides  to 
fetch  us  in  to  a  sumptuous  spread  of  tea,  ouananiche, 
bacon,  potatoes — and  last,  but  not  least,  flap-jacks. 
The  flap-jack  is  a  wonderful  kind  of  a  cross  between 
a  muffin  and  a  sweet  omelette,  and  the  way  it  is  eaten 
is  a  combination  of  both.  First  it  is  buttered,  then 
you  jam  your  flap-jack,  after  that  you  souse  the  said 
flap-jack  with  maple  syrup,  and  then  you  eat  him. 
After  that — if  the  funeral  does  not  come  off  first — you 
go  and  fish.  Whether  we  ate  too  much  or  not  I  know 
not,  but,  although  we  did  a  little  whipping  away  in 
the  darkening  shades  of  evening,  we  caught  no 
ouananiche. 

That,  night  a  heavy  thunderstorm  came.  The  spray 
of  the  rain  beat  through  my  tent,  but  it  could  not 
penetrate    my    blanket,    so    I    did    not    mind.      After 
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killing  nearly  all  the  mosquitos,  I  managed  to 
sleep  till  3.30,  when  I  rose  to  fish.  On  arriving  at 
the  water  I  found  Myers  and  Chambers  already 
fishing,  but  they  had  caught  nothing.  I  tried  all 
the  best  places  with  fly,  a  small  Jock  Scott,  but  no 
use.  Then  I  pushed  with  my  canoe  right  into  an 
enormous  swirling  eddy  close  to  the  north  side  of  the 
falls.  Mere  with  a  small  phantom,  I  hooked  a  good 
ouananiche.  I  killed  him  after  a  fair  fight,  during 
which  he  sprang  out  of  the  water  repeatedly.  He 
was  about  i^lb.  weight,  but  not  a  good-looking  fish, 
being  too  long  and  lanky. 

All  the  morning  till  about  eight,  although  I  went 
down  to  the  Fourth  Falls,  I  only  got  one  more,  a  fine 
brute  of  2|lb.,  which  made  a  tremendous  fight  in  the 
foaming  eddy  on  the  south  side  of  the  big  Falls.     And 
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then  one  of  Mr.  Myers*  men  arrived  in  a  canoe  to  summon 
me  to  breakfast.  On  arrival  I  found  that  our  most 
hospitable  host  had  only  killed  one  fish,  having  hooked 
but  lost  two  others.  Chambers  had  risen  three,  but 
killed  none.     They  were  evidently  not  taking  a  bit. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  Mr.  Ben  Scott  arrived 
from  his  lumbering  camp,  and  brought  with  him  my 
old  friend  the  Indian,  Joseph  Simeon,  who  did  not 
look  a  year  older  than  he  did  five  years  earlier,  and 
Noe  Nepton,  a  very  nice  French  half-breed,  so  we  were 
all  right  now,  and  started  gaily  off  down  the  river. 
On  the  way  down,  at  the  Second  Falls,  in  very 
heavy  water.  Chambers  caught,  with  a  green  fly,  a 
splendid  ouananiche  about  2Mb.  after  a  most  exciting 
contest,  and  then  we  got  a  frightful  soaking  in  a 
thunderstorm,  of  which  the  rain  was  quite  tropical. 
We  got  on  board  the  s.s.  Colon^  and  started  off  down 
the  river  again.  On  board  we  now  found  a  very  lively 
French  Canadian  girl,  with  a  very  pretty  figure  and 
pretty  hands  and  feet,  named  Elmina. 

The  conversation  of  the  "  charming  Elmina  "  served 
to  help  to  pass  the  time  away  agreeably.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  a  backwoods  settler,  and  quite  up  to 
date.  She  was  remarkably  neatly  dressed,  and,  just 
like  a  Frenchwoman  from  Paris,  had  very  neat  little 
shoes,  and  showed  a  pretty  white  petticoat  of  immaculate 
purity.  Such  delicacies  of  civilisation  were  all  the 
more  remarkable  for  the  wildness  of  the  surroundings. 

But  as  Tommy  Moore  says,  "  Many  a  rose  is  born 
to  blush  unseen,  and  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert 
air." 

We  now  changed  steamers  right  out  in  the  middle  of 
Lake    St.  John,  the  little  steam  launch  Ondine  having 
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come  out  from  Robcrval  to  meet  us,  and  carry  us,  our 
guides  and  canoes,  to  the  first  landing  stage  in  the 
Great  Peribonca  River,  some  three  or  four  miles  up.  It 
was  dangerously  rough  on  the  lake,  and  there  was  far 
more  than  enough  sea  on  for  our  little  steamer  ;  in 
fact,  we  were 

very     pleased  '^^'- 

to  get  safe  to 
land.  On 
disembarking 
from  the  On- 
<'//w  we  loaded 
our  canoes, 
which  indeed, 
with  our  stores, 
we  found  over- 
loaded, and 
proceeded 
just  before 
dusk  a  little 
way  up  the 
Little  Peri- 
bonca, a  large 
stream  which 
here  flows  in 
from  the  west 
side    into  the 

Great  Peribonca.  We  landed  and  made  camp  im- 
mediately on  a  wooded  peninsula  dividing"  the  two 
Periboncas. 

The  instant  we  landed  we  were  all  attacked  by 
thousands  of  mosquitos  of  the  kind  called  des 
maringuins,  in   swarms,  covering  us    all  from    head   to 
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foot.  The  camp  at  the  Mistassini  Fifth  Falls  was 
nothing  to  it.  We  had  a  terrible  night !  They 
did  not  mind  "  fly  repellent,"  but  assailed  us  even 
right  in  the  smoke  of  the  fires,  and  bit  through  our 
clothing.  They  even  bit  my  ankles  through  the  soft 
leather  uppers  of  my  long  boots,  the  lower  parts  of 
which  were  composed  of  rubber.  We  slept  with  our 
head  and  hand  protectors  on.  These  are  made  of 
brown  holland,  and  cover  the  face  and  neck  (with 
exception  of  the  eyes  and  mouth)  and  the  arm  and 
wrist,  leaving  only  the  tips  of  the  fingers  bare.  But 
the  fearful  creatures  gave  us  an  awful  time  of  it. 

The  mosquitos  would  not  let  us  sleep,  and  the 
following  morning  we  got  up  before  four.  The  brutes 
were  so  thick  even  then  that  any  washing  was  out  of 
the  question.  We  had  to  keep  f^ice,  hands,  and  body 
covered.  After  a  good  breakfast  of  ouananiche,  that 
we  had  brought  from  the  Mistassini,  bacon,  potatoes, 
light  beer,  and  tea,  which  meal  we  took  in  the  smoke  of 
four  fires,  we  started  in  our  canoes  before  six.  Once  on 
the  bosom  of  "  Lc  P'tit  Peri,"  as  they  call  it,  when  the 
sun  was  up  the  stinging  insects  were  by  no  means  so 
numerous.  As  there  was  a  fresh  breeze  it  was  pleasant 
canoeing  up  the  lower  parts  of  this  river,  although  as 
it  was  here  wide  and  shallow  we  sometimes  ran  aground. 
We  found  the  waters  of  the  river,  which  ran  all  the 
way  through  forests,  were  quite  chocolate-coloured. 
The  banks  were  richly  fringed  with  deep  beds  of  ferns 
and  iris  plants  in  bloom  and  many  pretty  shrubs. 
About  a  mile  up  we  passed  on  the  right  bank  a  little 
river  running  in  called  the  Riviere  de  Peinture.  This 
only  contains  pike,  dore  or  pickerel  (a  good  fish  to  eat), 
and  "ouitouche,"  or  chub.     We  then  took  up  a  small 
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river  called  the  Moreau  for  a  mile  or  so,  then,  to  save 
three  miles,  portaged  back  to  the  Little  Peribonca 
again  over  some  burnt  forest  land,  which  had  evidently 
been  cultivated  by  some  Indians  for  hay,  as  vetches 
and  clover  were  growing  thickly  among  the  scattered 
forest  shrubs. 

There  seemed  plenty  of  birds  up  the  Little  Peribonca 
in  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river  ;  a  kind  of  thrush  could 
often  be  heard  singing  beautifully,  while  a  sad  lone 
bird,  which,  although  he  is  really  the  Canadian  white- 
breasted  sparrow,  they  call  a  rossignol,  or  nightingale, 
would  frequently  be  heard  plaintively  whistling  a 
melancholy  note  both  by  day  and  night.  His  English 
name  is  "  Farmer  sov/  the  wheat."  There  were  also 
occasionally  other  birds,  woodpeckers  tapping  in  the 
trees,  or  w^ater  birds,  such  as  sandpipers  and  a  large 
grey  kingfisher,  flying  up  and  down  the  river. 

We  found  the  First  Falls  of  the  Little  Peribonca 
a  very  pretty  spot.  They  are  merely  tumbling  cascades 
of  about  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  in  length,  but  below 
them  the  river  opens  out  into  a  beautiful  pool,  sym- 
metrically round,  the  width  of  this  basin  being  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Just  above  the  Falls  the  channel 
of  the  river  narrows  to  scarcely  more  than  fifty  yards. 
The  forest  here  consisted  of  fine  silver  barked  birches, 
stunted  spruces,  hazels,  elders,  maples,  and  dwarf  poplar  ; 
and,  above  all,  of  quantities  of  the  sweet-scented  pine 
known  as  the  Canadian  balsam,  upon  the  flat  branches  of 
which  we  used  to  make  our  beds.  The  turpentine  is 
gathered  under  large  blisters  on  the  smooth  bark.  On 
pricking  them  with  a  knife  it  runs  out  freely  like  syrup. 
It  is  not  bad  tasting,  and  is  capital  medicine  for  coughs 
and  colds,  and  I  once  cured  myself,  when  in  the  back- 
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woods  before,  of  a  bad  cold  by  getting  the  turpentine 
in  this  primitive    manner. 

Only  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  above  the  First 
Falls  we  came  to  the  Second  ;  they  were  finer  and 
bolder  than  the  First,  but  would  not  stop  a  ouananiche 
from  ascending.  Coming  up  to  these  Falls  in  the  rapid 
below  we  struck  upon  a  sunken  rock  and  nearly 
capsized,  owing  to  the  water  being  so  muddy,  evidently 
the  result  of  heavy  rains  up  country.  On  our  arrival 
at  the  Chute  Blanche — a  magnificent  horseshoe-shaped 
fall,  below  which  we  had  expected  fine  ouananiche 
fishing — we  found  that  this  colour  in  the  water  had 
much  increased  and  utterly  spoilt  the  fishing  in  the 
splendid  pool  below,  so,  although  we  tried  for  a  while 
in  the  hot  sun  with  every  lure  we  possessed,  we  found 
we  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  So  we  lunched 
disconsolately  at  the  head  of  the  portage  above  the 
cascade. 

Above  this  point  on  the  river  we  did  not  expect 
ouananiche,  but  in  any  case  from  the  state  of  the  river 
it  seemed  as  if  for  two  days  at  least  it  would  be  useless 
even  for  trout  fishing  !  What,  then,  was  our  delight,  on 
rounding  a  corner  at  right  angles,  suddenly  to  find 
ourselves  in  clear  water,  for  we  here  lost  the  waters  of 
a  tributary,  the  river  Brulce,  this  being  its  point  of 
junction  with  the  Petit  Peri.  And  the  Brulce  it  was 
which  was  carrying  down  all  the  mud.  Now  imme- 
diate!}' we  found  ourselves  in  a  beautiful  rocky  basin 
of  clear  water  below  a   waterfall. 

The  place  looked  like  trout,  so  putting  up  our  rods 
we  were  soon  rewarded  with  six  or  eight  beautiful  little 
foniinaiis,  besides  which  we  caught  a  lot  of  ouitouche. 
These   chub   are  never  used  for  food,  and   the   guides 
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usually  kill   them   or   Ic.nc  them   on    the  bank    to   die. 
I  put  mine  back  in  the  water,  for  they  did  no  harm  and 

afforded  a  little 
amusement.  So 
greedy  arc  they 
that  I  once  ac- 
tually caught 
two  at  once  on 
the  same  phan- 
tom minnow, 
but  they  are 
equally  greedy 
at  the  fly,  and 
it  was  not  at  all 
unusual  to  get 
two  at  once. 
After  many 
portages,  some 
of  which  were 
terribly  rough 
and  long 
through  the 
brushwood  o  f 
the  forest,  we 
camped  for  the 
evening  on  the  only  available  place,  a  sandbank  only  about 
a  foot  above  the  level  of  the  river,  which  sandbank  formed 
an  island  below  the  Sixth  Falls.  It  was  an  alarming 
spot  to  camp  upon  in  case  of  a  sudden  rise  of  water. 

W'e  had  nice  trout  fishing  before  dinner,  but  the 
trout  were  not  very  plentiful  or  large,  half-pounders 
being  the  biggest.  However,  that  they  were  pretty 
voracious,  such  of  them  as  there  were  in  the  place,  was 
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evident  from  the  fact  that  Chambers  was  taking  them 
with  enormous  green  and  red  tlics  as  large  as  big 
salmon  flies.  The  first  I  caught  was  on  my  own 
favourite  yellow-bodied  trout  fly.  I  pulled  him  out 
on  to  a  sloping  rock,  when  he  fell  off  the  hook  again 
and  slipped  back  into  the  pool,  where  I  saw  him 
swimming  about  in  the  clear  water.  I  threw  the  fly 
over  him  again,  when  he  instantly  seized  "the  Haggard" 
once  more,  and  this  time  he  paid  the  penalty  with  his 
life.  That  was  a  charming  camp  on  the  sandbank. 
There  were  certainly  a  few  poisonous  little  black  flies, 
but  as  the  cool  of  evening  came  on  they  ceased  from 
troubling — and  the  mosquitos  were  not  very  numerous. 
Thus  we  managed  to  pass  a  quiet  night  after  a  lovely 
swim  in  the  slack  part  of  the  river  behind  our  island, 
and  that  night  was  deliciously  fresh  and  cool. 
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IN  the  morning  there  was  a  heavy  mist  on  the  river, 
but  after  another  swim  and  breakfast  it  had  cleared 
away,  and  just  below  and  also  above  the  first  portage 
we  caught  enough  trout  for  lunch.  After  that  we 
managed  to  get  up  several  short  but  difficult  rapids 
without  portaging  the  canoes  at  all,  though  we  were 
nearly  swamped  once  or  twice.  There  was  one  place 
where  the  water,  although  unbroken,  formed  a  regular 
fall,  and  yet  the  Indians  by  sheer  force  of  paddling 
managed  to  force  the  canoes  uphill  over  this  rapid. 
It  was  wonderful  !  For  quite  a  minute  we  trembled  in 
the  balance  on  the  top  of  the  rapid,  but  gradually, 
inch  by  inch,  we  forged  ahead,  and  at  length  we  were 
safe  over. 

One  of  the  portages  we  made  that  day  was  wonder- 
ful. It  was  up  an  almost  perpendicular  ascent  of 
about  lOO  yards  over  a  ridge  exactly  wide  enough 
to  pitch  a  little  tent  on — I  saw  that  there  had  at  some 
period  been  a  tent  there  in  fact — and  down  an  equally 
steep  descent  on  the  other  side,  and  yet  up  and  down 
this  they  carried  the  canoes  on  their  heads,  and  the 
baggage  too  !  As  I  sat  on  the  top  of  the  ridge  to 
wait  till  they  had  got  everything  over,  I   got  dreadfully 
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punished  on  the  face  and  neck  by  the  black  flics,  for 
I   was   not  wearing  my  headgear,  it  being  too  hot. 

Mosquitos,  enormous  hornct-Hkc  gad  flies  which 
only  bit  us  occasionally,  but  when  they  did  drew  blood  ; 
a  horrible  little  waspdike  fly  which  they  call  a  Frappe- 
a-bas  ;  and  the  venomous  black  flies— these  were  the 
pests  we  had,  like  the  poor,  always  with  us  ;  but  they 
were  all  far  less  irritating  when  paddling  along  in  the 
canoe  than  when  on  land.  Fortunately  these  pests 
were  not  the  only  insects  that  we  met  with,  for  there 
were  also  in  any  kind  of  an  open  place  or  in  burnt 
patches  of  forest,  where  the  sun  could  get  well  through, 
usually,  beautiful  butterflies  of  various  kinds.  I  noticed 
two  kinds  of  fritillaries,  one  of  them  a  splendid  big 
fellow,  the  other  a  very  small  one,  a  butterfly  of  the 
skipper  tribe,  and  many  beautiful  Camberwell  Beauties, 
or  a  variety  of  the  Vanessa  tribe  much  resembling 
that — to  British  collectors — highly  prized  insect.  All 
these  butterflies  were  very  tame,  and  the  Camberwell 
Beauties,  which  usually  appeared  in  pairs,  were  espe- 
cially so.  They  would  sit  upon  our  sacks  of  provisions 
at  lunch  time,  fanning  their  wings  up  and  down  in 
the  sun  utterly  regardless  of  our  sitting  alongside  of 
them. 

The  Indians  were  very  much  amused,  when  I  put 
out  my  thumb  to  one  particularly  fine  specimen,  to  see 
him  instantly  hop  upon  it  and  stop  there.  The  beauti- 
ful insect  was  so  much  at  home  that  it  even  allowed 
me  to  put  it  to  my  lips  and  caress  it  as  though  it 
were  a  tame  bird.  Can  it  be  that  never  being  hunted 
has  made  these  creatures  fearless  of  man  ?  It  looks 
like  it.  I  used  to  be  a  butterfly  collector  myself,  but 
not  for  worlds  would  I   have  taken   advantage  of  the 
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confidence  of  this  lovely  creature  to  kill  it  and  add 
it  to  a  collection.  We  also  often  saw  handsome  dark 
green  dragon-flies  floating  about. 

Although  butterflies  were  common  in  clear  places, 
wild  flowers  were  rare  ;  for  with  the  exception  of  the 
blue  and  yellow  iris  and  a  little  kind  of  woodruff,  I 
noticed  none.  There  were,  however,  numerous  plants 
of  Labrador  tea,  which  is  good  when  real  tea  cannot 
be  obtained,  and  innumerable  blueberry  plants.  The 
berries  were,  except  in  a  few  instances,  still  unripe.  If 
there  were  no  flowers  on  land,  in  the  still  canal-like 
pools  of  the  river  which  we  sometimes  traversed,  the 
yellow  water  lilies  growing  along  the  banks  formed  a 
very  bright  and  sparkling  relief  to  the  eye  from  the 
monotony  of  the  peaty  darkness  of  the  w^ater. 

Before  we  halted  for  the  midday  meal  on  this  day's 
journey,  we  had  several  miles  of  very  dangerous  water 
to  travel.  Here  the  river,  except  that  it  was  three 
or  four  times  as  wide,  much  resembled  in  nature  the 
rockiest  and  most  rapid  parts  of  the  Aberdeenshire 
Dee.  It  was  wide  and  shallow,  with  boulders  and 
sunken  rocks  everyw^here,  and  the  currents  ran  with 
tremendous  force.  This  we  had  to  pole  up,  Joseph 
Simeon,  who  sat  at  the  stern,  now  using  a  pole  with 
all  his  strength,  while  Noe  Nepton  at  the  bow  alternately 
used  his  paddles  to  pole  with  or  else  to  steer  clear 
of  the  rocks  upon  which  we  were  always  coming  in 
these  rushing  torrents.  Time  after  time  we  went  right 
on  the  top  of  rocks,  when  I,  sitting  on  the  bottom  of  the 
canoe,  would  feel  the  pliant  bark  bending  up  under 
me.  But  it  did  not  break  or  even  rip  a  hole.  At  last, 
owing  to  the  rocks,  to  the  shallowness  of  the  water, 
and  to  a  tree  being  in  the  only  available  channel,  we 
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had  all  to  get  out 
and  vvadc  a  long 
distance,  after  first 
with  axes  clearing 
a  passage  through 
the  fallen  fir  log. 
The  stones  were 
terribly  slippery 
and  it  was  difficult 
to  keep  one's  feet, 
and  we  were  soon 
above  our  long 
boots,  which  filled 
with  water.  After 
that  we  had  a 
dreadfully  trying 
portage  for  over  two  miles  through  forest  and  swamp. 
In  many  places,  owing  to  the  fallen  trees  and  tangled 
undergrowth,  there  was  not  a  vestige  of  a  trail,  and  the 
abattis  of  fallen  trees  and  branches  had  to  be  labori- 
ously climbed  over  and  scrambled  under  the  best  way 
possible. 

And  yet  the  Indians  contrived  to  carry  canoes  and 
baggage  over  all  of  these  obstacles  so  swiftly  that 
Chambers  and  I,  who  always  made  a  point  of  carrying 
our  own  bags,  the  fishing  rods  and  landing  nets,  the 
fishing  tackle  box  and  the  kodak,  were  soon  left 
far  behind,  and  so  had  to  follow  the  trail  of  the 
others  the  best  way  we  could.  This  we  did  by 
noting  bent  ferns  and  grasses,  broken  sticks,  and 
so  on,  but,  as  I  had  seen  the  trail  of  a  bear  at 
the  beginning  of  the  portage,  after  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  of  this  kind  of  thing,  a  dreadful  thought  struck 
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me  that  it  might  be  the  bear's  trail  I  was  still  following, 
and  that  he  was  leading  us  into  the  heart  of  the 
forest !      Even    in    the    swamps    I    was    not    sure,    as 


A    LITTLE    DIFFICULTY    IN    KEEPING    ONES    FEET. 

although  I  could  see  what  looked  like  a  footprint 
in  places  in  the  ooze,  the  trail  of  a  bear  in  a  bog 
is  so  like  that  of  a  man  clad  in  moccassin  that  I 
was  not  certain. 
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At  length,  however,  we  heard  the  roar  of  the  river 
again  in  the  distance,  and  began  to  hope  we  were  all 
right,  and  eventually  we  struggled  through  to  the  end 
in  safety,  to  be  rewarded  with  some  good  trout  fishing 
and  an  excellent  lunch  of  fried  trout,  bacon,  and  tea. 
The    camp    fire    was    lit    on    the    rocky    shore,    by    an 
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enormous  dam  wkich  the  loggers  had  at  some  time 
or  other  erected  across  the  whole  width  of  the  river. 
It  was  constructed  with  huge  sluices,  now  open,  and 
below  these  in  the  rough  eddies  we  got  some  excellent 
trout  fishing.  On  two  occasions  I  got  two  trout  at 
once.  And  they  were — although  none  of  them  much 
over  ^Ib.  in  weight — absolutely  the  loveliest  creatures 
possible  to  behold.  That  they  were  pretty  greedy, 
too,  was  evident  from  the  fact  that  one  that  I  hooked 
had  hanging  out  of  his  mouth  half  of  the  entrails  of 
another  trout  that  Simeon,  who  acted  as  cook,  had 
just  been  cleaning  at  the  river  side.  After  a  considerable 
struggle  he  got  off,  and,  although  I  could  see  him 
afterwards  swimming  about  unconcernedly  in  the  clear 
water  of  the  little  pool,  he  was  not,  apparently,  inclined 
to  come  again  like  the  trout  of  the  former  day. 

I  found  the  trout  take  the  Haggard  fly  well  till  one 
broke  it  off,  and  I  did  not  trouble  to  replace  it.  They 
also  took  a  large  red  palmer  and  a  phantom  minnow, 
while  Chambers  was  taking  them  with  a  huge  green 
salmon  fly  called  a  "  grisly  king,"  and  a  flamingo  red 
coloured  fly  of  the  same  size.  We  went  that  afternoon 
six  or  seven  miles  above  this  place,  chiefly  poling 
up  against  heavy  shallow  rapids,  but  could  find  no 
place  to  camp,  there  being  unbroken  forest  everywhere 
on  both  the  hill  sides.  At  length  we  landed  and  made 
a  clearing  for  ourselves.  It  proved  not  a  bad  camp, 
but  was  full  of  sand  flies  or  midges,  called  "  des  bruleaux," 
in  addition  to  the  other  pests.  We  named  this  place 
''  Camp  Chambers."  The  next  morning  I  arose  with 
my  right  eye  terribly  swollen  and  closed  from 
poisonous  bites  in  the  corner  and  others  all  round. 
Both  lids  were  swollen,  and  I  was  quite  blind  in  that 
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eye.  The  whole  face,  head,  and  neck  were  also  burning 
terribly,  and  were  covered  with  huge  and  often  broken 
lumps. 


^M:   h^- 


THE    "  BRULEAUX        CAN    BITE    AT    CAMP    CHAMBERS. 


We  .started  up  the  river  about  six,  in  rain  which 
soon  became  excessively  heavy,  and  lasted,  either  heavy 
or  light,  all  day  long.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  or  so 
poling  up,  I  found  I  was  sitting  in  a  pool  of  water  in 
the  bottom  of  the  canoe  ;  but  it  became   much  worse 
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when,  forcing  our  way  with  the  pole  round  a  heavy  rapid 
corner,  we  shipped  a  green  sea  over  our  bows.  We 
eventually  arrived  at  the  first  lake  on  the  little  Peribonca, 
known  only  as  the  Petit  Lac.  We  crossed  it  and 
portaged  the  baggage  and  one  canoe  over  a  short  hill 
into  a  larger  lake  known  as  the  Lac  k  Louis,  it  being 
in  the  hunting  ground  of  a  trapper  named  Louis 
Tremblay.  The  other  canoe,  with  some  of  the  baggage, 
had  to  go  round  by  the  river  a  considerable  detour, 
and  with  heavy  poling.  They  were  some  time  in 
arriving. 

Crossing  the  Lac  a  Louis,  about  two  miles  long,  No(^ 
Nepton,  being  in  high  spirits  at  the  rain  being  lighter, 
now  sang  some  French  Canadian  love-songs — very 
pretty.  He  and  Joseph  Simeon  always  talked  French 
together,  although  the  latter  was  a  full-blooded  Mon- 
taignais.  Jack  Minigouche  also  understood  French, 
but  had  always  to  be  addressed  by  the  others  in  Indian 
to  be  sure  he  understood,  as  he  had  a  rooted  objection 
to  any  language  but  his  own.  There  is  a  river 
Minigouche,  named  after  him,  somewhere  up  in  that 
neighbourhood,  it  being  all  his  own  hunting  country 
for  miles  and  miles  on  its  banks,  and  he  its  discoverer. 

After  Lake  Louis  began  an  awful  portage  of  three 
miles'  length  through  tangled  forest,  there  being  a 
horrid  stream  to  cross,  in  the  thickest  parts,  over  and 
over  again.  The  old  loggers'  trail  being  completely 
overgrown  and  covered  with  fallen  fir  trees  in  every 
direction,  we  were  lost  almost  as  soon  as  we  started, 
but  Joseph  Simeon  managed  at  length  to  hit  it  off. 
Then,  with  his  great  strength,  all  heavily  laden  as  he 
was,  he  forced  his  way  first,  with  his  canoe  and  other 
baggage,  through    the    tangled    brushwood    of   maples, 
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wild  raspberries,  hazels,  tussocks  of  long  wet  grass  and 
twisted  roots,  over  fallen  trees  and  logs,  all  of  which 
in  the  incessant  rain  were  so  slippery  that  we  all  fell 
occasionally  over  them,  our  legs  getting  sometimes 
fixed  between  two  trees. 

I  carried  my  usual  burden  of  fishing  bag,  a  leather 
fishing  tackle  box  and  a  bundle  of  fishing  rods  and 
landing  nets,  and  as  I  also  wore  a  long  heavy  water- 
proof and  long  rubber  boots,  which  had  no  hold  what- 
ever  on  the  wet    logs,   I    thought    I    should  never   get 

through 
this  terrible 
three  miles. 
However, 
we  did  at 
length,  and 
then  after 
p  a  d  d  ling 
down  two 
small  tarns 
or  lochs  full 
of  water 
lilies,  with 
a  short  por- 
ta  g  e  be- 
tween them, 
they  being 
connected 
by  the 
stream  w  e 
had  so  often 
crossed,  we 
found    our- 
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selves  at  a  substantial,  but  long-disused,  log  cabin, 
with  a  log  stable  attached.  Here  the  lumberers  used 
to  live  and  haul  the  logs  in  the  winter  to  the  main 
waterways  over  the  snow  and  ice  on  hob  sleighs. 

We  had  now  left  the  Little  Peribonca  altogether, 
and  were  in  a  different  water-shed.  We  made  a  fire 
in  front  of  the  log  shanty,  and  all  had  some  tea  and 
light  refreshment,  in  the  shape  of  pork  and  bacon, 
for  every  one  was  done  up,  and  we  had  as  bad  to 
expect  before  us  as  we  had  already  come  through. 
There  were  no  mosquitos,  black  flies,  or  sand  flies 
at  this  hut,  although  the  wet  woods  were  full  of  them, 
and  they  were  simply  terrible.  At  this  point  we 
saw  a  brood  of  young  wild  ducks  come  out  of  the 
tarn  into  the  long  grass  and  Labrador  tea-plants  on 
the  banks.  The  party  separated  into  skirmishing  order 
and  hunted  them  with  landing-nets.  Jack  Minigouche 
was  the  only  one  to  catch  a  duck,  a  three-parts- 
grown  black  one.     The  others  hid  and  escaped. 

There  was  an  inscription,  evidently  meant  to  be 
facetious,  written  in  badly  spelt  French,  on  a  paper 
nailed  on  to  the  door  of  this  "  Chantier,"  or  log  cabin, 
to  the  effect  that  it  was  fifty  cents  to  go  in,  and 
sixty  cents  to  come  out !  — that  you  could  get  your 
"  fotographe "  taken,  or  catch  an  otter  there  equally 
cheaply,  and  that  if  you  had  no  money  it  was  cheaper 
for  any  "voyageur"  who  might  chance  to  pass  that 
way  to  go  in  than  to  come  out.  However,  as  all 
the  good  trees  have  been  hauled  and  floated  out  of 
this  country,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  voyageur,  except 
a  trapper  or  hunter,  will  ever  go  that  way  again  for 
the  next  twenty  years. 

After   leaving  this    place    we    had   another   two-mile 
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portage  with  absolutely  no  trail  but  that  afforded  by 
a  tree  blazed  here  and  there.  It  led  over  a  range 
of  hills,  and  we  struggled  out  eventually  on  to  a 
narrow  lake  called  Lac  a  Long,  or  Lac  Long,  three 
miles  in  length.  These  places  are  only  known  by 
the  names  of  the  hunters  or  lumberers  who  first 
discovered  them  a  few  years  ago.  Crossing  Lac 
Long  in  the  canoes,  we  disembarked  where  a  small 
stream  ran  out  at  one  corner  through  the  forest  and 
divided  a  range  of  hills.  Here  wc  made  a  portage 
a  mile  long  through  the  tangled  trees,  and  it  was 
one  of  the  worst  of  the  whole  day. 

In  addition  to  every  other  trouble,  the  forest  had 
been  at  some  recent  time  on  fire  ;  all  the  half-burnt 
fir  trees  were  lying  pell  mcll,  and  their  pointed  branches, 
which  stuck  out  and  interlaced  everywhere,  had  to 
be  surmounted.  After  very  much  delay  in  getting 
the  canoes  through,  during  which,  in  spite  of  wearing 
headgear  and  hand  protectors,  the  black  flies  bit  us 
dreadfully,  we  re-embarked,  and  got  away  down  the 
same  little  stream,  which  was,  by-the-bye,  full  of  small 
trout  rising,  and  then,  laboriously  cutting  a  passage 
through  the  fallen  fir  trees  lying  across  it,  which 
barred  our  way  down,  we  made  our  way  along  for  a 
mile  or  so  until  we  came  to  a  large  and  irregular- 
shaped  lake  called  Lake  Epipham,  after  Epipham  du 
Bien,  a  hunter. 

And  here  we  made  a  camp  and  fished  for  an  hour 
or  two  in  the  evening,  and  caught  about  forty  small 
trout  as  quick  as  anything.  There  was  an  old  logger's 
dam  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake  about  a  mile  from  our 
camp,  and  here  we  rose  one  or  two  trout  every  time 
we  cast  the  flies  in.      But  we  were  in  such  extraordinary 
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positions  in  the  old  sluice  opening  that  ue  could  not 
possibly  strike  when  they  rose  without  gettin^^  hung 
up,  therefore  we  lost  more  than  two-thirds  of  those 
that  rose,  and  they 
got  a  w  a  y  safel)-. 
Nevertheless  the  fact 
remained  that  the 
trout  were  there  in 
positive  crowds  and 
ready  to  rise,  even 
in  places  where  the 
water  was  perfectly 
still  without  the 
slightest  ripple  or 
breeze.  It  is  neces- 
sary, however,  to 
catch  these  fontin- 
alis  to  agitate  the 
flies  a  great  deal  to 
make  them  anxious 
to  seize  them  ;  they 
do  not,  as  the  British 
trout  do,  take  still 
floating  flies. 

Chambers     usually 
went  to  bed  in  his  hat, 

or  rather,  in  one  of  the  Indians'  large  black  felt  hats, 
having  lost  his  own  ;  and  as  it  was  full  of  large  bright 
coloured  flics,  he  looked  very  funny.  However,  his 
first  remark,  on  waking,  to  me  on  the  following  morning 
was  that  I  looked  funny  myself,  as  my  face  was  very 
much  swollen,  and  my  other  eye  looked  particularly 
bad.     He  was  perfectly  right ;   I   felt  funny,  indeed,  as 
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the  left  eye  also  was  now  nearly  blind   from   black   fly 
bites. 

That  day  we  left  Epipham  for  Lac  des  Aigles,  did 
five  portages  and  crossed  six  lakes,  two  being  very  fine 
lakes,  before  arriving  at  the  Lac  des  Aigles.  Two  of 
the  portages  were  long  and  very  rough,  and  others 
were  but  little  better.  W'c  found  in  many  places 
some  nice  little  berries  in  the  woods,  called  by  the 
French  Canadians"  fraises  a  pied,"  but  which  were  really 
a  kind  of  creeping  raspberry,  very  nice  to  eat,  though 
a  little  sharp  tasting,  but  sweet  and  luscious  when  quite 
ripe.  Also  another  kind  of  berry,  which  I  took  at  first 
for  deadly  nightshade,  but  which  the  guides  called 
"  gadel,"  was  quite  eatable.  They  turned  out  to  be 
merely  wild  black  currants !  Magnificent  beds  of 
Osmunda  regalis  fern  made  the  woods  even  wetter  to 
struggle  through  than  we  had  anticipated.  It  was 
showery  all  the  morning  until  we  arrived  at  the  Lac 
des  Aigles,  at  about  2  p.m.,  to  find  it  a  fine  lake  about 
five  miles  long,  running  due  north  and  south,  irregular 
in  shape,  with  several  pretty  islets.  We  camped  on  a 
little  beach  on   its  northern   shore. 

Near  here  flows  in  a  little  river  called  Riviere  a 
Patrick,  after  Patrick  Clery,  a  hunter.  I  ascended  this 
river  in  the  evening  for  nearly  five  miles  through  a 
difficult  rapid  and  up  to  a  fall  with  a  capital  pool  below 
it.  Noe  Nepton,  who,  as  usual  when  fishing,  paddled 
me  alone,  expected  grand  sport  here  ;  and  so  it  would 
have  been  for  a  Thames  fisher,  but  not  so  for  one  in 
the  backwoods  far  from  civilisation.  I  caught  in  the 
rapids  below  the  falls  endless  ouitouche  up  to  fib., 
often  getting  two  big  ones  at  once,  but  only  caught 
one    trout  of   ^Ib.     I    had    about    two   dozen    of  these 
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chub  in  half  an  hour.  One  big  one  actually  took  the 
fly  at  my  feet.  He  hnd  followed  another  fish  I  had 
taken     to    the     shore    and    watched     till     I      dropped 

the  fly  over  him  in  turn. 
I  had  taken  him  for  a 
trout  and  was  sold  ac- 
cordingly !  Chambers  in 
the  meanwhile,  with  Jack 
Minigouche  paddling  him, 
fished  the  lake.  He  got 
two  fine  trout,  i^lb.  and 
lib.,  and  also  many  oui- 
touche  and  one  "  dore." 
He  found  the  trout  very 
stiff  to  move  in  the  lake, 
much  to  his  disgust  and 
disappointment 

At  night,  after  dark, 
with  a  bait  we  got  two 
magnificent  dores  of  61b. 
and  4^1b.  respectively. 
They  both  had  mouths 
like  sharks  and  could 
easily  have  swallowed  a 
2lb.  trout  whole.  While 
trolling  in  the  lake  with 
my  old  trout  rod,  which  I  had  lent  him,  some  big  fish 
or  other,  probably  a  large  lake  trout,  seized  Chambers' 
spoon  and  smashed  the  rod  in  half  at  the  second  joint, 
but  he  never  saw  the  fish  at  all. 


HE   ALWAYS   WENT   TO    BED    IN    HIS 
HAT. 


xNEW    CANADIAN    WATERS 
III.   Lac  des  Aigles 

IT  was  getting  on  for  half-past  three  on  the  following 
morning,  and  for  half  an    hour,  while   performing 
my  ablutions,  I   had   been  watching    with    interest    the 
movements  of  that  brawny,  six-foot  square-shouldered 
Redskin,  Joseph  Simeon,  in  his  busy  movements  around 
the  camp  fire.     Only  he  and  I  were  awake  in  the  camp, 
and    this  was    what    I  saw.     In  an    open  tent  in  front 
of  me  across   the  blazing  logs,  still  lying  asleep,  were 
two  more  Indians  and  that  handsome  young  half-breed 
Noe  Nepton.     In   the  little  white  tent  behind  me   my 
friend  and  comrade,  Edward  Chambers,    was  occupied 
in    a  similar  manner,   this  time  with  his  tarpaulin  hat 
on.     I    told  him    the  night  before  when  he  was  safely 
between  his  blankets  that  I  did  not  think  the  tarpaulin 
so  becoming  as  the  Indian  black  felt,  but  he  was  too 
lazy  to  get  up  and  change.     However,  he  was  happy, 
so  I  left  him,  all  behatted  as  he  was,  far  happier  than 
lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 

On  the  strand,  within  a  few  yards  of  me,  I  saw  one 
birch  bark  canoe  lying  upside  down,  and  closer  still, 
and  partly  in  the  water,  was  another  canoe  with  its 
bottom  full  of  fish,  the  result  of  my  previous  evening's 
catch.  The  perfectly  placid  waters  on  the  lake  were 
covered  with  a  heavy  mist,  but  as  the  grey   lights   of 
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dawn  overhead  were  commencing  to  assume  a  rosy 
hue,  and  as  a  patch  of  blue  sky  was  just  beginning 
to  appear,  I  saw  peeping  out  above  the  mist  on  one 
side  the  dome-shaped,  fir-clad  summit  of  a  hilly  islet ; 
while  in  another  direction,  through  the  veil  of  mist, 
was  dimly  discernible  another  and  tiny  islet  crowned 
with  spruces,  while  in  the  distance  beyond  loomed 
the  tops  of  the  chain  of  low  mountains  that  hem  in 
the  lake,  and  over  which  we  had  been  compelled  to 
portage  the  canoes  the  day  before  on  our  journey 
hither  from  Lake  Epipham.  In  the  course  of  that 
journey  we  made  many  portages  over  hills  and  through 
swamps,  sometimes  traversing  for  over  two  miles  at 
a  time  almost  impenetrable  forests,  and  crossing  no 
less  than  six  little  lakes,  on  whose  shores,  although 
formerly  the  backwood  lumberer  lingered  awhile,  now 
no  feet  save  those  of  the  trapper  or  hunter  ever  stray. 
The  scene  was  changing  even  as  I  watched.  The 
bright  sun  had  come  down  and  lit  up  in  clear  relief 
the  dark  green  spruces  upon  the  strand  on  the  little 
peninsula  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  away.  At  half 
that  distance  a  dark  line  of  deep  shadows  was  thrown 
across  the  forests  of  spruce  and  of  Canadian  balsam 
that  lay  nearer  at  hand.  To  my  right  in  the  edges 
of  the  forest,  above  the  little  strip  of  sand  whereon 
was  set  our  poetic  little  camp,  flourished  in  the  greatest 
profusion,  and  blazed  in  its  full  wealth  of  pink  blossoms, 
the  azalea-like  Labrador  tea-plant  ;  to  my  left,  again, 
indeed  on  the  very  shore,  within  five  yards  of  the 
overturned  canoe,  I  saw  among  the  leaves  of  a  golden 
lily  plant  a  heavy  ripple,  as  a  large  ouitouche  broke 
the  glassy  surface  of  the  water,  while  further  out  in 
the  gloomy    mist    I  heard  a  splash  and    then  a  heavy 
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flop   as    a    lan^e    fontinalis    threw   himself    out   of    the 
water  to  take  his  morning  look  at  the  weather. 

Away  behind  the  camp  I  heard  two  birds  singing  ; 
one  near  at  hand  had  a  low  musical  note,  reminding  me 
of  the  linnet ;  while  further  off,  on  the  banks  of  the 
little  river,  marked  on  no  map,  but  which  was,  however, 
known  to  our  guides  as  the  Riviere  a  Patrick — after 
Patrick  Clery,  the  hunter — was  singing  most  melodiously 
the  flute  bird,  the  oiseau  a  flute,  as  the  guides  call 
it  in  French,  which  is  evidently  a  kind  of  thrush. 
Indeed,  it  was  the  sweet  thrilling  notes  of  this  forest 
songster  which  had  convinced  me  an  hour  before  that 
it  was  time  to  be  up  and  stirring,  and  which  brought 
me  to  the  side  of  the  then  smouldering  but  now 
crackling  and  singing  fire  of  pine  logs.  And  Joseph 
Simeon,  regarding  me  silently  as  he  sat  at  the  door 
of  the  tent  crouching  upon  his  moccassin-clad  feet,  with 
his  swarthy  hand,  several  shades  at  least  darker  than 
his  dark  red  face,  pointed  to  the  fried  trout  and  bacon 
now  ready  for  the  morning  meal,  as  much  as  to  say 
that  it  was  time  to  arouse  the  others  and  commence 
the  business  of  the  day. 

And  now  the  sun  was  beginning  to  get  out  quite 
brightly ;  the  oiseau  a  flute  had  come  much  nearer 
to  the  camp,  and  was  warbling  as  no  nightingale  ever 
warbled  yet.  Neither  mosquito,  sand  fly,  nor  poisonous 
black  fly  had  yet  sufficiently  overcome  the  chill  of 
the  dawn  to  arise  and  annoy  suffering  humanity.  All 
was  beautiful  nature  and  peace  surrounding  me  there 
in  the  early  dawn  on  the  Lac  des  Aigles.  It  was  a 
distant  lake,  unknown  even  by  name  to  all  the  world 
save  to  some  dozen  of  that  world's  inhabitants,  but 
rich    in    beauties    as  a  Loch  Lomond,  a    Loch    Leven, 
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or  a  Loch  Katrine,  as  described  in  Scott's  imperishable 
*'  Lady  of  the  Lake." 

It  was  a  capital  day's  sport  that  awaited  us  after 
breakfast,  although  at  six  a.m.  it  did  not  look  much 
as  if  it  were  going  to  reward  us  for  our  virtue  in  early 
rising.  I,  with  my  agreeable  companion  the  half-breed 
N06  Nepton,  took  down  one  side  of  the  lake,  and 
although  in  one  place  I  saw  fish — presumably  trout — 
here  and  there  rising  in  the  glassy  waters,  I  caught 
nothing.  At  length,  however,  placing  the  silver  doct(jr 
over  a  rising  fish,  I  found  I  had  hooked  a  fine  fontinalis. 
And  a  splendid  fight  he  made  of  it.  My  heart  was 
in  my  mouth  until  at  last  I  had  safely  landed  in  the 
boat  a  shapely  trout  of  2Mb.  weight,  and  in  the  most 
splendid  condition.  He  was,  indeed,  as  Noe  poetically 
said,  "  as  beautiful  as  a  flower,"  so  wonderful  were 
his  various  shades  of  colour.  Not  another  fish  was 
to  be  got,  however,  during  the  whole  five-mile  paddle 
down  the  lake  to  its  southern  outlet,  where  it  flows 
out  partly  under  a  disused  loggers'  dam  and  partly 
around  it,  where  it  has  cut  a  way  for  itself  in  a  rushing 
stream. 

And  it  was  here  at  the  dam  that  the  fun  began. 
Chambers,  whose  canoe  I  had  seen  some  way  ahead 
of  mine,  had  got  nine  or  ten  fine  trout  before  I  arrived 
with  only  two,  the  second  captured  in  the  little  rapid 
just  above  the  dam.  He  had  caught  none  at  all  in 
the  lake.  But  I  soon  began  to  make  up  lee  way.  In 
fact,  I  never  had  such  trout  fishing  before.  In  a 
swirling  pool  the  watershed  had  dug  out  for  itself 
in  a  high  bank,  the  rosy-bellied  yellow,  blue  and 
crimson  spotted  fontinalis  were  just  crowded,  jolly 
big  fellows  from  Jib.  to  i  Jib.    The  place  was  surrounded 
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with  trees  behind,  there  were  quantities  of  bushes  lyin^ 
in  the  waters  where  the  stream  rushed  in.  There 
were  also  rocks  in  the  pool,  while  several  logs  were 
lying  about  in  it  in  various  directions. 

All  these  obstacles  were  against  my  catching  fish, 
otherwise  I  should  have  raked  the  pool  dry.  But  there 
was  in  additicMi  another  great  disadvantage.  The  bank 
from  which  I  had  to  throw  was  high  ;  thus  I  had  to 
show  myself  to  the  fish  the  whole  time.  This  also 
made  landing  a  difficulty.  But  for  a  long  time  we 
had  splendid  sport.  They  took  the  fly  readily  and 
fought  like  demons.  Of  course,  a  good  many  got  off, 
but  before  the  fish  had  got  too  shy  I  had  raked  over 
a  score  of  fine  fish  out  of  that  one  pool.  And  then, 
having  got  two  dozen,  and  the  sun  being  blazing  hot, 
I  thought  it  time  to  stop,  although  the  lusty  fellows 
were  still  rising  occasionally  in  the  pool. 

When  Chambers  came  back  to  camp  he  had  got 
thirty  fish,  all  about  the  same  size  as  mine— fifty-four 
in  all,  for  an  hour  or  two's  fishing  in  the  head  waters 
of  the  charming  Riviere  des  Aigles.  In  the  evening 
we  fished  that  same  lake  again,  and  got  three  fine 
trout,  all  larger  than  those  in  the  river,  and  plenty 
of  the  golden-bellied,  sharp-toothed  dore,  and  ouitouche 
in  proportion.  Altogether  a  charming  day's  sport,  and 
a  red-letter  day  even  in  Canadian  speckled  trout 
fishing.  We  had  during  the  day  captured  fifty-seven 
trout  weighing  three  stone,  over  a  stone  weight  of  dore, 
and  probably  another  stone  of  chub.  But  these  latter 
we  did  not  weigh  as  we  returned  them  all  to  the  water. 
The  largest  chub  that  I  captured  was  about  three  pounds. 
We  felt  that  night  that  we  had  not  journeyed  in  vain 
to  these  almost  unknown  waters. 
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The  next  day  we  struck  camp  at  Lac  des  Aigles 
and  paddled  off  down  the  lake  at  exactly  six  a.m.  On 
reaching  the  charming  pools,  where  we  had  been  so 
lucky  the  day  before,  we  found  the  trout  were  shy. 
My  comrade  could  get  none  at  all  in  his  favourite 
pool,  and  although  I  hooked  about  ten  in  mine,  half 
of  them  escaped,  showing  that  they  had  not  taken 
the  fly  greedily.  Still  in  the  clear  water  we  could, 
in  one  spot,  see  one  large  fellow  lying  whom  I  had 
risen  altogether  thrice  in  the  three  days  and  hooked 
and  lost  again  this  morning.  But  the  fly  had  become 
useless.     How  to  get  him  was  the  question. 

We  had  not  a  minnow  that  would  spin  well  with 
us,  and  a  tiny  little  fly  spoon  he  refused.  Noe  Nepton 
soon  arranged  me  a  regular  Canadian  bait  which  I  had 
forgotten.  He  took  the  eye  of  one  of  the  trout  I  had 
already  captured  and  put  it  on  the  end  of  the  Jock 
Scott.  Very  shortly  a  nice  trout,  not  the  big  one, 
rose  and  took  it.  And  then  at  the  tail  of  the  pool 
I  hooked,  not  my  old  friend,  but  a  regular  monster, 
like  a  young  salmon.  He  sailed  round  near  us  in 
the  clear  water  a  couple  of  times,  as  if  just  to  show 
us  his  proportions  and  his  fighting  weight,  and  then 
he  went  straight  up  stream  with  a  dash.  The  force 
of  the  current  around  the  line  and  the  weight  of  the 
monster  trout  together  were  too  much  for  the  cast. 
It  parted  like  a  rotten  thread  a  little  above  the  hook. 
"  The  waters  wild  closed  o'er  that  child,  and  we  were 
left  lamenting."  He  was  a  five-pounder  if  not  more, 
and  will  carry  in  his  mouth  a  souvenir  of  me  in  the 
shape  of  a  Jock  Scott  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 

Portaciincr  the  canoes  over  the  dam  we  started  off 
down    the    pretty    little    Riviere    des    Aigles.     It    was 
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narrow  and  rocky,  and  full 
of  trout.      My   canoe    led 
the    way   down    the    river. 
We     managed     to     shoot 
several  rapids,  almost  falls 
in  fact,  in  safety,  but  then, 
the    Indians  telling   me  to 
land    above     a    series     of 
rapids    and    to    take    the 
portage    trail,    I    got    out, 
they    saying     they    could 
pass     the      loaded     canoe 
down     the     rocks     "  a     la 
main,"  as  it  is  called.    That 
is,  to  get  out  on  the  rocks 
themselves   and  just  hand 
it     down    over    the    little 
falls  and  round  the  rough 
projecting  corners.     I  man- 
aged to  make  out  the  trail, 
although  it  was  difficult,  through  the  woods  for  about 
half  a   mile  or  so  and  then   back    to    the   river  again, 
where    the    trail   seemed    to    end.      There    was    here   a 
splendid  rapid,  with  deep  swirling  eddies  at  each  side, 
so    I    "started   in"   fishing,  waiting  for  the  two  canoes 
or,  at  any  rate,  one  of  them,  to  come  down  the  river. 

When  I  had  been  some  time  there  and  had  caught 
half  a  dozen  trout,  and  hooked  and  lost  as  many  more, 
I  began  to  think  an  accident  had  happened  to  my 
canoe  ;  but  as  I  had  seen  one  of  the  guides  passing 
down  behind  me  in  the  wood  carrying  a  pack  load,  I 
thought  it  might  be  coming  down  light,  and  only  the 
other  Indian  with  it,  resting  a  bit  on  the  way.     By  the 
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guide  with  the  pack  passing  I  knew,  of  course,  I  was 
not,  as  I  had  imagined,  at  the  end  of  the  portage, 
though  the  trail  had  seemed  to  end.  Accordingly  I 
struck  into  the  forest  again,  and  sure  enough  soon 
found  a  clearly  defined  old  trail  with  trees  "  blazed  " 
here  and  there  to  show  the  way. 

This  I  followed  until  I  lost  both  the  trail  and  myself 
altogether  in  the  most  impenetrable  thicket  on  the  side 
of  a  mountain.  I  was  carrying  my  fishing  rod,  from 
which  I  had  fortunately  removed  the  cast  of  flies.  I 
had  my  long-handled  landing  net  to  stick  in  the  trees, 
made  more  awkward  still  by  having  in  it  six  fine  trout  ; 
I  had  also  a  fishing  bag  containing  my  waterproof  and 
other  things,  such  as  fishing  tackle,  spare  reels,  etc.  And 
with  all  this  hamper  I  was  soon  plunged  into  the  most 
awful  thicket,  with  bushes  meeting  high  overhead,  the 
fallen  trees  forming  a  perfect  network,  with  their 
branches  interlaced  below,  while  boulders  of  rocks,  and 
roots  hidden  in  the  thick  fern  and  plants  under  foot 
were  only  one  degree  better  than  the  holes  in  the 
ground,  and  the  interstices  between  the  rocks  and  roots 
into  which  the  feet  kept  slipping. 

I  had  an  awful  hour  of  it,  but  after  a  time  I  heard 
the  roar  of  a  cascade.  I  made  for  it  straight  through  all 
obstacles,  thinking  that  the  end  of  the  portage  would 
probably  be  just  below  the  fall.  How  I  ever  got  there 
I  don't  know,  but  I  managed  to  arrive  at  last  breathless 
and  perspiring  below  the  little  fall,  only  to  see  no  sign 
of  the  canoes,  and,  as  there  was  no  vestige  of  a  trail  of 
any  kind,  to  realise  that  it  was  evidently  not  the  right 
place  at  all.  So  I  got  on  a  rock  out  in  the  river,  after 
first  taking  a  big  drink  of  the  water,  and  waited  and 
waited,  and  fished   and  fished  the  eddies  of  the  rapid 
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within  reach.  But  there  was  no  sign  of  any  canoe 
coming  to  shoot  the  little  fall,  or  to  stop  just  above  it. 
Also,  as  there  was  a  sharp  turn  in  the  river  just  there, 
I  thought  erroneously  that  I  was  looking  at  the  same 
side  of  the  river  that  I  was  on  myself,  when  I  was 
really  looking  at  the  opposite  bank. 

At  length  Sim(^^on  appeared  in  a  canoe  above  the 
falls,  and  he  saw  me.  Landing  somewhere  above,  he 
soon  forced  his  way  to  me  through  the  bush,  when  he 
told  me  they  had  been  up  and  down  the  river  hunting, 
and  that  Noc  Nepton  had  then  followed  my  trail  as  far 
as  he  could,  and  shouted  to  Joseph  when  I  had  left  the 
mountain  that  I  had  gone  down  towards  the  river  again, 
but  that  he  could  not  follow  my  trail  at  all.  I  had 
gone  far  below  the  end  of  the  proper  portage,  and 
yet  had  passed  within  fifty  yards  of  it.  I  might  have 
waited  for  ever  to  see  the  canoes  come  down  the  stream, 
as  they  had  carried  them  across  instead  of  paddling 
down  the  water,  as  they  had  intended  at  first.  They 
had  both  been  very  frightened  about  me.  But  I  had, 
fortunately,  kept  cool  myself  and  kept  my  head  all  the 
time,  yet  I  was  glad  enough  to  see  some  one  at  last,  for 
it  looked  .serious. 

In  the  meantime.  Chambers,  not  knowing  I  was  lost, 
was  fishing  away  all  the  while  in  a  splendid  place,  and 
having  right-down  good  sport,  catching  the  trout,  as 
the  Indians  told  me,  en  masse.  I  had,  unfortunately, 
lost  a  lot  of  time,  and  he  had  fi.shed  nearly  all  the  good 
available  uater,  for  we  were  to  start  here  on  another 
portage  inland,  and  to  leave  the  river  for  a  long  time 
for  the  forest,  so  as  to  save  at  least  ten  miles  of 
dangerous  rapids  and  falls. 

However,  I  fished  some  of  the  same  rapids  and  pools 
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as  he  had  already  done,  and  with  pretty  fair  success, 
getting  very  quickly  a  dozen  fuie  fellows,  up  to  at 
least  a  pound,  for  they  rose  splendidly.  When  we  had 
about  sixty  trout  between  us  in  our  canoes  Simeon 
came  and  shouted  across  the  water  that  dinner  was 
prepared,  so  I  had  to  stop  fishing  and  go  over  to  the 
usual  repast  of  trout,  tea,  and  bacon,  with,  in  addition, 
some  flapjacks  made  by  Simeon  on  the  spot.  What 
a  quantity  of  these  flapjacks  the  Indians  can  eat,  by- 
the-bye,  and  what  a  length  of  time  they  always  take 
both  to  prepare  and  eat  their  food  !  It  often  wastes 
half  the  day  waiting  for  them. 

Wc  put  up  our  rods  after  dinner  and  before  tea  time 
we  had  done  six  more  terrible  portages,  two  of  which 
were  nearly  three  miles  apiece,  and  had  crossed  five 
more  little  lakes.  After  that  we  thankfully  got  back 
out  of  the  forest  to  the  Riviere  des  Aigles  once  more, 
at  a  part  where  it  was  very  shallow  but  very  rapid. 
Here  we  bumped  and  scraped  the  bottoms  of  the  canoes 
like  anything,  and  frequently  almost  capsized.  We 
at  length  camped  on  a  sandy  bank,  and  lit  enormous 
fires  all  round  to  drive  the  insects  away. 

While  waiting  for  supper  we  caught  a  good  many 
small  trout  exactly  opposite  where  we  put  the  tent. 
It  is  wonderful  how  these  small  fishes  can  take  the 
big  hooks  Canadian  fishermen  use  habitually.  But 
they  do,  for  I  have  seen  them  do  it,  and  Chambers 
was  using  enormous  flies  all  this  day,  but  I  never  used 
these  huge  flies  myself  at  all. 

During  that  day's  march,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
wild  raspberry  plants  and  blueberries — neither  of  which 
were  yet  ripe — we  came  across  the  wild  varieties  of 
several   garden    fruits.     Wild    black    currants,  wild   red 
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currants,  and  gooseberries  we  found  in  profusion,  but, 
unfortunately,  none  of  them  were  ripe.  Among  other 
plants  \vc  are  accustomed  to  tind  in  the  woods  at  home, 
I  constantly  found  throu;^hout  this  trip  the  wood  sorrel 
with  its  pretty  little  white  (lower  flourishing  in  abundance, 
especially  as  we  got  up  into  the  higher  lands.  I  tasted 
the  leaves  and  found  them  less  bitter,  and  in  fact  more 
tasteless  than  the  British  variety  of  the  same  plant. 
It  was  most  unfortunate  for  us  that  the  raspberries  were 
not  ripe,  as  they  were  the  last  time  I  had  been  up  in 
these  regions.  They  would  have  been  an  agreeable 
change  of  diet,  and  refreshing  to  pick  at  while  going 
along  over  the  endless  and  hot  portages. 

We  started  at  6.30  the  following  morning,  and  con- 
tinued our  journey  down  the  Riviere  des  Aigles.  It 
is  indeed  a  charming  little  river  with  beautiful  pools, 
but  is  excessively  rocky,  entailing  some  very  difficult 
canoe  work  in  working  through  the  boulders  or  over 
them.  On  several  occasions  there  wxre  huge  trees  lying 
right  across  the  whole  navigable  channel  of  the  river. 
Sometimes  we  managed  to  remove  these,  at  others  to 
squeeze  the  canoe  either  over  them  at  the  thin  and 
submerged  top  end  or  under  them  at  the  trunk,  where 
attached  to  the  bank. 

There  w^as,  however,  a  good  deal  of  disembarking 
and  scrambling  along  through  the  bush  a  short  distance 
to  lighten  the  canoes  over  shallow  but  dangerous  rocky 
places.  Down  these  it  was  a  pleasure  to  watch  the 
skill  with  which  Minigouche  and  William  Conolly, 
Simeon  and  Noe  would  pilot  the  birch  bark  craft,  avoiding 
every  stone,  taking  advantage  of  every  little  deeper  bit 
of  the  current  or  of  an  eddy,  and  often  just  squeezing 
the   birchen   canoes  between    two  stones    only    exactly 
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wide  enough  to  let  them  pass  while  touching  both  sides. 
This  river  in  its  characteristics  very  much  reminds  me 
of  the  River  Carron  in  Ross-shire,  for  there  are  occasional 
rocky  tearing  gorges  and  then  long,  wide  shallows  much 
like  that  river.     But  its  volume  of  water  is  greater. 

We  passed  many  beautiful  pools  that  looked  as  if 
they  would  hold  large  trout,  but  experience  of  these 
North  Canadian  rivers  has  taught  mc  two  things  :  first, 
that  the  trout  are  by  no  means  distributed,  as  in  our 
British  rivers,  all  over  the  length  of  the  stream,  but  are 
often  numerous  in  certain  spots  or  parts  of  the  river, 
while  for  miles  above  or  below  there  may  not  be  one 
to  be  seen  ;  secondly,  that  the  lower  you  go  down  from 
the  head  waters,  the  smaller  the  fish  become.  Now 
with  us  it  is,  as  a  rule,  all  the  other  way — the  smaller 
ones  are  higher  up  the  river. 

After  traversing  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  down  stream 
we  came  to  the  junction  of  the  Riviere  des  Aigles  with 
the  Aleck  or  Alick  River.  It  takes  its  name  from  Aleck 
du  Bien,  a  lumberer  who  died  recently,  and  who  was 
the  first  to  explore  its  waters  in  the  search  for  timber. 
The  Aleck,  as  the  French  Canadians  pronounce  Alick, 
is  a  noble  stream,  and  we  paddled  merrily  down  it. 
We  passed  on  the  way  signs  of  beaver,  seeing  a  lot  of 
trees  which  they  had  cut  in  two  as  if  with  an  axe.  I 
forgot  to  mention  that  on  one  occasion  previously  we 
had  found  a  perfect  beaver  dam  placed  across  a  pretty 
little  tarn  in  the  forests,  and  completely  closing  it  in 
by  stopping  a  small  stream  which  formerly  issued  from 
it;  but  William  Conolly,  one  of  our  Indians,  said  that 
he  and  Patrick  Clery,  the  hunter,  had  together  a  few 
years  ago  trapped  all  the  beavers  which  lived  in  the 
small  lake. 
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All  these  small  tarns  were  very  shallow  and  muddy 
near  the  shores,  and  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  away 
from  the  margin  at  one  end,  or  back  to  the  bank  at  the 
other,  whenever  we  used  them,  as  we  often  did,  to 
shorten  our  journey.  They  were,  in  the  shallow  parts, 
full  of  yellow  water-lilies,  upon  which  the  beavers  live 
when  they  have  no  willows  or  other  nice  bark  to  eat. 
On  our  way  down  the  Alick  we  also  saw  two  small 
animals  which  the  guides  called  "des  siffleux,"  apparently 
from  a  whistling  sound  they  make.  As  they  sat  on 
a  log  by  the  side  of  the  river  they  looked  like  little 
porcupines,  but  I  fancy  they  were  marmots.  Noe  all 
but  killed  one  with  a  blow  from  his  paddle,  but  the 
beastie  just  escaped  by  falling  off  the  log  as  he  struck 
at  it.  They  are  said  to  be  good  to  eat.  Noe  nearly 
killed  a  large  musk  rat  in  the  same  way,  which  was 
swimming  down  the  river  the  night  we  went  up  the 
Riviere  a  Patrick.  It  was  nearly  dark  as  we  came 
down  the  river,  and  the  musk  rat  either  continually 
swam  down  behind  us  in  the  rapids,  or  else,  when  we 
stopped,  passed  and  preceded  us  down  the  stream  for 
about  a  mile.  He  was  either  changing  his  place  of 
residence,  or,  as  Noe  said,  going  down  the  river  to  pay 
a  visit  to  his  bien  ainiee^  who  doubtless  lived  somewhere 
below. 

There  were  two  magnificent  falls  in  the  Alick,  and 
when,  after  a  long  portage,  we  halted  for  dinner  below 
one  of  these,  I  went  out  in  the  canoe  in  the  huge  pool 
at  the  foot  of  the  rocks.  I  expected  to  get  some  large 
trout  or  some  ouananiche,  but  although  I  was  dis- 
appointed in  that,  and  the  sun  was  blazing  hot  and  the 
water  bright,  I  had  capital  sport  with  the  small  fellows. 
At  every  cast  for  a  time  I    hooked    either  one    or  two 
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quarter-pound  trout,  and  as  there  was  plenty  of  current 
they  struggled  gannely,  often  escaping.  When  I  had 
got  twenty-five  trout,  and  had  caught  as  well  six  large 
ouitouche,  I  went  ashore,  for  what  was  the  good  of  so 
much  fish  ? 

The  guides  were  already  "packing,"  that  is,  carrying 
with  them  a  huge  bundle  of  birch  bark,  containing 
smoked  trout  from  the  Riviere  des  Aigles.  At  the 
second  fall  of  the  Alick  there  were,  so  we  found, 
ouananiche,  for  Chambers  hooked  a  fine  one,  but  it 
escaped.  However,  we  had  now  established  the  fact  of 
the  presence  in  that  river  of  "  the  land-locked  salmon." 

There  were  some  very  dangerous  rapids  below  this 
fall,  which  I  shot  with  the  Indians.  They  had  at  first 
told  me  to  go  ashore  and  "  walk  the  portage"  while  they 
ran  the  rapids  alone.  However,  they  said,  on  my  sug- 
gesting it  might  be  possible  for  us  to  run  it  all  together, 
that  they  would  try,  and  Noe,  after  first  going  ashore  to 
inspect,  came  back  and  said  it  was  all  right,  we  could 
do  it.  It  was  a  splendid  rapid,  and  most  exciting.  We 
got  a  little  water  overboard  jumping  down  in  one  place 
a  clear  three  feet  over  a  big  rock  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  river  ;  but  that  did  not  matter,  we  got  through 
all  right. 

The  next  rapid  below  we  did  not  try.  It  was  called 
the  Rapidc  du  Noye,  from  a  man  called  Bellot  having 
been  drowned  there.  Jack  Minigouche  and  William 
Conolly  ran  it  safely,  however,  after  putting  Chambers 
ashore  first  to  do  the  portage.  They  had  a  much 
higher  canoe  in  the  free  board  than  ours.  William's 
father  built  it,  while  Minigouche  himself  made  ours. 

That  night,  after  doing  fifteen  miles  of  the  Alick, 
we  gained  the  glorious    and    furious    Great    Peribonca, 
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just  below  the  Chute  (hi  l^onhommc,  where  the  magnifi- 
cent river  was  at  least  a  mile  wide,  looking  just  like 
a  great  sea  studded  with  islets.  We  camped  a  mile 
below  the  junction  on  a  mosquito-infested  sand  bar, 
and  were  simply  eaten  alive. 

Wc  continued  our  journey  next  day  down  the 
splendid  Peribonca,  shooting  two  magnificent  rapids 
and  portaging  the  foaming  Chute  de  Coron,  the  Chute 
de  la  Savanne,  and  the  last  chute  of  all.  Here  the 
mighty  river,  more  than  a  mile  wide  in  places,  rushes 
through  a  little  gorge  not  more  than  forty  or  fifty 
yards  across — a  splendid  sight.  At  the  end  of  our 
portage  round  the  foaming  cataracts  of  La  Savanne, 
Chambers  and  I,  in  the  middle  of  a  raspberry  bed, 
came  suddenly  upon  the  poles  of  our  ow^n  tents,  which 
we  had  placed  there  ourselves  just  four  years  before  ; 
for  the  Indians  never  take  anything  away,  and    these 

things  were  still  just 
as  we  had  left  them. 
What  thousands  of 
miles  had  I  not  tra- 
versed by  land  and 
sea  since  last  we 
two,  when  the  rasp- 
berries were  ripe, 
camped  together  in 
that  poetical  spot  at 
the  foot  of  the  Sa- 
vanne rapids.  And 
shall  wc,  either  of  us, 
ever  see  the  place 
again?      Probably 

JUST    FOR   OLD    SAKE's    SAKE.  HCVCr.  But      WC       atC 
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some  unripe  raspberries  just  for  old  sake's  sake,  and 
doubtless  both  in  our  hearts  offered  up  a  silent  thanks- 
giving that,  when  so  many  others  were  gone,  we  twain 
had  been  spared  to  once  more  brave  together  the  perils 
of  the  mighty  northern  rivers  and  to  explore  the 
recesses  of  the  Canadian  forests. 


A    JAPANESE    DUCK    HUNT 

IN  these  days  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  new  kind 
of  sport  which  has  never  yet  been  described  for 
the  benefit  of  Western  readers.  Of  such  a  nature, 
however,  is,  I  fancy,  the  amusement  of  catching  wild 
ducks  with  hand  nets,  as  practised  by  the  nobles 
of   Japan. 

It  was  owing  to  the  kindness  of  Viscount  Tanaka, 
Minister  of  the  Imperial  Household,  that  I  was,  one 
bright  morning  in  March,  enabled  to  witness  and  share 
in  this  peculiar  form  of  circumventing  the  wily  water- 
fowl, in  the  Mikado's  Imperial  Gardens  of  Shinjicou, 
in  the  outskirts  of  Tokio.  It  was  a  small  party  of 
five  whom  the  hospitable  Viscount  and  the  Viscountess 
welcomed,  at  ten  o'clock,  in  a  pretty  summer  house, 
after  a  beautiful  drive  for  a  mile  or  so  through  the 
gardens,  where  the  plum  trees  were  already  in  full 
bloom  ;  the  sweet-scented  blossom  making  the  morning 
air  delicious  after  the  rain  which  had  fallen  in  the  night. 

Of  these  five,  one  was  a  lady,  my  sister.  Baroness 
Albert  d'Anethan  ;  the  other  three  were  her  husband, 
the  Belgian  Minister  ;  his  secretary,  M.  Paul  May  ;  and 
the  secretary's  brother,  M.  Adolphe  May.  My  sister 
and  her  husband  were  the  only  rr.embers  of  the  party 
who  had  ever  witnessed  the  sport  already,  in  one  of 
the    other    Imperial    gardens,   for   the    great    Japanese 
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nobles  who  alone  have  the  opportunity  of  practising 
it,  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  make  it  too  common, 
and,  therefore,  only  occasionally  invite  their  special 
friends.  In  addition  to  the  Minister  of  the  Imperial 
household  and  his  wife,  we  found  present  to  receive  us 
in  the  summer  house  Baron  Yamaguchi,  whose  office 
may  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  that  of  Master  of 
the  Horse,  or  Grand  Veneur  to  His  Imperial  Majesty  ; 
Mr.  Nagazaki,  one  of  the  Masters  of  Ceremonies  to  the 
Mikado  ;  and  Mr.  H.  Foukouba,  Director  of  the  Imperial 
Gardens  of  Shinjicou,  where  wc  now  were. 

There  were  also  in  waiting,  Ando,  the  chief  hunter, 
a  very  smart,  active  young  man,  and  an  old  feudal 
retainer,  who  was  the  Grand  Falconer.  His  name,  also, 
was  Tanaka,  and  he  it  was  who  invented,  some  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago,  this  novel  form  of  recreation  for 
members  of  the  Imperial  family  and  their  suite.  One 
or  two  men  were  waiting  with  large  brown  hawks  on 
wrist,  but  these  we  did  not  see  at  first. 

After  being  regaled  with  Japanese  tea  and  cakes 
while  we  sat  waiting  round  the  usual  wood  fire  of 
glowing  embers  sunk  in  the  floor  of  the  house,  an 
electric  bell  ringing  on  the  wall  apprised  us  that  it 
was  time  to  make  a  start.  Throwing  away  our  cigar- 
ettes, lest  the  odour  of  the  fragrant  weed  should  alarm 
the  ducks,  we  stealthily  followed  our  entertainers,  first 
across  a  lovely  plum  orchard,  and  then  down  hill 
through  a  winding  passage  or  cutting  leading  through 
an  enormous  earthwork  or  embankment,  which  sur- 
rounded a  large  area,  consisting  of  lake  and  canals  and 
cunningly-devised  banks  all  thickly  planted  with  fir 
trees  and  bamboos,  being  arranged  on  a  symmetrical 
plan  especially  for  the  duck  netting. 
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Upon  passing  through  the  embankment  we  found 
ourselves  in  a  clear  roadway  or  alley,  where,  standing 
against  high  bamboo  rests,  were  the  implements  we 
were  to  use  to  catch  the  unsuspecting  fowl,  of  which, 
however,  we  could  see  at  first  no  trace.  Nor,  indeed, 
could  a  novice  either  see  or  understand  how  the  catching 
was  to  be  done.  The  implements  in  question  proved 
to  be  a  kind  of  huge  landing  nets  on  the  end  of  long, 
bamboo  poles.  The  nets  were  not  round,  but  held 
between  a  wide  fork  of  light,  bent  bamboos,  and  re- 
minded one  of  very  long  shrimping  nets.  Or  one 
might  say  they  resembled  very  large  butterfly  nets, 
save  for  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of  the  fork  there 
was  no  cross  piece  of  wood  or  cane,  only  the  edge 
of  the  net  itself  tightly  stretched  across  on  strong  twine. 

In  the  deepest  silence  a  net  was  served  out  to  each 
of  us,  and  we  became  aware  also  for  the  first  time 
of  two  men  with  large  hawks  upon  their  wrists.  These 
hawks,  by-the-bye,  were  not  hooded.  We  now  per- 
ceived that  we  were  standing  behind  a  high  earth 
traverse,  in  the  centre  of  which  were  constructed  in 
brickwork  two  loopholes,  entirely  closed  save  for  a 
small  eyelet  hole  in  the  midst  of  a  panel  in  each. 

As  the  ducks  had  not  yet  come  in,  I  was  allowed 
with  great  caution  to  pass  round  one  end  of  this 
traverse,  for  there  was  a  passage  at  each  side  of  it, 
and  to  examine  hurriedly  what  was  to  be  the  scene 
of  our  first  duck  catching.  My  rapid  glance  displayed 
to  me  a  beautiful  little  forest  glade  surrounded  with 
high  banks,  crowned  with  the  thickest  growth  of 
bamboos  and  low,  wide-spreading  fir  trees.  From  the 
forest  beyond  the  end  of  the  glade  there  came  winding 
into  it,  through  a  high  hill,  a  little   narrow  channel  or 
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canal  artificially  constructed,  the  end  of  the  canal 
bcin^  at  the  bottom  of  the  traverse  and  exactly  opposite 
the  two  eyelet  holes.  The  water  was  about  six  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  ground  and  the  canal  only 
about  six  feet  wide  throughout.  Thus,  ducks  swimming 
in  could  not  see  persons  standing  on  cither  side  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  canal  banks. 

A  peculiar  noise,  like  the  beating  of  an  Indian  drum, 
or  rather  of  the  Egyptian  hand-drum,  called  a  dara- 
bookah,  was  heard  in  the  distance  somewhere  on  the 
hill  ;  so  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  Baron  Yamaguchi, 
who  had  allowed  mc  to  have  this  peep  round  the  corner, 
hastened  mc  back  to  join  the  others,  who  were  standing 
behind  the  earth  traverse  net  in  hand.  Still  there 
went  on  the  weird  beatings  of  the  distant  drum,  and 
presently,  advancing  on  tiptoe  to  the  eyeholes,  the 
Baron  peeped  through  one  of  them  and  signalled  to 
me  to  advance  and  look  through  the  other. 

I  now  saw  several  decoy  ducks  swimming  in,  coming 
leisurely  round  the  bend  of  the  canal  in  the  hill  and 
advancing  up  its  length  towards  the  traverse.  I  heard 
the  cheeping  sound  of  teal  and  quacking  of  ducks,  and, 
lo  and  behold,  as  the  decoy  ducks  advanced  further  up 
the  canal  towards  the  traverse,  first  one,  then  two,  then 
more  and  more  little  teal  and  a  mallard  or  two  were 
seen  following  them,  apparently  feeding  as  they  came. 

Hunter  Ando,  who  had  reappeared  upon  the  scene, 
signalled  that  now  was  the  time  for  action.  He  divided 
us  into  two  parties,  cautioned  us  by  signs  to  keep  our 
nets  low,  so  that  their  shadow  should  not  fall  upon 
the  water :  then  made  us  advance  further  bent  double, 
in  a  stealthy  run  into  the  glade,  one  party  passing  in 
Indian  file  round  each  end  of  the  high  earthen  traverse 
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into  tlic  j^ladc.  Wc  were  no  sooner  inside  than  he 
himself  ran  to  the  narrow  neck  where  the  canal  came 
in  through  the  hill,  and  alarmed  the  whole  crowd  of  fowl. 
There  was  instantly  a  frightful  scattering  and  squatler- 
ing,  a  splashing  and  a  squawking,  and  ducks  and  teal 
sprung  up  everywhere,   rising    high    into   the    air    with 


THE    TWO    HAWKS    WERE    LOOSED    AT    THE    TEAL. 


frightful  rapidity,  while  we  dashed  forward  making  wild 
swoops  at  them  with  our  nets.  Some  captured  ducks, 
some  did  not,  some  also  got  a  duck  or  a  teal  into  the 
net,  and  then,  for  want  of  proper  skill  in  turning  the 
net  over,  allowed  it  to  escape  again,  much  to  their 
chagrin.  Others  struck  a  duck  and  knocked  it  down 
again  into  the  canal,  when  it  was  useless  to  await  its 
reappearance,  for  it  had  dived. 
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I  noticed,  however,  the  skill  with  which  Viscount 
Tanaka,  an  old  hand  at  the  game  of  course,  caught 
his  ducks.  When  he  got  one  in  the  bag  of  the  net  he 
gave  it  a  little  turn  over  and  kept  it  there,  and,  more- 
over, he  seemed  to  have  no  difficulty  in  catching  more 
than  one  at  a  time.  It  was  great  fun  and  excitement 
for  about  ten  seconds,  a  duck  sometimes  eluding  one 
net  only  to  be  caught  in  another,  while  some  escaped. 

In  the  meantime  the  two  hawks  also  had  been  loosed 
at  a  couple  of  teal,  which,  escaping  the  nets,  were 
flying  away  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  high  hill 
which  I  now  learned  concealed  a  lake.  They  were 
purposely  not  loosed  at  any  fowl  escaping  in  the 
opposite  direction,  lest  the  birds  of  prey  should  be 
seen  by  the  rest  of  the  wild  ducks  on  the  lake,  when 
they  would  have  all  been  frightened  away.  With  the 
rapidity  of  a  sky  rocket  the  hawks,  dashing  through 
the  trees,  each  overtook  and  swooped  upon  a  teal, 
bearing  it  to  the  ground. 

As  they  dashed  upwards,  I  perceived  that  a  long 
string  was  attached  to  the  leg  of  each.  This  was  to 
prevent  it  from  soaring  so  high  as  to  be  seen  by  the 
birds  on  the  lake.  I  was  surprised  at  two  things  with 
reference  to  this  string — first,  that  it  unwound  itself 
from  the  large  ball  held  in  the  hawker's  hand  with 
sufficient  rapidity  not  to  check  the  flight  of  the  soaring 
falcon  ;  secondly,  that  its  weight  did  not  impede  the 
bird's  progress.  Afterwards,  therefore,  the  head  falconer 
was  brought  before  us  to  explain  these  matters,  but 
I  will  mention  that  later. 

In  the  meantime  we  went  on  with  our  diversion. 
The  ducks  and  teal  which  had  been  captured  had  their 
necks  twisted,  and  then  their  heads  were  pinioned    in 
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some  extraordinary  way  behind  both  wings,  which 
gave  the  poor  brutes  a  most  pccuUar  appearance.  They 
were  then  thrown  upon  the  ground,  and  I  was  sorry 
to  see  that  all  of  the  poor  creatures  were  not  dead. 
But  the  Japanese  hunters  did  not  seem  to  attach  any 
importance  to  this  fact,  and  evidently  this  pinioning 
of  the  head  behind  the  wings  is  intentional,  so  that 
in  such  an  eventuality  as  their  not  being  dead  they 
should  not  be  able  to  fly  away  again. 

We  were  hardly  allowed  time  to  stop  and  view  the 
spoils,  of  which  there  were  a  goodly  number,  when 
once  more  the  drumming  sound  was  heard,  but  at  a 
distance.  We  were  therefore  hurried  along  the  large 
broad  alley,  passing  several  sets  of  canals,  glades,  and 
traverses,  until  presently  we  came  to  another  canal, 
where  the  sport  was  repeated  as  before.  Once  more 
the  decoy  ducks  came  swimming  in — whether  the 
same  decoys  or  others  I  did  not  ascertain — and  this 
time  they  were  followed,  so  we  saw  through  the  peep- 
holes, by  a  v^ast  quantity  of  fowl.  When  we  again 
rushed  forwards  to  the  canal  banks  all  the  frightened 
creatures  sprang  into  the  air  with  a  roar  like  thunder, 
and  the  air  was  black   with  their  fluttering  forms. 

It  was  now  impossible  to  avoid  catching  some  of 
them  :  indeed,  as  many  as  three  or  four  would  fly 
into  a  net  at  once,  but  keeping  them  all  there  was 
another  matter.  In  our  excitement  several  of  us  nearly 
fell  off  the  high  banks  into  the  muddy  water,  while 
one  little  teal,  escaping  from  her  net  and  swooping 
low,  actually  did  knock  my  sister's  hat  off,  much  to 
her  alarm.  However,  the  poor  little  brute  was  not 
fated  to  Hve  after  all,  for  it  had  flown  against  her 
hat  with  such  force  that  it  impaled  itself  upon  a  long. 
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protriklinf]^    hatpin.       Thus    Ando    speedily    secured     it 
before  it  had  fluttered  with  the  hat  back  into  the  canal. 


After    this     laugh- 


able incident,  and 
before  we  again  re- 
paired to  another 
part  of  the  grounds 
to  catch  some  more 
duck,  we  asked  to 
have  explained  to 
us  the  mystery  of 
the  drumming 
sounds,  and  to  be 
shown  the  lake  where 
the  wildfowl  came 
from.  We  were  there- 
fore taken  up  the 
hill,  where,  in  the 
midst  of  the  bam- 
boos and  bushes,  we 
found  ourselves  in  a 
kind  of  hut  or  shelter 
open  at  the  back. 
In  the  front,  however, 
were  various  narrow 
panes  of  glass, 
through  which  we 
could  see  beneath  the 
bank  at  our  feet  a 
beautiful    lake.     In 

the  centre  of  the  lake  was  an  island  covered  with 
ducks  and  teal,  while  many  others  were  swimming 
about    in    all    directions.      There    were,    apparently,    at 
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least  a  dozen  promontories  jutting  out  into  the  part 
of  the  lake  that  we  could  see,  and  between  each  two 
of  the  promontories  a  canal  wound  away  into  the  trees. 

Ando  now  showed  us  how  he  called  the  ducks. 
Taking  a  hammer  he  beat  in  a  peculiar  way  upon  a 
hollow  box,  and  instantly,  attracted  by  the  sound, 
some  decoy  ducks  commenced  swimming  towards  the 
promontory  upon  which  stood  our  hut.  No  sooner 
had  they  come  quite  close  than  with  a  scoop  he  poured 
a  quantity  of  grain  through  a  large  bamboo  shoot  which 
shot  the  grain  on  to  the  water.  The  decoy  ducks 
commenced  feeding,  and  other  ducks  and  teal  came 
flying  in  from  all  directions,  alighting  gracefully  upon 
the  water  quite  close  to  us  without  suspicion.  It  was 
a  very  pretty  sight  to  watch.  We  now  hurried  back 
to  some  new  post,  Ando  explained  to  us  that  he  had 
trained  his  decoys,  as  soon  as  they  had  eaten  all  the 
grain  thrown  down  into  the  lake  by  the  shoot,  to  swim 
along  the  little  canals  in  hopes  of  more,  as  he  usually 
made  their  principal  feeding  place  at  the  very  end  of  the 
canals  quite  close  to  the  traverses  in  the  little  open  glades. 

When  we  had  captured  an  enormous  number  of 
ducks,  and  the  hawks  had  also  done  their  share,  never 
failing  to  capture  the  quarry  they  flew  at,  we  gave  up 
our  nets,  after  having  partaken  in  a  sport  of  a  more 
extraordinary  character  than  is  often  given  to  Europeans 
to  witness.  We  were  now  again  taken  to  the  summer 
house  for  refreshments,  and  then  made  a  tour  through 
the  excellently  arranged  menagerie  in  the  most  beauti- 
fully designed  Imperial  Gardens,  designed  of  course, 
entirely  in  the  Japanese  style,  with  little  lakes,  quaint 
stones,  and  miniature  stone  bridges  everywhere.  The 
aviaries  in  the  zoological  selection  were  most  remarkable. 
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In  addition  to  some  lovely  silver  peacocks  and  many 
hundreds  of  other  kinds  of  rare  birds,  there  was  a 
magnificent  collection  of  falcons  and  eagles,  three  species 
of  the  former  being  used  for  hawking  purposes.  One 
of  these  eagles  was  an  enormous  black  and  white 
bird  with  regular  trousers  of  white  feathers  on  his 
legs  and  a  most  sinister  expression.  Indeed,  as  it 
stalked  about  the  floor  of  its  enormous  cage  with  stealthy 
tread  and  wicked  glance,  its  movements  reminded  us  all 
of  the  villain  of  the  play  waiting  for  his  time  to  come. 

This  eagle  was  captured  by  Ando  himself  in  another 
of  the  Imperial  Gardens  in  Tokio.  Observing  the  huge 
bird  to  be  haunting  the  park,  the  intrepid  hunter  buried 
himself  in  a  hole  in  the  ground,  covered  with  some 
matting  strewn  with  earth.  He  left  a  hole  in  the  matting 
and  pinioned  a  large  bird  as  a  bait  above  it.  The  eagle 
swooped  down  upon  the  bird,  when  Ando  seized  it  by 
the  legs  through  the  hole.  As  he  is,  like  most  Japanese, 
a  very  small  man,  while  the  eagle  is  enormous,  he  says 
that  he  had  very  great  difficulty  in  holding  it  until 
his  assistants  rushed  forward  and  threw  sacks  over 
the  ferocious  creature's  head.  The  hunter  had,  however, 
his  arms  and  hands  considerably  torn  in  the  struggle. 

After  the  visit  to  the  birds  and  animals  we  were 
regaled  to  a  most  wonderful  Japanese  lunch  by  Viscount 
and  Vicountess  Tanaka,  in  a  kind  of  summer  parlour 
in  the  gardens.  Everything  was  served  on  the  most 
beautiful  ancient  black  and  gold  lacquer  tables.  The 
many  kinds  of  food,  including  a  cunningly  concocted 
dish  of  the  newly-captured  wildfowl,  were  also  served 
in  exquisite  lacquer  bowls.  This  lacquer  ware  has  been 
in  the  Viscount's  family  for  many  generations,  and 
was  a  treat  to  look  at,     Indeed,  the  ordinary  traveller 
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in  Japan  nowadays  may  search  in  vain  for  such  hicqucr 
work  to  add  to  his  collection  of  curios.  y\  laccjucr  sake 
cup  of  ancient  design,  and  also  one  of  beautiful  porcelain, 
were  presented  to  each  of  us  by  our  kind  hosts  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  repast. 

We  now  had  an  f)pp()r- 
tunity  of  interviewing  the 
chief  falconer,  Tanaka,  and 
finding  out  about  the  ar- 
rangement for  holding  the 
hawks.  This  old  man  was 
a  Samurai,  one  of  the  old 
military  class,  and  a  splen- 
did specimen  of  the  old 
feudal  retainers  of  ancient 
Japan,  and  he  was,  there- 
fore, addressed  as  "  San," 
or  "  Honourable  sir,"  when 
he  was  presented  to  us  by 
Baron  Yamaguchi.  As  he 
happened  to  be  standing  by 
a  table  in  the  hall  at  the 
time,  he  bowed  down  low, 
placing  his  head  upon  the 
table  and  keeping  it  there 
for  a  few  seconds  in  token 
of  politeness  and  respect. 

He  now  showed  us  how 
he  wound  up  his  balls  of 
twine,  which  were  made  of  silk,  and,  therefore,  very 
light,  and  about  a  hundred  yards  in  length.  Leaving 
out  the  leather  strap,  which  is  attached  to  the  falcon  s 
foot,    he    wound    up    the    string    with    great    rapidity 
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round  a  bamboo,  in  a  criss-cross  fashion.  He  then 
withdrew  the  bamboo  from  the  centre,  when  he  showed 
us  that,  although  he  had  formed  a  compact  ball,  he 
had  only  to  turn  the  ball  sideways  and  to  let  fall  the 
leather  strap  upon  the  Ooor,  when  the  whole  of  the 
coil  of  light  string  rapidly  unwound  itself  from  the 
inside,  merely  by  the  force  of  gravity. 

It  was  an  exceedingly  clever  arrangement,  and  it 
can  be  easily  understood  that  there  was  positively  no 
friction  whatever  in  the  uncoiling  of  the  ball  to  arrest 

the  flight  of  the 
falcon.  But  he 
explained  that  it 
required  the  very 
greatest  steadiness 
of  the  left  hand 
in  holding  the 
bamboo  to  be 
able  to  wind  up 
the  hundred  yards 
of  twine  in  this 
peculiar  manner. 
Now,  with  this 
reference  to  the 
old  falconer's 
peculiar  dex- 
t  e  r  i  t  y  ,  I  will 
close  this  account 
of  a  delightful 
day's  entertain- 
ment in  the  Im- 
perial  Gardens    of 
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DURING  my  stay  in  Japan  I  made  every  effort  in 
my  power  to  try  to  find  out  with  accuracy  what 
are  the  real  chances  of  sport  for  the  angler  in  this 
country.  From  my  own  observations  and  from  in- 
formation supplied  to  me  by  Englishmen  resident  in 
the  country,  and 
who  are  ardent 
fishermen,  I  came 
to  the  conclusion 
that,  except  in 
the  northern 
Island  of  H  a  k- 
k  a  i  d  o  or  Yezo, 
which  is  difficult 
of  access  and 
where  the  travel- 
ling is  difficult,  the 
trout  and  salmon- 
trout  fishing  is 
poor,  while  the 
salmon-fishing  is 
practically  non-ex- 
istent. In  speaking 
of  salmon-trout    I 
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refer  to  the  various  species  of  land-locked  or  non-migra- 
tory salmonida,',  which  are  described  as  masu,or  salmon- 
trout,  by  the  Japanese  themselves,  as  distinguished  from 
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the  shake,  or  salmon.  In  making  this  distinction  they 
agree  with  the  views  which  I  have  always  upheld  in  the 
pages  of  the  Field,  in  the  "  Encyclopaedia  of  Sport," 
and  elsewhere,  to  the  effect  that  the  kindred  race  of 
fish    of   the    land-locked    variety     in  the    Province    of 
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Quebec  is  a  salmon  trout,  and  not  a  true  Salmo  salar. 
But  this  is  beside  the  question. 

The  poorness  of  the  fishin^^  in  Japan  does  not  result 
from  the  want  of  many  kinds  of  trout  of  native  species 
in  the  rivers  or  lakes,  nor  even  of  some  imported  species, 
but  from  the  perpetual  poaching,  over-fishing  and  ex- 
cessive netting  indulged  in  by  the  natives  of  the 
country.  Nor  has  restocking  been  neglected  in  some 
instances,  especially  in  regard  to  Lake  Chuzenji,  a 
beautiful  sheet  of  water  lying  5000  ft.  high  in  the 
mountains  above  Nikko,  and  within  an  easy  day's 
journey  of  Tokio,  the  modern  capital  of  Japan.  From 
this  lake  descends,  by  a  sheer  fall  300  ft.  high,  the 
rushing  mountain  river,  the  Daiya-gawa,  which,  to  look 
at,  appears  as  if  it  ought  to  be  a  fisherman's  paradise, 
so  full  is  it  of  boulders  and  rocky  pools,  which  should 
afford  shelter  to  endless  denizens  of  the  trout  and 
salmon  tribe.  This  river,  however,  both  I  and  many 
others  have  fished  with  but  very  poor  results,  and  the 
native  fishermen  find  it  very  hard,  by  incessant  toil  with 
either  the  creeper  (the  stone  fly  larva)  or  with  artificial 
fly,  according  to  the  season,  to  obtain  sufficient  trout  with 
which  to  supply  the  two  European  hotels  in  Nikko. 
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It  is  a  wonder  that  these  fishermen,  who  are  really 
good  with  their  stiff  bamboo  rods,  and  always  cast 
the  fly  up  stream,  do  not  contrive  to  put  down  the 
many  poaching  practices,  some  of  which  I  have  wit- 
nessed, but  they  do  not  do  so.  The  probability  is  that 
they  resort  to  them  themselves  when  fish  will  not  rise 
to  the  fly  and  also  refuse  to  take  any  natural  bait.  One 
of  these  methods  is  peculiar  ;  it  consists  in  pushing 
down  a  wooden  box  into  the  water  ;  there  is  no  lid  to 
the  box,  and  the  lid  side  is  downwards.  A  hole  is  cut 
in  the  bottom  of  the  box,  through  which  one  man  looks. 
If  he  sees  a  trout  underneath,  the  other  two  men  ac- 
companying him  secure  it  in  some  way  with  baskets  and 
spears,  which  they  carry.  I  watched  three  men  doing 
this  all  up  the  river  ;  in  fact,  I  almost  overtook  them,  for 
I  had  been  fishing  up  after  them  without  discerning  it, 
and  naturally  had  caught  nothing.  When  I  got  near 
them  they  made  off,  crossed  the  river  by  the  most 
dangerous  apology  for  a  bridge,  where  I  could  not 
possibly  follow  them  without  getting  wet  up  to  the 
middle,  and  then  went  on  again  up  the  other  side.  I 
could  not,  therefore,  see  exactly  how  they  secured  the 
fish,  but  1  saw  them  pull  some  out. 

The  trout  were  not  rising  to  the  fly  well  that  day 
anyway,  for  a  native  fisherman  with  me  fishing  all  the 
way  up  opposite  to  me,  on  the  side  where  the  poachers 
had  not  been  at  work,  only  caught  two  "  iwana,"  and 
they  were  the  only  two  which  rose  to  either  his  fly 
or  mine  all  day.  On  the  previous  day  the  same  man 
and  I  had  fished  together  a  beautiful  little  trout  stream 
in  another  part  of  the  mountains.  There  were  a  good 
many  small  trout  in  it,  but  we  only  caught  three,  two 
of  them  being   "  yamome "   and  one  an   iwana.      The 
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day  was  blazing  bright  without  a  cloud  and  the  water 
shallow,  or  we  should  have  caught  more,  for  a  good 
many  rose  to  the  fly  but  refused. 


^ 


WALKING   IN   THE   WATER   IS    REQUIRED. 

This  stream  is  evidently  not  so  poached  as  the  big 
river,  but  the  fish  are  small.  I  think  had  the  day  been 
cloudy  I  should  have  made  a  bag.  I  cannot  remember 
its  name,  but,  for  the  benefit  of  the  brother  anglers 
for  whom  these  lines  are  intended,  may  mention  that 
it  lies  across  the  hills  on  the  same  side  of  the  big  river 
as  the  railway  station  at  Nikko,  a  walk  of  three  or  four 
miles  from  either  of  the  hotels  in  the  place.  It  must 
be  fished  up  stream,  and  frequent  walking  in  the  water 
is  required.  This  is  imperative  on  account  of  the  thick 
bamboo  scrub  and  numerous  brambles  on  both  sides 
of  the  stream. 

As  all  visitors  to  Japan  go  to  Nikko  on  account 
of  its  temples,  and  some  of  these  visitors  are  sure  to 
be  anglers,  I  will,  for  their  information,  dwell  a  little 
more  upon  the  fishing  round  that  place  and  upon  the 
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lake  at  Chuzenji,  and  also  in  the  river  above  Lake 
Chuzenji,  which  river  flows  into  it  from  a  smaller  lake 
called  Yumoto.  First,  then,  the  Japanese  fishermen 
say  that  the  fishing  in  the  big  river,  the  Daiya-gawa, 
becomes  much  better  about  the  middle  and  end  of 
May,  when  the  water  has  become  warmer,  and  keeps 
better  all  throughout  June,  when  there  is  sometimes 
a  tremendous  rise  of  fly  on  the  water. 

Now  I  fished  these  rivers  at  Nikko  only  at  the  end 
of  April,  and  the  water  coming  from  the  snows  on 
the  high,  snow-clad  mountain  of  Nantai  San,  the 
Volcano  Shirancsan,  and  others  as  high,  had  not  had 
time  to  get  warm  ;  so  there  may  be  better  prospects 
in  store  for  those  who  go  later.  Also  in  the  river 
between  Lakes  Yumoto  and  Chuzenji,  which  I  did  not 
fish,  there  are  said  to  be  a  great  many  ivvana  of 
good  size,  that  is,  up  to  lib.  and  i  Mb.,  so  good  sport 
might  be  obtained  there.  The  banks  are,  however, 
in  some  places  very  swampy,  and  occasionally  the 
river  runs  between  high  rocks,  so  a  fisherman  will 
not  find  fishing  this  river  by  any  means  "  all  beer 
and  skittles." 

In  addition  to  the  land-locked  salmon  trout  of  two 
species,  and  other  fish  which  I  will  mention  presently, 
which  are  regularly  hatched  and  bred  at  the  lake, 
I  find,  by  statistics  supplied  to  me  from  the  Japanese 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  that  between 
the  year  1890  and  1896  no  less  than  452,000  ivvana 
trout  have  been  bred  and  turned  down  into  the  lake. 
There  were  many  of  this  beautiful  fish,  the  Latin  name 
of  which  is  Salmo  pluvius,  Hilgd,  turned  into  the  lake 
as  long  ago  as  1873  by  a  person  named  Sadagoro 
Hoshino,   who   lived    for   twenty-two   years  afterwards 
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at  Nikko,  not  only  to  see  them  prosper,  but  to  see 
the  stocking  of  the  lake,  which  he  had  begun,  continued 
from  year  to  year  with  other  fishes,  most  of  which 
have  prospered  likewise. 

Now,  as  the  iwana  is  a  river  trout  to  start  with, 
and  as  they  cannot  go  down  over  the  waterfall  to 
breed,  it  is  probable  that  towards  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  they  will  run  up  in  great  quantities  into  this 
little  river  between  Lakes  Yumoto  and  Chuzenji,  but 
very  few  English  people  have  ever  tried  for  them  there, 
although  one  lady,  I  believe,  did  so  with  fair  success 
one  year.  There  is  no  reason,  either,  why  the  various 
kind  of  salmon  trout,  which  are  now  caught  only  by 
trolling  in  the  lake,  should  not  also  be  caught  with  a 
fly  in  this  stream  when  the  water  is  not  too  high.  This 
it  is  apt  to  be  at  times  in  September,  or  even  earlier, 
owing  to  the  terrible  rains  so  common  in  Japan  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  especially  in  early  autumn. 

There  is  an  European  colony  at  Chuzenji  in  summer, 
most  of  the  European  inhabitants  of  Tokio  repairing 
there  to  the  hills  for  the  hot  season.  All  of  these  have 
Japanese  houses  in  the  village  around  the  end  of  the 
lake,  and  there  is  also  a  comfortable  hotel,  managed 
in  European  style.  All  of  these  houses  experience 
the  risk  of  being  flooded  occasionally.  Indeed,  when 
one  year  the  lake  suddenly  rose  no  less  than  sixteen 
feet,  it  may  easily  be  imagined  that  some  of  them  were 
almost  swept  away.  But  in  ordinary  times  people  who 
go  to  Chuzenji  can  live  there  in  comfort. 

At  present  foreigners  are  not  allowed  to  fish  in  the 
lake  itself  unless  accompanied  by  one  of  the  local 
Japanese  fishery  guild,  known  as  the  Chuzenji  Fishery 
Association.     This   club   has    put   up   notices    to   that 
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effect  in  Japanese  and  English 
all  round  the  lake.  But  I 
was  informed  by  sonne  of 
the  Japanese  members  of 
the  club,  who  are  all  villagers, 
who  fish  for  gain,  that  these 
restrictions  did  not  apply  to 
the  rivers,  and  most  anglers 
would  prefer  any  kind  of 
fishing  in  a  river  to  sitting 
in  a  boat  with  a  Japanese 
and  merely  trolling  in  a  lake 
with  a  long  line  made  fast 
to  a  bamboo  rod  with  a  bell 
at  the  end  of  it.  This  bell 
rings  when  a  fish  hooks 
itself,  and  the  fish  is  then 
pulled  in  by  force.  There 
is  no  reel  or  running  line, 
neither  is  there  any  to  the 
bamboo  rods  with  which 
they  do  their  fly  fishing.  In  this  latter  case  the  line 
is  generally  about  the  same  length  as  the  rod,  often 
made  of  twisted  horsehair,  but  having  a  long  gut 
leader  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  single  fly.  The 
Japanese  fisherman  is  pretty  good  at  making  a  fly  ; 
one  with  me  pulled  out  his  little  book  of  feathers 
and  floss  silks  on  the  river  bank  and  made  a  simple 
fly  in  about  ten  minutes  without  aid  of  either  pliers 
or  scissors.  The  only  thing  he  had  was  a  coarse 
knife.  The  extraordinary  thing  about  it  was  that, 
although  he  did  not  wax  his  silk,  the  hook  held  firmly 
when    attached    to    the   gut.       I    made    one    like    him 
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without  any  wax,  but,  as  I  expected,  the  gut  drew 
out  at  once  when  it  was  finished.  I  had  already 
told  him  he  ought  to  have  wax,  and  he  said  he  did 
not  require  it.  He  fished  all  day  long  with  his  fly 
without  its  coming  to  pieces,  and  it  puzzled  me  how 
he  made  it  hold. 

To  return  to  the  lake  fishing.  I  am  in  hopes  that, 
jealous  as  the  Japanese  fishermen  now  are  of  foreigners 
fishing  at  Chuzcnji,  shortly  some  amicable  arrangement 
will  be  made  whereby  they  may  be  able  to  enter  the 
guild.  The  outlay  of  a  little  cash  would  probably 
do    the    trick,    and    the    American    minister    at    Tokio 

is  going  to  try  to  ar- 
range something.*  The 
various  kinds  of  fish  in 
the  lake  arc  :  Masu,  or 
salmon  trout  (Oncorhy- 
inchus  perryii,  Hilgd)  ; 
another  kind  of  masu, 
called  ameno-uwo  (On- 
corhyinchus  perryii, 
Hilgd-var)  ;  shake,  or 
sea  salmon  (Oncorhy- 
inchus  haberi,  Hilgd)  ; 
American  rainbow  trout 
(Salmo  irideus,  Gib- 
bons?); American  white 
fish    (Coregonus    albus, 

THE   JAPANESE    CAN    IMITATE    A    FLY.  LcS.))         a        Carp,        iu 

*  This  amiable  gentleman,  Colonel  Buck  by  name,  has  since 
died  suddenly  while  duck-netting  at  Tokio.  He  had  just  exclaimed 
to  a  lady,  "  Now  I  am  going  to  catch  another  duck,"  when  he  fell 
dead  at  her  feet ! 
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Japanese,  koi  ;  another  carp,  called  akaharra  ;  unagi, 
or  eels  (Anguilla  costomensis)  ;  a  fish  called  hagai 
(Pseudogobia  variegatus,  Schleg.) ;  and,  last  of  all, 
the  trout,  iwana  (Salmo  pluvius),  which  is  a  beautiful 


A    LITTLE    CASH    WILL    DO    THE    TRICK. 


fish  of  a   general  coppery  hue,  with  copper  and  silver 
spots,  or  blotches,  on  its  sides. 

The  masu  and  ameno-uwo  run  up  to  about  5lb. 
in  weight.  They  resemble  each  other  very  much, 
both   being  of  a    bright    silvery   colour,  but    only  one 
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having  small  black  spots  on  the  back.  Both  arc 
brighter  in  hue  than  the  general  run  of  their  Canadian 
land-locked  cousin,  the  ouananiche.  The  lake  is  six 
miles  long  and  one  broad  in  places,  and  there  were 
no  less  than  810,000  masu  turned  in  between  the  years 
1889  and  1896.  Of  ameno-uwo,  the  other  salmon 
trout,  nearly  500,000  were  bred  and  turned  in  during 
the  same  period  ;  the  numbers  of  the  iwana  have 
been  already  given.  Of  the  American  rainbow  trout 
and  white  fish  only  8,000  have  been  turned  down  of 
late  years,  but  they  are  doing  well.  What  has  become 
of  the  shake,  or  .sea  salmon,  I  have  been  unable  to 
ascertain. 

As  this  lake  cannot  be  well  netted  on  account  of 
its  depth,  the  numbers  are  not  likely  to  decrease. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  a  very  excellent  thing  if  the 
Europeans  and  Americans  who  make  Chuzenji  their 
home  in  summer  could  manage,  through  the  Imperial 
household,  in  some  way  to  get  enough  stress  put 
on  the  villagers  to  compel  them  to  give  admission 
to  their  guild  to  foreigners.  It  will  be  noted  that 
of  all  the  fish  that  I  have  mentioned  as  being  in 
Lake  Chuzenji,  the  yamome  is  not  one.  It  is  a  most 
beautiful   little  trout,  but  essentially  a  river  fish  alone. 


A   SAVAGE   THIRTY-POUNDER 

SPLASH!  PLUMP!  There  he  was  again  in  the 
old  place,  a  huge  copper-coloured  fish  flashing 
out  of  the  water  in  the  bright  beams  of  a  Norwegian 
autumn  sun.  My  brother  Rider  and  I  looked  at  him 
with  a  sigh,  and  then,  with  a  swear  word  or  two,  the 
latter    departed    to    the    lower   waters,   saying   that   he 


H 
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was  sick  to  death 
of  the  beast,  and 
that  I  might  have 
him  for  all  he 
cared — if  I  could 
get  him.  And 
when  I  had  been 
out  in  the  boat 
and  tried  for  the 
fish  for  an  hour  or 
two,  with  the  usual 
result,  I  wished 
that  I  had  fol- 
lowed his  example 
and  left  him  alone 
also. 

For  this  was  the 
sort  of  thing  that 
took  place  every 
day.  Each  morn- 
ing after  breakfast  we  would  walk  down  to  the  pool 
below  the  house,  while  smoking  a  pipe,  just  to  see 
if  the  thirty-pounder  was  there.  And  he  always  was 
there,  even  if  we  did  not  see  him  ourselves  ;  for 
when  we  did  not  see  him  in  a  given  time  we  left 
my  Soudanese  negro  servant,  Mahomed  Ahmed,  to 
watch,  or  else  Torresen,  our  worthy  Norw^egian  host; 
and  they  always  came  back  with  the  intelligence 
that  the  thirty-pounder  had  jumped  again  in  his  old 
place.  And  then  one  or  the  other  of  us  would  go  and 
try  for  him  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  always  in  vain, 
no  matter  what  the  lure  with  which  we  sought 
to  win  him  to  our  wiles.     We  almost  got  to  hate  that 


ft 
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fish  in  time,  and  yet  there  was  a  fetish  which  drew 
us  daily  to  his  habitat  at  the  side  of  the  big  pool, 
causing  us  to  waste  precious  hours  which  might  have 
been  employed  more  profitably  elsewhere. 

By  degrees  we  began  to  get  the  thirty-pounder  on 
the  brain,  and  yet,  while  we  longed  for  his  death  with 
a  deadly  hatred,  we  both  feared  lest  the  other  should 
be  the  one  to  catch  him.  The  first  question  we  would 
ask  each  other  on  meeting  at  the  end  of  the  day 
would  be,  "  Have  you  caught  the  thirty-pounder  ? " 
and  on  receiving  the  usual  answer  in  the  negative 
there  would  be  a  sigh  of  relief.  We  could  not  help 
the  feeling  of  jealous  fear  that  the  other  should  get 
him,  and  yet  we  were  both  so  sick  of  trying  for  him 
that  we  were  glad  to  leave  him  to  each  other's 
blandishments. 

One  day  a  friend,  an  Oxford    don,  came   up  to  see 

us  from  another 
part  of  the  river. 
As  in  duty 
bound,  we  took 
him,  after  break- 
fast, to  the  big 
pool  to  show 
him  the  thirty- 
pounder  —  our 
beautiful  thirty- 
pounder.  He 
saw  him,  of 
course,  and  was 
instantly     con- 

HE    WAS   INSTANTLY    CONVINCED    HE    COULU  VmCCd      that       hc 

CATCH  HIM.  could  catch  him. 
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With  an  incredulous  smile  we  left  him,  after  having  first 
unselfishly  supplied  him  with  rods,  lines,  flies,  minnows, 
spoons,  prawns— every  blessed  thing  that  the  thirty- 
pounder  would  be  likely  to  wish  to  eat.  When  we 
came  back   together  in  the  evening  we  saw  from  afar 

off  the  worthy  don 
returning  to  the 
house.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  the 
brightly-clad  and 
bcturbaned  Maho- 
med Ahmed,  who 
was  carrying  two 
salmon  that  flashed 
in  a  vivid  contrast 
of  silver  against 
the  bright  green 
of  the  n  e  gr  o's 
oriental  loose 
trousers. 

But   no,   it    was 
not  all   silver  that 


H- 


we     saw  ;    there 


MAHOMED    AHMED    WAS    CARRYING    TWO 
SALMON. 


was  surely  a 
gleam  of  copper 
about  the  larger 
of  the  two 
salmon.  The  same  idea  occurred  to  us  both  simul- 
taneously. "  Heavens !  if  he  should  have  caught  the 
thirty-pounder  after  all!"  It  was  a  sprinting  match 
between  us  to  see  which  should  be  the  first  to  learn 
the  fatal  intelligence.  Oh !  what  a  relief !  The 
copper-coloured  fish   which  he  had  captured  was  only 
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a  fiftcen-poundcr.  Our  one  and  only  thirty-pounder 
was  still  in  his  hole,  winking  the  other  eye,  as  usual, 
at  all  comers. 

"  Did  you  sec  him  often  ?  "  wc  asked  the  don. 

"  See  him  ?  "  he  replied,  with  an  expression  of  disgust. 
"  See  him  ! "  he  repeated,  in  accents  of  concentrated 
rage,  hatred,  and  despair. 


c. 


.^. 


WE 


HAD    SWORN    THAT   NOTHING   ON    EARTH    SHOULD   INDUCE    US   TO 
GO    AFTER    THE    THIRTY-POUNDER, 


And  then  his  feelings  were  too  deep  for  words.  So 
we  escorted  him  back  to  the  house  in  silence,  not  liking 
to  hurt  his  feelings  by  referring  to  a  subject  which 
we  knew  must  be  painful  indeed  to  dwell  upon. 

After  dinner,  and  a  few  glasses  of  whisky,  our  worthy 
friend  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  speak 
of  the  thirty-pounder ;  but  it  was  with  bated  breath. 

"  I  believe  it  is  not  a  fish  at  all,  but  the  devil,"  he 
said.    It  had  leaped  all  round  him  repeatedly,  he  related, 
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even  twice  splashinij  him  with  the  spray  as  its  coppery 
form  fell  porpoise-like  back  into  the  water.  "  And — " 
this  he  added  after  the  third  glass  of  whisky—"  I 
declare  the  last  time  he  jumped  I  saw  a  distinct  grin 
on  that  brute's  face." 

We  quite  believed  him,  for  we  knew  perfectly  well 
of  what  the  thirty-pounder  was  capable.  But  we  were 
glad  he  had  not  caught  him  all  the  same,  while  very 
pleased  that  he  had  had  a  good  day's  sport  on  our  water. 

After  this  for  a  week  the  water  was  in  first-class 
condition.  It  was  high,  and  well  above  a  certain  mark 
on  a  stone  in  the  tail  of  the  Foss  Pool.  Whenever 
the  water  reached  that  mark  the  upper  part  of  the 
river  fished  well,  and  now  for  five  or  six  days,  when  at 
its  lowest,  it  remained  at  least  a  foot  above  it.  During 
this  time  we  captured  various  salmon,  grilse,  sea  trout, 
and  large  brown  trout ;  but,  although  we  caught  salmon 
all  round  about  the  part  of  the  pool  which  the  thirty- 
pounder  frequented,  we  never  caught  him.  The  nearest 
we  approached  it  was  his  rising  to  our  fly  occasionally. 
He  had  an  irritating  habit  of  doing  this  at  times, 
making  a  real  taking  rise  ;  at  least,  so  it  seemed  until 
we  struck,  when,  alas  !  there  was  no  resistance  at  the 
end  of  the  line. 

At  length  the  last  day  came  when  that  part  of  the 
water  was  fishable.  It  was  falling  fast,  and  it  was 
plain  that  on  the  morrow  it  would  be  well  below  the 
mark  on  the  stone  ;  and  two  days  later  we  were  bound 
to  return  to  Trondheim  en  route  for  England.  That 
morning,  from  an  early  hour,  we  watched  the  thirty- 
pounder  as  usual,  but  we  watched  him  very  sorrowfully. 
He  himself  seemed  in  a  particularly  frisky  mood  ;  he 
sprang  about  in  the  air  and  capered  like  a  lamb — what 


I    WAS    ON    SICK    LEAVE    FROM    THE    SOUDAN. 
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is  more,  he  dashed  about  the  pool,  exhibiting  his  noble 
proportions  in  quite  unusual  places,  comings  indeed, 
quite  across  the  river  to  the  side  of  the  bank  upon 
which  we  were  sitting.  So  close  did  he  come  that 
there  was  no  doubt  about  it  at  all  he  was  evidently 
in  his  most  vicious  mood,  for  we  could  both  distinctly 
see  the  grin  upon  the  beast's  face  and  the  sneer  upon 
his  upper  lip  that  our  friend  the  don  had  told  us 
about  after  the  third  glass  of  whisky.  The  night 
before  my  brother  and  I  had  both  sworn  solemnly 
that  nothing  on  earth  should  ever  induce  us  to  go 
after  the  thirty-pounder  any  more.  But  to  be  flouted 
like  this  was  too  much  for  us.  We  had  both  made 
up  our  minds  in  a  moment,  but,  as  we  were  ashamed 
to  confess  our  weakness  to  each  other,  we  played  at 
make-believe. 

"  I  think  I  will  go  up  and  try  the  Foss  Pool,"  said 
my  brother  carelessly,  pretending  to  knock  the  ashes 
out  of  his  pipe,  but  all  the  time  squinting  out  of  the 
corner  of  his  eye  at  the  place  where  we  had  last  seen 
that  accursed  demon-haunted  fish. 

"  Well,"  I  responded  equally  carelessly,  "  I  think  I'll 
go  up  that  way  with  you  and  try  the  tail  of  the  pool 
from  the  boat,  as  I  feel  too  ill  to  walk  down  even  to 
the  middle  water  to-day."  I  was  just  thinking  that 
this  was  true,  for  I  was  on  sick  leave  from  the  Soudan 
just  then  and  could  not  walk  far  ;  besides  which  I 
was  thinking  that  the  water  would  fish  well  down  all 
the  way  to  the  big  pool,  when  my  brother  interrupted 
me,  in  a  tone  of  the  most  thinly-veiled  sarcasm  : 

"  Oh  !  I  suppose  you  intend  after  all  just  to  catch 
the  thirty-pounder  before  leaving  ?  Well,  it  would  be 
a  pity   not  to  give    him   every  chance,  so  I'll  come    in 
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the  boat  too  when  you  ^o.  One  of  us  will  fish  the 
fly  and  the  other  the  minnow  over  the  brute.  Have 
you  any  choice? " 


Ix  t-  ".t>v'^yL_ 


V  liL_. 


TORRESEN    TOOK    US    DOWN    THE    CURRENT    IN    A    BOAT. 

Now,  if  the  thirty-pounder  could  be  said  to  have 
shown  a  predilection  for  anything  it  was  for  flies — 
not  minnows.     But  for  some  reason  1  chose  a  minnow. 

Fishing  round  about  the  Foss  Pool  before  we  went 
down  I  got  a  beautiful  clean-run  salmon  and  a  nice 
61b.  grilse ;  my  brother  also  got  a  salmon.  I  have 
forgotten  the  weight  of  the  two  fish ;  they  gave  us 
good  sport — that  is  all  that  I  remember  about  it.  And 
then  Torresen  took   us  down  the  current  in  the  boat, 
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we  sitting  side  by  side  at  the  stern  and  harling  across 
and  across  the  stream.  Now,  for  some  reason,  I  was 
a  greater  favourite  with  the  excellent  Norwegian 
than  was  the  famous  author  of  *'  She."  I  think  the 
reason  was  that  he  had  considerable  hopes  of  selling 
me  his  farm  for  a  sum  of  22,000  kroners,  the  sale  of 
the  farm  to  include  fishing  rights  to  me,  while  he  himself 
was  to  continue  to  live  in  his  own  comfortable  house 

and  look  after  the 
farm  for  me  at  a 
salary.  Whatever 
the  cause,  he  was 
distinctly  anxious 
to  favour  me  that 
day  ;     indeed,     he 

^"'^^'^<i^lB!"   ^1'7  VlB^^^'"^^->.     owned      as     much 
^^^^     )  W         /    ''"  to    me  afterwards. 

I  somehow  fancied 
so  even  at  the  time 
when  upon  each 
occasion  he  said 
to  me,  "  A  little 
more  line,  Cap- 
tain ? "  or,  "  Will  the  Captain  let  out  a  little  more 
hne  ? 

These  remarks  he  repeated  to  me,  I  thought,  a 
great  deal  too  often,  and  I  therefore  objected  to  letting 
out  so  much  line.  But  the  wily  Scandinavian  knew 
what  he  was  about,  and  he  insisted.  For  he  wanted 
my  blue  phantom  minnow  to  be  presented  to  the  big 
fish  before  my  brother's  fly,  and  in  this  manoeuvre, 
to  which  I  was  no  willing  participant,  he  was  successful. 
Just   as   we    had  reached  the  rapid  water  at  the  head 


THE  CAPTAIN  HAS  HOOKED  THE  THIRTY- 
POUNDER  1  " 
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of  the  pool,  far  above  the  place  where  the  big  fish 
used  to  reside,  I  got  a  tremendous  drag  at  my  line 
which  nearly  tore  the  rod  out  of  my  hands.  Then, 
with  the  rod  bent  double  and  the  reel  screaming  as 
the  line  flew  out,  a  big  fish  was  dashing  down  the 
heavy  stream. 

"  The  Captain  has  hooked  the  thirty-pounder  ! " 
remarked  the  stolid  farmer,  as  he  skilfully  let  the  boat 
drop  down  the  current  after  the  fish,  just  at  the  right 
pace,  not  to  risk  the  line  getting  slack.  I  was  too 
excited  to  speak  in  reply  ;  but  not  so  my  brother,  for 
whose  feelings   I    had   every  sympathy. 


"you  might  just  as  well  get  your  slack  line  in." 
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"  Nonsense,  Torresen, "  he  exclaimed,  while  rapidly 
reeling  in  his  own  line;  "the  thirty-pounder  never  in 
his  life  came  up  here  ;  it  is  certainly  another  fish 
altogether." 

'*  The  Captain  has  hooked  the  thirty-pounder," 
repeated  the  Norwegian  decisively  by  way  of  reply  ; 
"  it  is  certainly  the  thirty-pounder."  At  that  very 
moment  out  of  the  water,  sixty  or  seventy  yards  away, 
flashed  a  great  coppery  form,  falling  back  again  into 
the  water  with  a  tremendous  splash. 

*'  By  Heaven,  it  is  the  thirty-pounder  after  all ! " 
ejaculated  Rider,  convinced  in  spite  of  himself ;  and 
now  he  was,  like  the  good  and  gallant  sportsman  that 
he  is,  every  bit  as  keen  as  I  was  that  we  should  get 
our  ancient  enemy  to  shore.  Out  of  the  water  a 
second,  and  yet  a  third  time,  splashed  the  huge  bulk  of 
the  fish  ;  for  he  was  behaving  like  a  grilse,  not  like  a 
heavy  salmon  when  hooked.  And  as  he  jumped  he 
shook  his  head  savagely  and  tore  at  the  line  in  a  way 
that  sent  my  heart  into  my  mouth.  These  manoeuvres 
did  not  last  long.  He  soon  started  off  down  stream 
again,  at  such  a  pace  that,  although  the  boatman  let 
the  boat  drift  with  the  current,  he  was  soon  at  least 
a  hundred  yards  away  down  the  big  pool.  Then — I 
never  knew  how  it  had  happened,  but  it  did — all  in  a 
second  the  line  was  suddenly  perfectly  loose,  the  rod 
straightened,  and — it  was  patent  to  us  all  three  at  the 
same  moment — the  fish  was  off.  As  I  sadly  but 
slowly  wound  in  my  line  neither  my  brother  nor  I 
had  words  in  which  to  express  our  despair.  Torresen 
alone  remarked  in  a  doleful  voice  : 

"  I  am  sorry  that  the  Captain  lost  the  thirty- 
pounder." 
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MY    SOUDANESE   SERVANT  WAS   YELLING   WITH   ARABIC   CRIES 
OF   ENCOURAGEMENT. 

Slowly  we  drifted  down  the  comparatively  slack 
water  in  the  middle  of  the  big  pool,  the  line  being  all 
in  a  bag  in  the  water,  so  little  trouble  did  I  take  to 
reel  it  in.  Meanwhile,  the  boat  was  just  going  anyway, 
for  Torresen  was  too  disheartened  even  to  keep  its  head 
up  stream.     It  was  Rider  who  called  us  to  our  senses. 

"  You  might  just  as  well  get  your  slack  line  in  any- 
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way,  for  perhaps  " — this  very  doubtfully — **  the  fish  is 
on  after  all  ;  at  any  rate,  your  minnow  will  foul  the 
bottom  if  you  don't." 

We  smiled  at  his  idea  of  the  fish  being  on  still,  but 
there  was  sense  in  his  remark  about  fouling  the  bottom. 
So  I  reeled  up  my  line  quicker,  while  Torresen 
straightened  the  boat,  still  letting  it  drop  down  to 
the  tail  of  the  pool.  At  length  I  had  reeled  in  all 
the  line  but  a  few  yards,  when  I  found  that  it  was 
already,  as  my  brother  had  suggested,  fast.  I  could 
not  move  it,  no  matter  how  hard  I  pulled. 

''  The  hook  is  fast  in  the  big  rock,"  said  Torresen. 
"  We  will  get  right  over  it,  and  see  if  we  cannot  get 
clear." 

Well  did  we  know  that  big  rock  ;  we  had  been  fast 
in  it  before.  We  got  the  boat  right  over  it,  however, 
and  I  continued  pulling  hard,  but  the  minnow  would 
not  come  away. 

Suddenly  I  electrified  the  other  two  occupants  of  the 
boat  by  exclaiming : 

"  By  Jove,  that's  odd,  I  can  feel  the  big  rock  move." 

"  The  big  rock  can  never  move,"  said  Torresen. 

"  Your  imagination,  old  fellow,"    said  Rider. 

"The  thirty-pounder  is  still  on!"  roared  I. 

At  the  same  moment  he  came  out  of  the  water  with 
a  frightful  bound  from  straight  below  us,  springing 
clean  over  the  stern  of  the  boat,  and  drenching  us  with 
water  as  he  fell  back.  If  my  brother  had  had  the  gaff 
in  his  hand  he  could  have  clipped  him  as  he  jumped. 
But  now  he  was  off  again,  at  a  hundred  miles  an  hour, 
first  down  stream,  then  up  again  ;  never  was  there  such 
a  devil  of  a  fish !  At  length  I  managed  to  get  to 
shore,  but  so  weak  was  I  after  my  recent  illness  that 
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I  could  hardly  hold  the  rod  any  longer  in  my  trembling 
hands,  and  so  wanted  my  brother  to  play  the  fish  out 
for  me.  But  he  refused  and  encouraged  me  to  hold 
on  somehow.  Meanwhile  my  Soudanese  servant  was 
yelling  wild  Arabic  cries  of  encouragement  from  the 
farther  shore. 

I    struggled  along   to   the   end,   which   was  glorious. 

Lashing  about  with 
its  tail,  and  fighting 
to  the  last,  the  great 
thirty- pounder  was 
eventually  gaffed 
and  dragged  on  shore 
by  Torresen,  who 
broke  the  gaff  handle 
in  the  vigour  of  the 
blows  which  he 
rained  upon  our  old 
enemy's  skull,  which 
was  that  of  a  hideous 
old  cock  fish,  with  an 
enormous  hook  upon 
his  lower  jaw.  And 
then  he  ran  round 
and  round  in  the 
field,  kicking  up  his  legs  and  frisking  like  a  kid,  be- 
having in  an  altogether  extraordinary  manner  for  a 
man. 

"  What  on  earth  are  you  doing,  Torresen  ? "  I 
inquired. 

"  Oh,  sir,"  he  replied  in  his  funny  English,  "  I  am 
yust  yumping  for  yoy  because  the  Captain  has  caught 
the  thirty-pounder." 


.;*# 


HE    RAN    ROUND    THE    FIELD    FRISKING 
LIKE    A    KID. 
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And  when  Mahomed  Ahmed  came  across  the  river 
he  showed  his  ebullitions  of  joy  in  a  different  manner. 
Throwing  himself  down  on  the  ground  beside  the  big 
copper-coloured  fish,  he  opened  its  jaws  to  their  full 
extent,  and,  thrusting  his  woolly  pate  between  them, 
gave  vent  to  some  of  those  weird  and  eldritch  screeches 
known  only  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  desert. 
And  thus,  with  a  good  dram  of  whisky  all  round,  were 
celebrated  the  obsequies  of  the  thirty-pounder. 


WITH    A    GOOD    DRAM    OF    WHISKY    ALL    ROUND. 


IN    SEARCH    OF    SALMON     IN    NEW- 
FOUNDLAND 

BEFORE  commencing  the  recital  of  my  experiences 
in  Harry's  Brook  I  must  make  an  explanatory 
remark.  It  is  that  the  words  brook  and  pond  have 
not  in  Newfoundland  the  same  signification  as  in  our 
English-speaking  parts  of  the  world.  The  Newfound- 
landers will  apply  the  word  brook  to  a  river  of  any 
size,  and  designate  as  a  mere  pond  a  magnificent 
sheet  of  water  of  enormous  extent.  As  their  absence  of 
any  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  size  of  their  waters  goes 
so  far  the  other  way  as  to  entirely  mislead  strangers, 
it  is  well  to  make  this  explanation  for  the  benefit  of 
the  unwary. 

Harry's  Brook  had  fallen  considerably  upon  the 
second  day  of  my  visit  to  its  waters,  but  it  could  not 
still  be  considered  as  anything  but  a  very  fine  river 
when  we  had  toiled  to  its  banks  once  more  across  the 
marshes  from  our  mosquito  and  sandfly-invested  camp 
at  the  Black  Duck  railway  siding.  The  colour,  however, 
had  modified  from  almost  a  porter  tinge  to  an  amber 
shade  when  my  friend  Chambers  and  I  arrived  at  the 
pool  where  I  had  hooked  three  grilse  and  killed  twenty 
odd  fine  sea  trout  on  the  previous  day,  when  I  was  there 
alone  with  my  guide,  John  Stroud.     As  I  was  anxious 
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that  my  friend  should  get  his  turn  of  luck,  I  did  not 
now  fish  the  salmon  pool  at  all,  but  resigned  it  for  the 
day  to  Chambers,  whom  I  watched  fish  it  over  a  couple 
of  times.  The  sea  trout  did  not  come  nearly  so  quickly 
there  as  on  the  previous  day,  but  he  soon  hooked  a 
grilse,  which  he  lost  in  a  frantic  leap.  This  was  much 
to  our  disappointment,  for,  although  he  had  caught 
plenty  af  salmon,  Chambers  had  never  caught  a  grilse 
in  his  life,  and  we  were  both  anxious  that  he  should 
get  one.  At  length,  seeing  that  he  was  not  getting 
another,  although  he  did  later  on,  I  left  watching  him 
at  the  salmon  pool  and  strolled  down  the  river  a  few 
hundred  yards  to  try  a  fine  rattling  but  not  rough 
rapid.  Before  beginning  to  fish  I  put  a  very  likely 
so-called  "  cowdung  "  trout  fly  on  my  line  a  yard  above 
the  salmon  fly  on  the  point.  It  had  not  the  proper 
cowdung  fly  body,  but  a  dark  olive  green,  and  a  little 
bit  of  gold  tinsel  on  the  tip.  I  fancied,  however,  some- 
how, that  it  would  fetch  the  grilse,  and  as  there  were 
no  rocks  about  in  the  river  there  was  not  much  danger 
if  one  hooked  a  fish  on  one  fly  of  losing  him  by  the 
other  fly  catching  on  a  rock,  as  sometimes  happens 
under  similar  circumstances. 

This  fly  proved  to  be  a  veritable  "  mascotte,"  for  the 
grilse  took  it  until  they  tore  it  to  rags.  I  had  not 
made  a  dozen  throws  in  the  rapid  before  I  had  hold 
of  a  fish  which  went  ofl"  down  stream  at  a  tearing  pace. 
I  was  wading  rather  far  out  in  the  rapid,  and  had 
considerable  difficulty  in  the  heavy  current  and  rolling 
stones  in  getting  back  to  shore  without  a  fall,  but  I 
did  so,  and  played  the  fish  in  comfort,  noticing,  as  he 
repeatedly  leaped,  that  he  was  hooked  on  the  dropper. 
Eventually  he  bit  the  dust,  being  gaffed  by  John.     He 
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was  a  beautiful  clean-run  fish,  but  as  we  admired  his 
beauties  we  saw  that  he  was  streaked  and  scored  with 
the  unmistakable  marks  of  the  net.  No  sooner  was  he 
dead  than  I  hooked  another,  who  i;ot  off  after  a  bit 
of  a  fight,  but  that  was  the  only  fish  out  of  ten  I  lost 
that  day,  which,  by-the- 
bye,  was  one  of  the  rare 
bright  and  sunny  days 
I  had  during  my  month 
in  Newfoundland.  It 
was  generally  very  rough 
indeed,  with  a  hot, 
muggy  atmosphere,  and 
the  sandflies,  mosqui- 
tos,  and  black  flies 
were  always  very  bad 
on  such  days.  When 
it  was  fine  the  big  deer 
flies,  which  breed  in  the 
palate  of  the  caribou, 
and  the  huge  "  stouts," 
a  gadfly  of  great  biting 
power,  used  to  attack 
my  head  and  neck  ter- 
ribly. After  a  time, 
however,   as    my   blood 

became  thoroughly  inoculated  with  the  poison  of  all 
these  creatures,  I  ceased  to  feel  their  sting  much,  and,  in 
fact,  did  not  mind  any  of  them  at  all,  but  just  let  them 
bite  away  as  they  pleased. 

Below  the  rapid  where  I  had  hooked  the  two  grilse, 
I  reached,  by  wading  a  long  way  down  the  shore,  a 
beautiful  little   pool    which   looked   most  inviting.     By 
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HE    SOON    HOOKED    A    GRILSE,    WHICH 
HE   LOST. 
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wading  again    along    a   convenient    sandbank    I    could 
fish  the  whole  of  the  current  running  through   it   over 
great  round   boulders — the   very   place,    I    thought,   for 
salmon  to  lie  in.     Nor  was  I  mistaken,  for,  after  catch- 
ing a  quantity  of  sea    trout   in   the  eddy  at    the  head 
of  the  pool,  I   caught,  not  salmon,  certainly,  but  grilse, 
all  down  that  pool  to  the  tail.     I  got  six  there,  all  on 
the  little  cowdung  fly.     All   these  fish  were   fresh  run 
from  the  sea,  and  all  bore  traces  of  the  net,  some  having 
their  back  fins  torn  in  half.     It  was  easy  now  to  account 
for  the  absence   of  big  salmon,    for   our  suspicions    of 
the  previous    day  were  confirmed,   and  we    found    out 
more  about  it  later.     The    fact  is  that,  in  addition   to 
the  legal  netting  with  a  five-inch  mesh  in  the  sea,  and 
also  right   inside  the  rivers  and  brooks  as  far  as  tidal 
water  affects    them,   there  is  a  vast  amount  of  salmon 
poaching  in  the  rivers  themselves.     This  has  been  done 
almost  openly  by  day  and  night  for  years  past,  and  even 
now  goes  on  a  great  deal  by  night.     The  fishery  wardens 
themselves    are    in    many    instances    in     league    with 
the  poachers,  who  are  often  their  own  sons,  nephews,  or 
friends.     The    reason   for   this    is  that  it  has  been    the 
habit  to  appoint  men  fishery  wardens    not  on  account 
of  their  ability  so  much  as  on  account  of  their  political 
influence,  to  secure  their  vote  and  their  friends'  votes. 
For  the  same  reason,  even  when  a  fishery  warden  has 
honestly  done  his  duty  and  obtained  w-arrants  against 
poachers,  the  poachers  have  hitherto  always  been  let  off 
with  a  caution   by  the  political  party  in   power  at  the 
time  in  Newfoundland,  this  being  done  to  secure  their 
votes. 

Naturally,    men    poach   as   much  as  they  like  under 
such  circumstances,  and   the  salmon  fishing   in  all  the 
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rivers  goes  utterly  to  pieces,  for  hardly  a  single  large 
salmon  escapes  at  the  mouth  of  most  rivers,  and  if  he 
does  he  is  caught  a  little  way  up.  The  present  Govern- 
ment is  tr)ing  to  remedy  all  this,  and  Mr.  A.  B.  Morine, 
the  then  able  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  his 
Deputy  Minister,  Mr.  E.  C.  Watson,  were  soon  upon  the 
warpath  to  try  and  stop  the  nefarious  practices.  We 
travelled     subsequently    both    with    Mr.    Watson    and 
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Detective  Sergeant  Dawe,  who,  chiefly  owing  to  our 
representations,  were  sent  all  over  the  country  to  stir 
up  the  wardens,  take  up  illegal  nets  which  the  wardens 
allowed,  and  arrest  notorious  poachers  in  the  very  act 
of  poaching.  From  what  I  saw  myself  and  was  told 
by  poachers  and  wardens  alike,  a  certain  scare  has  been 
established,  and  a  few  years  will  see  a  vast  improvement 
of  the  rivers. 

Whether  there  are  now   many  salmon   to  be  caught 
in    places    that   we    did  not  visit,  such    as    the    Codroy 
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River,  I  leave  to  others  to  say.  I  certainly  heard  of  just 
a  few  salmon  being  killed  in  the  Codroy  early  in  July, 
one  being  up  to  iQlb.  in  weight.  But  grilse  were 
all  we  caught  ourselves  in  July,  and  all  that  two  other 
parties  caught  later  on  in  the  Codroy.  I  visited 
the  following  rivers  as  well  as  Harry's  Brook.  First 
the  beautiful  Terra  Nova  River,  which  runs  into 
Alexander  Bay  on  the  east  coast.  This  river  is  an  ideal 
salmon  stream,  and  I  spent  a  week  on  it  with  John 
Stroud,  who  lives  at  Alexander  Bay,  and  who  informed 
me  it  had  only  been  fished  with  a  fly  once  for  thirty 
years  past.  In  fact,  the  river  actually  belongs  to  John 
Stroud,  as  his  father,  who  was  the  first  settler  at 
Alexander  Bay,  or  Bloody  Bay,  as  it  was  called  until 
lately,  formerly  bought  the  river  out  and  out  from  a 
company  of  merchants  for  £160  sterling.  In  my  week's 
fishing  on  the  Terra  Nova  I  visited  every  likely  place, 
from  the  mouth  to  the  forty  feet  high  falls.  I  only 
saw  one  salmon  in  the  river,  and  but  few  grilse.  Of 
these  I  hooked  four  only  and  caught  two.  I  also 
followed  Mackle's  Brook,  an  important  tributary,  up 
to  the  falls  impassable  for  salmon,  but  did  not  see  even 
a  grilse  in  the  fall  pool,  which  had  been  reported  to  me 
as  famous  for  salmon,  nor  anywhere  else  in  that  river, 
although  poachers  are  regularly  in  the  habit  of  taking 
fish  at  the  mouth. 

I  next  went  to  a  place  called  Gambo,  near  which  I 
fished  the  Middle  Brook,  formerly  famous  for  salmon. 
Mr.  Saunders,  the  fishery  warden  on  this  stream  and  the 
Gambo  river,  is  an  honest  old  man  and  does  his  best, 
but  the  poachers  are  too  much  for  him.  At  the  saw 
mill  pool,  above  which  fish  cannot  pass,  we  found 
evidence  of  fish  being  speared  recently,  we  alsQ  found 
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two  spears  l>in<4  in  the  buslies  down  the  river.  We 
cauij^ht  no  fish  there  at  all  except  a  fine  trout,  and  were 
not  surprised,  for  every  fish  could  be  easily  killed  at  the 
mill.  The  next  river  to  which  we  turned  our  attention 
was  the  Gambo  River  itself,  to  which  fine  stream  and  the 
two  enormous  ponds  or  lakes  above  it  we  devoted  four 
days.  Here  in  the  narrows  connecting  the  two  lakes,  I 
actuall)'  raised  twice,  and  succeeded  in  hooking,  but  not 
holding,  the  one  big  fish  I  saw  in  Newfoundland.  He 
was  a  veritable  salmon  of  about  20lb.  weight,  who 
was  lying  in  a  most  likely  place,  a  gut  between  two 
large  boulders.  He  came  up  and  showed  his  full  length 
the  first  time  that  I  placed  the  Silver  Doctor  over  the 
channel  of  dark  water  sweeping  between  the  stones. 
He  refused 
the  fly  that 
time,  but 
took  it  a  few 
minutes  later 
behind  one  of 
the  stones. 
But  he  was 
only  very 
lightly 
hooked,  and 
his  first  rush 
had  hardly 
bent  my  grilse 
rod  double 
ere  it  straight- 
ened again 
with  a  sudden 

spring        and  i  had  great  fun  in  a  thunderstorm. 

14 
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the  fly  came  flying  back  into  my  face.  I  had  great 
fun  during  a  thunderstorm  in  this  narrow  bit  of  river 
connecting  the  two  Gambo  ponds  when  I  came  down 
there  again  from  the  mouth  of  the  Triton  Brook,  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  top  lake,  at  which  place,  by-the- 
bye,  I  caught  quantities  of  fine  sea  trout  and  land- 
locked salmon  (ouananiche),  and  rose  several  grilse  as 
well. 

I  had  already  caught    one    land-locked   salmon,  and 

recognised  him  as  an  ouananiche  on    the  Terra  Nova, 

and   I  was  much  interested    in   catching  them    now  in 

quantities  in  the  identical  waters  up  the  Gambo  River 

in  which  I  hooked  and  caught  the  veritable  Sahno  salar 

himself.     If  anything    had    been    wanting    to   convince 

me  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  connection  between 

the   ouananiche  and  the   salmon,  that    the  former  is  a 

mere    salmon    trout,    and    that    those    American    and 

Canadian  fish  students  who  classify  him  as  Salmo  salar 

(ouananiche)  are  wrong,  it  would   have    been    supplied 

by  my  catching  the  two  fish  together  in  the  very  same 

rapid    on    the    Gambo,  and    by    observing    both    their 

great    difference    of    behaviour    and    appearance    when 

hooked.      I  he  ouananiche  seemed  more  than  ever  like 

a  salmon  trout,  one  who  had  been  a  long  time  in  the 

fresh  water,  and  more  than  ever  unlike  a  salmon  when 

I    had    an   opportunity,  as    now,  of  comparing   several 

specimens  of  each  on  the  grass  side    by  side.     But  to 

drop  controversy.     At  these  narrows  between  the  two 

lakes,  during  a   frightful  thunderstorm    and  in    driving 

sheets  of  cold  rain,  I  hooked  four  fish  on  the  evening 

of  July  27,   1899.     The  sky  was  so  dark  for  a  part  of 

the  time  that,  save  for  the  flashes  of  lightning,  I  could 

hardly  see  the  fish  when  they  sprang  out  of  the  water 
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although  one  was  an  absolutely  clean-run  fish  of  81b., 
the  largest  I  killed.  I  hooked  them  one  after  another 
until  night  fell,  on  a  very  bright  fly,  with  silver  twist 
and  jungle-cock  feathers  in  the  wing,  which  fly  I  had, 
oddly  enough,  christened  the  thunder  and  lightning  fly. 
It  was  great  sport.  I  lost  two  and  killed  two  of  them, 
all  large  grilse,  and  then  I  retired  to  my  soaking  wet 
tent  to  eat  a  part  of  one  of  them  just  boiled. 

I  will  now  hurriedly  sum  up  the  rest  of  the  rivers 
that  I  visited  in  my  search  for  salmon  in  Newfoundland. 
They  were  the  Robinson's  Head  Brook,  the  Middle 
Barachoix,  and  Crabb's  Brook,  three  rivers  all  lying 
together  at  the  south-west  side  of  the  island.  There 
are  absolutely  no  trails  to  the  good  places  to  fish 
in  these  streams,  and  the  Government  would  be  truly 
wise  to  cut  some  into  them  from  the  railroad,  for 
they  are  beautiful  rivers,  but  simply  awful  to  get  to. 
Struggling  through  marsh  and  through  forests  of 
tangled  fallen  trees,  painfully  walking  for  miles  over 
round  and  sharp  stones  by  the  sides  of  the  rivers, 
wading  across  and  across  the  streams  through  dangerous 
rapids,  are  the  means  the  angler  must  have  recourse  to 
if  he  would  fish  the  best  part  of  these  three  excellent 
streams,  and  also  another  one  close  by,  called  Fischel's 
Brook,  of  which  the  warden,  R.  T.  Legge,  is  an  excellent 
fellow.  By  the  Robinson's  Head  Brook  I  pitched  my 
camp,  and  thence  struggled  up  the  rivers.  I  did  no 
good  in  Crabb's  Brook.  The  fish  warden  said  the  fish 
had  gone  up,  and  there  was  not  a  salmon  in  a  most 
magnificent  pool  there.  I  looked  at  the  Barachoix,  but 
as  I  heard  that  the  one  really  good  pool  had  been 
recently  netted  by  poachers  I  did  not  fish  it.  But  I 
struggled,  on  two  occasions,  for  six  miles  up  Robinson's 
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Head  Brook,  and  was  well  rewarded.  On  the  first 
occasion  I  hooked,  during  heavy  rain  most  of  the  day, 
no  less  than  twenty-three  grilse  and  one  salmon.  The 
salmon  was  one  of  only  about  9lb.  in  weight,  but  very 
game,  and,  in  a  furious  run  round  the  rapid,  cut  off 
my  Silver  Doctor  on  a  sharp  rock  and  escaped.  But 
I  killed  nineteen  grilse,  sixteen  of  them  before  lunch, 
all  in  the  same  pool  and  the  rapid  below. 

I  killed  three  more  after  lunch,  and  then  I  left  off 
and  struggled  back  again  to  my  camp,  carrying  all  the 
fish  we  could,  ten  in  number.  I  sent  a  native  for  the 
rest,  but  they  were  stolen  by  the  sons  of  a  man  whom 
I  had  employed  to  show  me  the  way  up  the  river. 
Two  days  later  1  visited  the  place  again,  this  time  with 
a  young  friend  who  had  already  passed  three  weeks  on 
the  island  fishing  the  Humber  and  caught  no  salmon 
at  all.  It  w^as  a  very  bright  day,  and  very  hot,  so, 
after  we  had  caught  five  grilse — I  getting  four  and  he 
one,  which  was  his  first  salmon  of  any  kind — we  gave 
it  up.  And  having  now  killed  about  forty  grilse,  or 
small  salmon,*  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  had 
better  defer  until  another  year  my  search  for  salmon 
in  Newfoundland.  Since  the  Government  are  anxious 
to  get  Englishmen  and  other  sportsmen  to  spend  money 
in  the  country,  where  money  is  required,  they  would 
be  wise  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  these  really 
excellent  rivers  worth  coming  to  visit,  so  let  us  hope 
they  will. 

Before  ending  these  lines,  I  must  relate  the  mis- 
adventures   of    two   other    fishermen    whom    I    met    in 

*  General  Richard  Dashwood  has  recently  stated  in  the  columns  of 
The  Fields  that  many  of  these  small  fish  in  Newfoundland  are  veritable 
salmon,  and  not  grilse. 


IN   SEARCH   OF   SALMON 
IN  NEWFOUNDLAND. 


HE    WAS    FISHING    FOR    SEA    TROUT. 
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Newfoundland,  whose  experiences  were,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  unfortunate,  for  each  lost  his  fish  under 
unfortunate  and  unusual  circumstances.  The  first  was 
an  American  Roman  Catholic  priest,  and  a  capital 
fellow  he  was.  He  was  fishing  with  a  good-sized  trout 
rod  for  sea  trout  on  the  lower  reaches  of  Harry's  Hrook 
when  he  hooked  a  20lb.  salmon.  Having  no  net  or 
gaff,  he  played  the  fish  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter 
without  being  able  to  get  him  out.  At  last,  when  he 
had  the  fish  quite  tired  out,  and  lying  exhausted  near 
the  shore,  to  his  delight  he  saw  a  brother  angler  coming 
along  with  a  rod. 

"  Hurrah  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  here  is  a  man  who  knows 
something  about  fishing.     He  will  help  me." 

The  new-comer,  who  proved  to  be  a  native  New- 
foundlander, instantly  expressed  his  willingness  and 
capability  of  landing  the   magnificent  salmon. 

"  I'll  have  him  out  for  you  in  no  time,"  he  exclaimed, 
and  before  the  worthy  priest  could  say  a  word  he 
seized  hold  of  the  fine  gut  cast,  and,  giving  a  violent 
jerk,  endeavoured  to  yank  the  great  salmon  out  as 
though  he  were  one  of  the  codfish  he  had  evidently 
been  accustomed  to  hauling  out  on  a  line  that  would 
hold  a  horse.  There  was  one  splash,  and  all  was  over. 
The  cast  was  gone,  and  so  was  the  fish.  The  priest 
was  a  man  of  God,  and  assured  me  that  he  did  not 
swear — aloud.  A  friend  in  need  is  not  always  a 
desirable  person  to  find  after  all,  it  appears. 

The  other  instance  was  more  peculiar,  and  the  fisher- 
man in  this  case  was  one  of  the  white-headed  eagles 
popularly  known  in  Newfoundland  as  a  "  grip-"  John 
Stroud  and  1  were  sitting  on  the  rocks  by  the  seashore 
watching    the    grip    soaring    round    in    circles,   when 
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suddenly  \vc  saw  him  cLisli  down  into  a  pool  of  water 
close  by  us  on  the  beach,  and  reappear  holding  an 
enormous  lobster  in  his  talons.  He  was  an  old  lobster, 
with  a  huge  claw  white  with  barnacles  ;  but  the  eagle 
had  him  clutched   firmly    round  the  back,  and  at  first 


THE    CAST    WAS    GONE    AND    SO    WAS   THE    FISH. 


we  could  see  the  huge  claw  hanging  helplessly  down, 
the  barnacles  shining  white  in  the  sunlight.  Only  for 
a  second,  though.  The  ripples  on  the  recently  disturbed 
pool  had  not  yet  died  away,  the  large  drops  of  water 
had  not  ceased  to  fall  upon  its  surface  from  the  soaring 
eagle's  feathers  and  the  captive  lobster  alike,  when  the 
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latter  suddenly  awoke  to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation, 
and  to  think  with  that  apparently  helpless  creature 
was  to  act,  for  he  was  a  lobster  of  action.  Up  came 
the  great  white  barnacled  claw,  and  seized  the  eagle 
round  the  neck.  The  grip  had  got  the  grip  now  with 
a  vengeance  !     There  was  a  furious  fluttering  and  beat- 


THERE    WAS    A    FURIOUS    FLUTTERING    AND    BEATING    OF    HIS    WINGS. 

ing  of  his  wings,  a  melancholy  squawk  issued  from  his 
choking  throat,  and  then,  tumbling  and  rolling  head 
over  heels  in  the  air  in  a  confused  mass,  down  came 
eagle  and  lobster  again  splash  back  into  the  pool.  We 
rushed  forward,  thinking  that  we  could  perhaps  in  some 
way  secure  both  combatants,  as  the  splashing  of  the 
conflict  continued  in  the  shallow  water.  But  we  had 
hardly  time  to  pick  up  a  rock  apiece  to  heave  at  the 
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cafjlc  before  the  lobster,  feeling  himself  at  home  again, 
let  go  his  hold.  Now,  with  his  neck  all  torn  and  devoid 
of  feathers,  away  Hew  the  bedraggled  eagle  in  most 
melancholy  guise  to  a  neighbouring  cliff,  while,  still 
brandishing  his  enormous  claw  in  defiance,  the  lobster 
remained  smiling  at  the  bottom  of  the  pool.  And  there 
we  left  him  to  his  well-earned  liberty.  JUit  the  grip 
will  doubtless  tell  you  if  you  meet  him,  in  common  with 
all  other  Newfoundlanders,  that  the  lobster  fishery  is 
very  poor  this  year,  and  that  he  is  going  to  give  it 
up,  as  the  game  is  hardly  worth  the  candle. 


CURIOUS    CAPTURES    AND    RE-CAPTURES 
BY    ANGLERS 


o 


N  the  Covvichr*!!  River  in  British  Cohimbia,  when 
fishing    for    rainbow    trout,    I    used    often    to    be 

bot  h  e  red  at 
evening  time  by 
the  wild  ducks 
which  came 
whizzing  low 
up  the  river's 
course  Hke  a 
flash.  Upon  one 
occasion  my 
falling  flies  fell 
right  upon  the 
back  of  one  of 
these  birds,  but 
I  contrived  to 
snatch  them  off 
again  without 
the  flies  catch- 
ing. On  another 
occasion  I  was 
not  so  success- 
ful. Having 
seen    some    sal- 

AWAY    THE    BIRD    DASHED    WITH    MY    BAIT 

UP  STREAM.  m  o  n     in    the 
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•^. 


ROBERTSON    GOT    IT    IN    THE 
LANDING    NET. 


clear  green  water,  I  had,  when  fishing  with  a  young 
fellow  named  Robertson,  started  trying  to  catch  one 
witli    a    minnow.     When   slinging   out  a  heavy   Devon 

minnow  with  my  grilse 
rod  it  struck  one  of  these 
ducks  as  it  came  whizzing 
round  a  corner,  and  away 

Z'     ';'■''    A-^W        ^55*        ^^^^  ^^''^^   dashed   with   my 

bait  up  stream  like  light- 
ning. I  instantly  turned 
the  point  of  the  rod  in  the 
direction  in  which  it  was 
going,  but  it  tore  the 
line  off  the  reel  like  a 
salmon  for  quite  a  dis- 
tance before  it  fell  into  the 
water.  Luckily  I  had  on  a  strong  new  salmon  spin- 
ning trace.  Once  the  wild  duck  fell  into  the  water, 
it  dived,  and  for  the  next  half-hour,  while  Robertson 
pursued  it  in  a  boat,  I  played  it  from  the  shore.  We 
nearly  lost  it  once  or  twice  owing  to  its  getting  under 
some  logs,  but  at  length  Robertson  got  it  in  an 
exhausted  condition  in  the 
landing  net,  and  it  formed  a 
welcome  addition  to  our  back- 
woods dinner.  With  reference 
to  catching  water-rats,  I  once 
was  foolish  enough  to  cast  at 
a  water-rat — but  never  again  ! 
My  point  fy  stuck  into  that 
little  rodent,  and  with  it  he 
dived  into  a  hole  in  the 
further     bank.      Of    course,     I 


^ 


THE    FLY    WOULD    NEVER 
STICK    IN, 
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broke  my  cast  trying  to  pull  him  out  again.  I  was 
formerly,  frequently,  when  fishing  at  a  place  abroad 
where  there  were  a  quantity  of  snakes  that  used  to 
swim  across  the  river,  in  the  habit  of  casting  just  for 
practice  at  their  heads,  the  only  part  visible  as  they 
swam.  However,  the  fly,  even  when  it  struck  the  head, 
would  never  stick  in,  and  I  do  not  quite  know  what 
I  should  have  done  with  the  snake  if  it  had.  Re- 
captures are  often  just  as  curious  as  captures.  When 
fishing    with    my  brother,  Rider    Haggard,  in   Norway, 

I  saw  him,  while 
wading  in  a  heavy 
rapid,  re-capture 
his  pipe  with  his 
salmon  line  as  it 
was  rapidly  being 
whirled  off  to  sea. 
He  had  a  bob  fly 
on  the  line  for  sea 
trout,  and  when  he 
cast  accurately  at 
the  fast-disappearing  pipe  this  fly  whipped  round  the 
stem  by  the  bowl  and  into  the  line  again  tight.  Another 
curious  re-capture  was  that  effected  by  Mr.  Fenwick, 
the  well-known  police  magistrate.  When  wading 
salmon  fishing  he  lost  his  gold  sleeve  link  at  the  head 
of  a  rapid.  He  hooked  the  sleeve  link  again  on  his 
salmon  fly,  and  recovered  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  same 
rapid.  The  most  curious  re-capture  that  ever  occurred  to 
myself  was  when  fishing  with  Mr.  E.  T.  D.  Chambers, 
of  Quebec,  in  the  Riviere  Blanche.  I  landed  a  trout, 
and  pulled  it  up  high  and  dry  on  to  a  sloping  rock. 
Upon    this    it    began  hopping  about,  and  managed    to 


I    SAW    HIM    RE-CAPTURE    HIS    PIPE. 
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get  back  into  the  water  again.  Saying,  "  Confound 
you,  you  little  beggar,"  I  threw  the  line  savagely  at  it, 
as  I  saw  it  swimming  off  in  the  clear  water.  1  he  trout 
instantly  rose  and  took  the  fly,  and  was  landed  once 
more. 


IT    MANAGED   TO    GET    BACK    INTO    THE    WATER    AGAIN. 


LOCH    LEVEN    IX    SPRING-TIME 

ONCE  upon  a  time  I  met  a  gentleman  in  a  London 
hotel  who  said,  "  If  you  can  afford  it,  Loch 
Leven  is,  take  it  all  round,  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
places  for  fishing  that  I  know  of.  You  will  find  the 
fishing  best  there  in  June.  I  should  advise  you  to 
give  it  a  trial  at  that  season,  as,  if  you  can  catch 
trout,  you  will  catch  the  biggest  then,  and  if  you 
cannot  catch  trout  you  will  catch  perch,  and  catch 
them  in  enormous  quantities  and  of  enormous  size." 

Although  he  told  me  he  once  caught  a  whole  boat- 
load of  perch  on  a  day  that  the  trout  would  not 
rise,  and  all  three-pounders  at  that,  I  determined  not  to 
wait  until  June,  but  thought  I  would  give  the  loch  a 
visit  at  the  end  of  April.  After  having  settled  down  one 
afternoon  at  an  hotel  in  Kinross,  which  I  can  honestly 
say  I  found  the  most  charming  fishing  quarters  I 
ever  visited  and  possessing  the  most  excellent  cook, 
I  proceeded  to  make  inquiries.  These  were  not  at  all 
encouraging.  The  weather  had  been  abominable,  and 
but  few  fish  were  being  caught  ;  it  would  be,  no  doubt, 
better  next  month,  and  so  on.  One  ray  of  hope, 
however,  illumined  the  somewhat  dismal  outlook,  the 
trout  that  were  being  caught  were  of  larger  size  than 
those  usually  captured  at  this  time  of  year.  This 
was  confirmed    by    two    very    fine    fish    being   brought 
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up  to  mc  to  sec  before  dinner.  They  locjked  in  the 
pink  of  condition,  and  one  was  a  two-pounder.  They 
wrr(\  ho.vvevcr,  the  total  catch  of  two  anglers  for  the 
da)'.  That  night  assembled  at  tlic  hotel  the  members 
of  the  Bohemian  Angling  Club  for  a  competition  on 
the  morrow,  and  a  kindly  fraternity  of  fishermen 
I  found  them.  They  all  agreed  that  the  fishing  was 
pretty  poor  just  then,  but  told  me  all  about  it  that 
there  was  to  tell. 


THE    MOST    CHARMING    FISHING   QUARTERS    I    EVER    VISITED. 

When  the  morrow  came,  not  one  fishing  club,  but 
two,  sent  forth  its  members  to  fish  the  lake.  The 
day  was  miserable  ;  a  cold  north-east  wind,  which 
blew  the  water  up  into  a  regular  sea,  all  the  morning 
bitterly  cold,  but  later  on  a  bright  sun.  In  spite  of 
the  dull  skies  of  the  morning,  the  results  of  the  day 
were  in  most  instances  a  lamentable  failure,  for  out 
of  the  twenty  boats,  each  containing  two  anglers,  on 
the  loch  all  day,  the  half  at  least  returned  without 
one  single  fish.  I  myself  went  out  for  two  or  three 
hours  in  the  morning,  and  seldom  ha\e  I  passed  more 
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bitterly  cold  hours  in  a  boat.  However,  I  captured 
one  Loch  Leven  trout,  a  pounder,  and  he  fought 
well  and  nobly  for  his  life  before  yielding  up  the 
ghost.  He  only  came  unexpectedly  to  the  fly,  when, 
being  almost  perished  with  cold,  my  companion  and 
I  were  urging  the  boatman  to  proceed  at  full  speed 
to  the  shelter  of  the  island  upon  which  stand  the 
picturesque  and  well-preserved  ruins  of  the  castle  of 
Kinross,  within  whose  walls  was  confined  for  a  year 
that  unfortunate  heroine  of  history,  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots.  When  once  we  had  ourselves  gained  the 
shelter  of  those  grey  walls  life  for  us  assumed  a  far 
different  aspect.  The  sun  streamed  into  the  grass- 
sodded  courtyard,  while  the  high  ramparts  kept  the 
wind  completely  out.  We  therefore  were  able  to  enjoy 
our  lunch  in  peace  and  comfort  while  speculating  upon 
the  probable  age  of  the  castle  itself  and  of  the  various 
big  trees  just  beginning  to  display  their  green  tender 
leaves  in  the  courtyard.  Just  as  we  were  sitting  down 
to  an  al  fresco  repast  a  wild  duck  flew  out  from  one 
of  the  ruined  walls.  Searching  for  its  nest,  we  found 
it  had  built  it  most  snugly  in  a  hole  almost  covered 
over  with  ivy.  There  were  six  eggs  in  the  nest,  and 
the  kind  of  wild  duck  was,  I  believe,  a  golden  eye. 
I  wondered  how,  when  she  hatched  her  young  brood, 
she  would  contrive  to  get  them  to  the  water.  Unless 
she  had  sense  enough  to  fly  round  the  projecting  keep 
of  the  castle  and  out  of  a  small  doorway,  she  would 
have  to  take  them  out,  one  at  a  time,  in  her  bill  over 
the  very  high  ramparts  and  the  wall  surmounting 
them  down  into  the  lake.  I  should  like  to  be  able 
to  witness  this  feat. 

The   following   day    was,    fortunately,    a    Sunday.     I 
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say  fortunately  advisedly,  for  had  it  not  been  I  should 
have  felt  it  my  bounden  duty  to  go  on  the  loch.  But 
as  it  was  a  bitter  cold  day  I  was  glad  to  be  able  to  stop 
within  the  walls  of  my  most  comfortable  hotel. 

With    Monday   came    a   change.     There  was  in    the 

morning  ab- 
solutely n  o 
wind  and  a 
cloudless  sky. 
There  had 
also  been  a 
sharp  frost  in 
the  night. 
Nothing,  s  o 
e  V  e  r y  b  ody 
said,  could 
possibly  be 
worse  for 
fishing  Loch 
Leven  than 
a  day  like 
that.  Never- 
theless, down 
to  the  pier  I 
went,  and 
engaged  my 
boat  from 
Mr.  White, 
the  Fishery  Association  manager,  for  the  usual  sum 
of  payment,  3^.  an  hour.  It  will  now  be  understood 
what  my  hotel  friend  meant  by  saying,  "if  you 
can  afford  it."  He  naturally  thought  3 J",  an  hour 
pretty   stiff    boat    hire,   especially   as,    with    boatman's 

15 


DISTRESSED    AT    FINDING    THE    LAKE    A    DEAD    CALM. 
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lunch  and  whisky  thrown  in,  the  price  for  a  day's 
fishing  on  the  loch,  during  which  nothing  may  be 
caught,  amounts  altogether  to  28^.  or  so.  However, 
the  price  has  to  be  paid  in  spite  of  grumbling  by  all 
those  who  would  fish  upon  the  loch,  and  the  boats  are 
certainly  excellent  seaworthy  boats,  and  the  boatmen 
all  civil  and  obliging  fellows. 

I  was  surprised  and  slightly  distressed  upon  arriving 
at  the  pier  and  finding  the  lake  a  dead  calm,  to  be 
informed  by  my  excellent  boatman,  Sandy  Robertson, 
that  he  considered  that  I  ought  to  commence  by  fishing 
v^ith  a  minnow — trolling,  in  fact.  I  had  no  minnows, 
as  I  never  thought  they  would  be  allowed  on  Loch 
Leven.  However,  he  purchased  me  a  pale-coloured 
representation  of  a  fish,  which  he  called  "  a  ghost," 
borrowed  me  a  rod  with  a  long  reel  line,  and  away 
we  went.  I  whipped  away  with  my  flies  as  the  boat 
progressed,  the  long  troll  line  fished  itself,  and,  while 
we  both  caught  nothing  with  equal  regularity  Sandy 
Robertson  related  droll  legends,  chiefly  about  a  Mr. 
Russell,  once  upon  a  time  editor  of  the  Scotsman. 

He  was  just  in  the  middle  of  an  interesting  yarn — 
*'  And  so,  Mr.  Russell,  he  just  remarked  to  the 
meenister,  *  and  if  so  be  as  your  no'  a  fisher  o'  fish, 
but  only  a  fisher  o*  men,  it's  a  vara  puir  tak  ye  had 
last  Sawbath'" — when  whir,  bang,  whiz  went  the  troll 
line,  and  the  top  of  the  trolling  rod  was  bent  double. 
I  thought  that  there  was  a  whale  on  at  least  ;  but 
by  the  time  I  had  thrown  down  my  fly  rod,  picked 
up  the  other,  which  was  a  salmon  rod,  and  wound 
in  the  fish  I  found  when  he  gave  up  the  ghost  that 
he  only  weighed  just  140Z.  The  same  thing  occurred 
again  almost    directly    afterwards.     Sandy    was    telling 
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mc  "'And  so,  Mr.  Russell,'  he  said,  'if  yc  dinna  care 
for  ma  flees,  nicbbc  yc'll  just  suit  yerscls.'  An'  so  he 
took  the  whole   book  of   Hccs   an'   he   scattered  'em  a' 

on  the  sur- 
face o'  Loch 
L  e  V  e  n  .  " 
Whiz  went 
the  reel 
again,  and, 
thank  good- 
ness, this 
time  it  was 
a  pike  of 
about  231b. 
at  least.  It 
was  easy  to 
weigh  him. 
I  never  saw 
him,  he 
swallowed 
"ghost"  and 
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JUST   SUIT    YERSELS. 


mmnow  cast 
for  about   a 

foot  above  the  first  swivel,  and  that  was  an  end  of  the 
trolling. 

After  reaching  the  top  of  the  loch  and  observing 
from  every  conceivable  angle  the  various  mountains 
around,  the  Lomond  on  the  east,  the  Ochil  range  to 
the  west,  the  hills  of  Benarty  to  the  south — where  the 
Romans  were  once  baffled,  by-the-bye,  by  the  then 
inhabitants  of  the  shores  of  Loch  Leven — a  breeze  began 
to  put  in  an  appearance.  And  with  that  breeze  arose 
hopes  of  trout  on  the  fly.     Nor  were  we  disappointed. 
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At  the  far  east  end,  just  where  the  river  Leven  flows 
out,  the  flies  suddenly  hatched  pretty  freely.  The 
wind  came  from  the  cast,  so,  drifting  before  it  along 
the  shore,  we  were  able  to  cast  over  some  fine  trout 
as  they  began  to  rise.  The  flies  the  fish  were  taking 
were  small,  but  it  appears  to  be  a  recognised  canon 
of  Loch  Leven  fishing  that  it  is  useless  to  imitate 
nature  ;  therefore  we  whanged  away  with  the  regulation 
articles — butcher,  red  teal,  yellow  and  woodcock,  and 
another  local  favourite,  for  they  fish  with  four  flies 
on  the  cast. 

None  of  them,  however,  would  take  the  rising  fish. 
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and  then,  in  spite  of  a  very  dubious  look  (^n  the  part 
of  my  excellent  boatman— there  were  two,  by-the-bye, 
the  other  was  an  excellent  fellow  also,  Tom  Rutherford  ; 
but  I  mean  Sandy — I  put  up  a  lar^e  fly  I  invented 
once  for  rainbow  trout  in  British  Columbia.  I  made 
it  a  bob  fly,  for  so  I  have  always  found  it  lo  kill  in 
a  loch.  Sure  enou*^h  the  fish  rose  at  it,  one  after 
another  ;  but,  take  it  ?  no,  at  least  not  for  a  time,  and 
then  I  hooked  a  beauty  on  that  very  fly.  Well,  there 
is  this  to  be  said  about  those  Loch  Leven  trout,  when 
you  do  get  them  they  are  worth  all  the  waiting  for. 
Six  only  did  I  get  in  all,  and  the  biggest  was  2jlb. 
But,  Lord,  what  a  tremendous  fight  he  did  make 
for  his  life.  I  never  thought  I  should  get  that  fish 
into  the  boat,  and  he  had  such  peculiar  habits,  too. 
Being  hooked  upon  the  top  fly,  repeatedly,  when  tired, 
he  wrapped  himself  comfortably  around  in  the  other 
three,  and  apparently  went  to  sleep  for  a  minute  or 
two.  But  he  was  only  foxing  all  the  time.  No  sooner 
did  I  try  to  tow  him  in  his  apparently  somnambulistic 
condition  into  a  convenient  landing  net  when  he 
promptly  awoke.  Then  whistling,  I  suppose,  "  Is  this 
a  dream,  then  waking  will  be  pain,"  he  promptly 
unrolled  himself  and  started  off  once  more  for  a  series 
of  performances  which  would  put  any  ouananiche  in 
the  Saguenay's  heaviest  rapids  to  shame.  But  he 
rolled  and  unrolled  himself  once  too  often,  and  I  never 
in  all  my  life  saw  a  more  perfectly  shaped  trout  when 
at  length  I  got  him  landed.  I  think  if  I  go  back 
to  Loch  Leven  I  shall  let  all  the  trout  go  I  catch 
except  one  that  is  to  be  cooked  at  the  hotel,  for  I 
have  such  an  admiration  for  their  noble  fighting 
qualities ;    but    when    they    are    properly    prepared    for 
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the  tabic    aiul   newly   caught,  there   is,   in   my   humble 
opinion,  no  fish   like  them. 

One  of  tlic  charms  of  fishini^  on  Loch  Leven  at 
the  end  of  April  is  to  land  and  lunch  on  St.  Serf's 
Island  amid  the  ruins  of  a  monastery  which  existed 
1,000  years  ago.  St.  Serfs  must  then  have  been  but 
a  very  small  speck  above  the  waters,  for  the  loch 
was  lowered  no  less  than  4ft.  Sin.  in  1830  ;  thus 
its  flat  surface  now  compri.ses  90  acres  of  rough 
grass  and  rushes.  This  island  is  the  home  of  number- 
less wildfowl,  breeding  there  in  profusion.  Merely 
strolling  around  for  some  ten  minutes  after  luncheon, 
I  saw  the  nests  and  eggs  of  Canadian  geese,  wild 
duck,  golden  eye,  plover,  redshank,  and  curlew.  Many 
others  there  were  also  which  I  did  not  recognise ; 
but  to  one  with  the  tastes  of  a  naturalist  this  glimpse 
of  the  wild  bird's  life  added  much  to  the  pleasures 
of  an  April  day  on  Loch  Leven. 


SEA  FISHING  ADVENTURES  AT  ADEN 

WHEN  with  my  regiment  at  Aden,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  only  separated  from  the  lower 
regions  by  a  sheet  of  brown  paper,  I  knew  but  little 
about  sea  fishing,  and  with  the  exception  of  occasional 
trials  for  grey  mullet  in  Lake  Timsah  at  Ismailia  during 
the  1882  Egyptian  campaign,  I  have  never  wetted  a 
line  in  salt  water  since.  My  recollections  are  therefore 
all  the  more  vivid  of  the  one  time  in  my  life  when  I  had 
a  good  time  among  the  fishes  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red 
Sea  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

At  the  time  of  my  regiment  being  sent  from  India  to 
complete  its  last  year  of  foreign  service  at  Aden,  there 
was  scarcely  an  officer  or  a  man  in  the  gallant  old 
K.O.B.'s  who  did  not  openly  declare  that  he  would  just 
as  soon  be  sent  to  do  a  year's  service  in  Sheol.  It  was 
not,  therefore,  with  very  pleasant  anticipations  that  I, 
one  of  the  youngest  officers  in  the  regiment,  stepped  on 
board  the  troopship  Jumna,  which  bore  us  thither  from 
Bombay.  On  account  of  a  row  at  Baroda,  when  the 
then  Guicowar  attempted  to  poison  the  Resident,  Sir 
Richard  Phayre,  we  had  been  hustled  out  of  that 
excellent  sporting  station  Jubbalpore  one  morning,  with 
only  two  and  a  half  hours'  notice.  I  suppose  it  was  one 
of  the  quickest  moves  of  a  regiment  on  record,  and  I 
had  to  leave  two   nice  ponies  and  all  my  other  odds 
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and  cikIs  behind  mc.  It  was  with  a  sorrowful  heart  that 
I  did  so. 

Moreover,  I  had  at  that  very  time  got  a  native  out 
baiting  with  *'  gram  "  for  me  some  excellent  places  for 
mahsccr  on  the  Nerbudda,  in  addition  to  which  my 
shikari  had  brought  me  in  two  days  previously  reliable 
"  khabar "  of  a  tiger  at  a  place  not  at  all  far  from 
Jubbalpore,  a  fact  which  I  had  nursed  as  a  deadly 
secret,  as  I  intended  to  shoot  him  on  the  very  next 
Thursday,  the  soldier's  holiday  in   India. 

My  gram  baited  preserves,  my  tiger  and  my 
ponies,  were  all  left  behind  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a 
very  young  fellow  in  the  nth  who  was  attached  to  us, 
and  who  had  a  very  few    days  before   most  seriously 
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asked  me  if  I  could  tell  him  of  a  place  "  where  he  could 
shoot  a  ti^^er  before  breakfast,"  which  the  other  young 
fellows  had  been  stuffing  him  up  was  a  common  event 
in  those  parts.  With  the  exception  of  twenty-two 
rupees,  which  he  not  long  afterwards  remitted  me  for 
the  remains  of  one  pony,  which  he  owned  to  having 
nearly  killed,  that  is  all  I  ever  heard  of  any  of  them,  for 


I    HAD    A    NATIVE    OUT    BAITING    WITH    "  GRAM. 


cholera  carried  the  poor  boy  off,  so  I  never  knew  if  he 
killed  the  fish,  the  tiger,  or  the  other  quadruped  of  the 
equine  species.  When  we  arrived  at  Aden  we  found  it 
even  worse  than  we  had  anticipated.  It  is  not  a  very 
popular  place  with  the  British  soldier  even  now,  but, 
having  visited  it  during  the  last  few  years,  I  can  say 
that  it  is  an  absolute  paradise  to  what  it  was  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago. 

When  one  is  young,  however,  provided  one  be  gifted 
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naturally  with  a  cheerful  disposition  and  ^;ood  health, 
one  can  be  happy  anywhere.  Thus,  in  spite  of  very 
hard  work,  caused  by  a  dearth  of  subalterns,  and  of 
intense  heat,  I  soon  found  that  I  could  enjoy  myself 
immensely  in  that  "desolate,  desolate  spot."  It  was 
chiefly  owing  to  a  chum  of  mine  in  the  regiment  that  I 
contrived,  while  most  of  the  other  fellows  were  grumbling 
and  growling,  to  find  plenty  of  amusement,  whether 
when  quartered  at  Steamer  Point,  at  The  Isthmus,  or  in 
The  Camp  or  crater. 

My  friend,  who  very  sadly  died  of  dysentery  after  a 
few  months  at  Aden,  was  a  young  officer  named 
Cunninghame  Grahame  Makellar.  He  had  come  to  us 
at  Jubbalporc  from  the  80th  in  China,  and  at  Hong 
Kong  he  had  somehow  or  other  acquired  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  that  distinctly  hazardous  art  in  the  tropics 
— boat  sailing.  He  was  a  daring  sailor,  and  bought, 
one  after  the  other,  two  boats  during  the  first  few 
months  after  we  arrived.  In  spite  of  the  dangerous  and 
frequent  squalls,  in  spite,  too,  of  the  numerous  sharks, 
he  used  to  be  constantly  out  sailing,  and  I  with  him, 
learning.  It  required  some  learning,  too,  in  the  first 
boat  he  had,  which,  although  large  and  elegant,  was 
terribly  cranky.  Owing  to  his  skill,  however,  we  only 
once  got  an  upset  in  her,  and  then  there  were  no  sharks 
around.  I  was  not  sorry  when  two  other  fellows  bought 
this  boat  from  him,  and  a  nice  time  they  had  of  it 
when  they  did  so. 

The  result  was  that  they  were  on  one  memorable 
day  repeatedly  nearly  capsized  and  eaten  by  three 
huge  sharks  which  followed  the  boat,  that  they  were 
driven  ashore  a  long  way  down  the  coast,  had  to  walk 
over  a  red-hot  mountain  of  black  basalt,  and  then  to 
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flounder  throiii;ii  .1  terribly  rouL;h  desert.  In  addition, 
they  were  spat  upon  by  camel-ridin'^  Arab  and  Somali 
women,  whom  they  met  and  asked  in  vain  for  water, 
and  they  were  eventually  only  found  and  rescued,  more 
dead  than  alive,  by  the  Aden  Horse,  under  Major 
Stevens,  its  gallant  commander. 

Meanwhile  we  had  been  out  to  look  for  them  in 
the  new  boat,  but  had  .searched  in  vain  ;  we  had,  how- 
ever,  proved    its    sea-going    qualities    to    be    excellent. 

The  Seagull  proved, 
although  very  much 
smaller  than  the  big 
boat,  being,  in  fact, 
only  thirteen  feet  in 
length,  as  stiff  and 
staunch  a  little  craft  as 
ever  danced  over  a 
billow  or  heeled  over 
to  a  breeze,  and  of 
breeze  at  Aden  there 
was  often  far  too  much. 
As  my  friend  did  not 
care  about  sea  fishing 
I  never  tried  it  until  the  poor  fellow  died,  and  we  had, 
to  the  mournful  notes  of  "  The  Flowers  of  the  Forest " 
from  the  bagpipes,  laid  him  to  his  last  rest  in  the  stony 
soil.  Then  I  bought  the  Seagull  from  his  committee 
of  adjustment,  and  as  the  cooler  weather  came  on  with 
the  monsoon,  I  went  in  for  fishing. 

Finding  that  the  Somali  boat  boy  that  I  had  engaged 
was  no  use  whatever  as  a  fisherman,  I,  to  gain  experience, 
made  friends  with  the  Arab  fishermen,  of  whom  there 
were  quite  a  colony  up  at  The  Camp.     I  took  to  going 
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out  with  them  in  their  hirge  boats,  and  soon  not  only 
learned  all  the  different  haunts  of  the  various  kinds 
of  fish,  but  was  introduced  to  the  most  wonderful  sport. 
It  required,  however,  all  the  instincts  of  a  fisherman, 
and  the  stomach  of  a  boy  of  twenty,  to  be  able  to  stand 
the  terrible  ordeal  of  those  boats  in  a  hot  sun  and 
a  rolling  sea.  For  they  were  never  cleaned  from  year's 
end  to  year's  end,  and  the  smell  in  them  of  decomposing 
fish,  chiefly  pieces  of  bait  left  to  rot  on  the  bottom, 
was  simply  sickening.  Oh  !  never,  never  shall  I  forget 
the  delicate  effluvia  of  the  Arab  boats  at  Aden,  but 
I  got  accustomed  to  it  in  time.  Only  once,  however, 
did  I  get  a  brother  officer  to  accompany  me  in  one 
of  them.  Wild  horses  could  not  have  dragged  him 
out  a  second  time.  Many  years  afterwards,  when  I 
met  him,  he  spoke  to  me  of  it  with  disgust  and  loathing, 
and  felt  constrained  to  ask  for  a  large  whisky  and 
soda  to  wash  away  the  recollection  of  his  experiences. 

When  I  had  learned  the  haunts  of  the  fish  and 
the  methods  of  catching  them,  grand  indeed  was  the 
fun  that  I  used  to  have  out  in  my  own  clean  little 
Seagtill,  especially  after  I  engaged  an  intelligent  young 
Arab  named  Zaid  as  fisherman  and  extra  boatman. 
In  no  place  in  this  world  can  there  be  a  greater  variety 
of  the  finny  tribe  than  off  the  coast  of  Aden  on  the 
crater  side  of  the  island,  for  island  the  place  really  has 
been  in  days  gone  by.  To  begin  with,  there  were  sharks 
up  to  seven  feet  in  length.  These  I  never  dared  to 
try  to  pull  into  my  own  boat,  though  I  had  splendid 
fun  with  them  when  fishing  with  the  Arabs  with  lines 
and  hooks  made  on  purpose  for  them.  They  were  a 
terrible  nuisance  in  the  way  of  taking  a  fish  just  as 
it   was  being  pulled  in,  often  coming   up  from  below 
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with  a  lightning-like  rush  that  was  most  alarming 
just  as  the  fish  was  splashing  alongside,  when,  of  course, 
one  lost  fish,  hook,  and  one's  temper  too. 

But  the  most  glorious  and  game  fish  to  catch  was 
the  seer  fish,  the  salmon  of  the  Indian  seas  as  he  is 
called.  He  looks  like  a  salmon,  and  runs  at  Aden  up 
to  about  251b.  in  weight,  and  is  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful and  difficult  fish  to  play  on  a  hand  line  that  can 
possibly  be  imagined.  Oh  !  what  splendid  fun  it  would 
be  to  have  one  of  these  beauties  on  one  of  the  proper 
sorts  of  rods  for  sea  fishing  which  I  read  about  in  the 
Field,  but  have  never  yet  seen.  If  there  be  soldiers 
at  Aden  now,  and  they  are  fond  of  fishing,  let  them 
try  it.  The  Arabs,  however,  had  the  skilful  knack  of 
landing   the    seer    fish    when    hooked  ;    they    certainl}' 
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required  to  be  played  in  a  peculiar  way.  Next  in 
value  for  sporting  purposes  came  a  fish  which  I  can 
only  call  the  sea  pike.  On  certain  days  I  would  catch 
dozens  of  them  with  live  bait.  They  would  run  up 
to  81b.  or  lolb.  in  weight  and  took  a  live  bait  freely. 
We  used  to  have  quantities  of  small  live  bait  in  a 
basket  trailed  alongside  ;  when  we  could  get  them, 
that  is,  which  was  not  always.  A  far  better  fish,  though, 
to  eat,  and  one  that  was  both  delicate  and  delicious, 
was  that  which  I  christened  the  Aden  sea  trout.  This 
latter  was  peculiar  in  its  habits.  I  could  never  catch 
it  in  calm  weather  ;  it  would  only  bite  when  it  was 
rough,  and  could  then  only  be  caught  by  anchoring 
in  the  rollers  a  short  way  from  the  coast. 

There  was  a  very  greedy  old  paymaster  in  those 
days,  who,  having  exhausted  all  the  other  pleasures  of 
life,  in  which  he  had  certainly  gone  the  pace  as  long 
as  he  could  after  he  had  first  been  adjutant  of  the  Scots 
Greys  in  1834,  now  lived  for  nothing  else  but  his 
stomach.  And  as  he  dearly  loved  these  Aden  sea 
trout,  he  used  to  endeavour  to  bribe  me — a  needy 
youngster — by  promises  of  advances  of  pay  to  go  out 
in  the  roughest  of  weathers  and  catch  these  fish  for 
him.  Then,  accompanied  by  *'  The  Evergreen,"  as  we 
nicknamed  his  ancient  wife,  he  would,  in  the  most 
conscience-stricken  condition,  hover  about  the  end  of 
the  bund,  or  landing  stage,  to  watch  me  fishing.  And 
the  other  fellows  used  to  come  and  watch  him,  and 
say  it  was  as  good  as  a  play. 

When  my  little  boat  would  quite  disappear  from 
sight  between  two  rolling  billows,  he  would  exclaim  : 

"  My  God  !  Haggard  will  be  drowned.  He  will 
certainly  be  drowned.     His  death  will  be  at  my  door." 
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Hut  when  he  saw  nic  bobbing  up  again  serenely, 
with  a  silvery  fish  glittering  as  it  was  being  i)ulled  int(j 
the  boat,  he  woultl  vary  his  tunc. 

"  'I'hank  God  !  he's  got  a  fish.  I  hope  it's  another 
trout." 

Thus,  between  anxiety  for  my  safety  and  anxiety 
for  his  own  dinner,  the  old  reprobate  would  haunt 
the  end  of  the  pier  watching  me  until  he  nearly  got 
sunstroke.  I  used  sometimes  to  hook  and  catch  the 
same  fish  over  and  over  again,  just  to  fool  him  when 
the  trout  were  not  biting. 

In  addition  to  the  trout,  there  was  a  kind  of  fish 
like  a  shad,   which    ran    up    to   about  41b.    in    weight. 
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This  fish  could  only  be  caught  by  throwin|^  the  bait 
into  the  surf,  where  it  broke  on  the  rocks  of  the  cliffs  ; 
it  was  impossible  to  catch  one  except  in  the  actual 
foam  of  the  breakers.  It  was  dangerous  and  exciting 
work  fishing  for  them,  as  the  boat  was  apt  to  be  dashed 
to  pieces  in  the  attempt  to  get  near  enough  to  the  rocks. 
I  saw  a  horrible  sight  one  day  when  fishing  for  these 
shad.  There  was  a  sepoy  standing  on  some  shallow 
ledges  of  rocks  getting  shell  fish,  in  a  place  where 
the  water  only  came  about  up  to  his  knees  as  the 
rollers  broke.  Suddenly  we  heard  a  dreadful  yell,  and 
saw  a  shark  seize  him  by  the  buttocks.  The  sepoy 
managed,  nevertheless,  to  hold  on  to  the  cliff  till  a 
comrade  rushed  to  his  aid  shouting.  The  shark  there- 
upon retired,  with  a  large  portion  of  the  wretched 
man's  anatomy.  Strange  to  say,  the  poor  fellow 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  this  terrible  mutilation. 

Another  day  I  saw  an  Arab  boatman  being  brought 
in  who  had  his  side  pierced  by  the  long  nose  of  a 
garfish.  These  brutes  used  to  come  skip,  skip,  skipping 
along  the  surface  of  the  water  at  eventime,  and  frequently 
struck  the  boat.  They  were,  in  fact,  the  terror  of 
our  lives  at  sundown.  This  unlucky  fisherman  died. 
Two  very  good  varieties  of  fish  at  Aden  and  bold  biters 
were  barking  fish.  One  of  them  barked  exactly  like 
a  dog.  You  could  hear  it  quite  plainly  barking  under 
water  when  hooked,  and  it  would  continue  to  bark 
after  being  pulled  into  the  boat,  which  was  most  uncanny. 
It  was  a  very  brightly  coloured  creature  with  a  sharp 
back  fin  like  a  perch,  and  was  a  good  fish  for  food. 
There  were  in  addition  enormous  sting  rays  and  various 
other  kinds  of  poisonous  fishes.  Had  I  not  learned 
in  time  from  the  Arabs  to  distinguish  these  poisonous 
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fishes,  I  should  most  assuredly  have  come  to  an  untimely 
end  when  attcmptini;  to  unhook  some  of  the  brutes, 
which    had    most    venomous   si)incs  in   some   instances, 

in  others  venomous 
teeth. 

As  the  ribald 
always  scoff  and  say, 
"  Very  like  a  whale," 
I  hardly  like  telling 
in  detail  the  story 
about  my  great  day's 
fishing  round  a 
whale.  This  mon- 
ster came  under  my 
boat  frequently,  and 
was,  indeed,  once  so 
close  to  me  that 
both  Zaid,  the  Arab, 
and  I  stretched  out 
our  hands  down  into 
the  water,  hardly  a 
foot,  to  touch  its 
back  fin,  which  I 
actually  grasped, 
when  it  felt  like  iron 
in  my  hand.  How- 
ever, there  are  men 
in  my  old  regiment 
still  alive  who  will 
well  remember  eating  some  of  the  delicious  sucking 
fish  (^Reniora)  which  swam  round  the  whale,  and  clung 
to  him  when  frightened,  which  I  brought  home  from 
that   adventure.      Moreover,    I    believe    I    can    fish    up 
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somewhere  yet  the   lozenge-shaped    sucking   apparatus 
belonging  to  the  back  of  the  head  of  one  of  them. 

Even  at  the  risk  of  being  called  "  Louis  de  Rougemont," 
I  would  not  hesitate  to  give  in  full  the  account  of  the 
antics  of  the  cetaceous  mammal  whose  acquaintance 
I  made  near  Aden,  were  it  not  for  a  certain  circumstance, 
which  is  that  I  have  no  longer  got  my  trusty  friend 
and  eye-witness  to  back  mc  up.  I  had  perhaps  better 
explain  just  how  that  has  happened.  I  brought  it 
on  myself.     I  think  it  is  Lamb  who  says  : 

I  had  a  friend  once — better  friend  had  no  man. 
Like  an  ingrate  I  left  my  friend  abruptly, 
Left  him  to  muse  on  the  old  familiar  faces. 

Well,  it  fell  out  on  this  wise.  One  day  mine  own 
familiar  friend,  upon  whom  I  could  rely,  was  telling 
a  Ceylon  snake  story  to  two  ladies,  and  it  really  was 
a  very  large  snake  story.  The  total  length  of  the 
snake  was  greater  than  that  of  any  snake  I  had  ever 
heard  of  before,  and  the  length  of  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  the  snake,  hanging  down  from  a  tree, 
which  he  had  shot  clean  off  at  one  discharge  of  his 
trusty  fowling-piece,  was  quite  abnormal. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  pause,  when,  taking  me  sud- 
denly by  surprise,  he  turned  round  to  me,  saying  : 
"  It's  perfectly  true,  isn't  it,  old  fellow  ?  " 
Just  for  about  one  second  I  paused  before  I  answered 
vehemently  in  the  affirmative.     For  I  had  not  recognised 
the  snake.     It  had  grown  !     Yes,  grown  quite  six  feet ! 
Alas  !  that  pause  of  mine  was  fatal  to  his  old  familiar 
snake   that   I    should  have    known    and    instantly    cor- 
roborated.    For  it  was  a  real  boa  constrictor  even  if  it 
had  grown.     When  he  had  got  me  outside  my  old  friend 
addressed  me,  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  as  follows : 
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"Have  you  ever  known  me  yet  to  fail  to  back  up 
your  whale  story?" 

"No,  okl  fellow,   I   cannot  say   that    you    have,    but 

let  me  explain  !  " 

"  No  explanation  can  be  of  any  use,  but  I  have  one 
remark  to  make.  Never  ask  me  to  back  up  your 
whale  story  again  !  " 

And  I  haven't. 
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THE    SEDGE,   THE    SALMON,   AND    THE 

GUXIE 

OF  all  the  counties  in  Scotland,  whether  in  the 
Highlands  or  the  Lowlands,  in  which  I  have 
lived,  shot,  and  fished  from  time  to  time,  two  always 
stand  out  pre-eminently  in  my  memory,  and  their 
recollection  is  ever  dear  to  me.  These  are  the  adjacent 
counties  of  Ross-shire  and  Sutherlandshire.  Both  are 
the  habitat  of  nearly  all  the  kinds  of  game  that  inhabit 
the  British  Islands,  from  the  red  deer  in  the  mountain 
corries  to  the  rabbit  in  the  whins  below  the  fir  trees, 
from  the  snow-flecked  ptarmigan  on  the  highest  peaks 
to  the  green  and  blue  winged  teal  in  the  secluded  tarn, 
and  with  all  and  every  one  of  them  has  it  been  my 
good  fortune  to  fall  in  at  some  time  or  other  in  my 
wanderings.  To  those  who  know  the  two  counties 
well  it  is  indeed  difficult  not  to  share  the  feelings  of 
that  worthy  Highlander,  John  McDonald,  a  native  of 
Roskeen,  but  now  a  citizen  of  Montreal  for  many  years 
past.  In  some  most  spirited  verses,  which  deserve  to 
be  better  known,  he  wrote  a  poem,  which  commences 
as  follows  : 

1  always  see  the  Ross-shire  hills 

On  each  recurring  day, 
Their  loved  familiar  outlines  shine 

Three  thousand  miles  away. 
246 
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And  who  says  Ross-shirc  says  Suthcrlandshirc,  (or 
some  of  the  more  pnjiiiiiient  ranges  are  equally  visible 
from,  or  are  indeed  a  feature  of,  both  counties. 

Whatever  may  be  their  sporting  attributes  in  other 
respects,  it  is  essentially  as  the  home  of  the  silvery 
salmon,  the  sportive  sea  trout,  the  game  Sahnn  fario 
in  its  several  varieties,  that  both  Sutherlandshire  and 
Ross-shire  reign  supreme.  Where  else  shall  we  find 
such  streams,  such  lakes,  such  burns  in  every  direction  ? 
And    from    the  twenty-three  mile  long    Loch   Shin   in 

Sutherlandshire 
or  the  great 
Loch  Maree  in 
Ross  down  to 
the  merest 
mountain  tarn 
every  one  of 
them  is  full  of 
fish.  Whether 
they  will  always 
come  out  or  not 
is  altogether  another  matter.  I  have  seen  days,  nay, 
weeks,  together  in  Sutherlandshire  when  on  loch  and 
river  alike  the  fish,  especially  the  salmon,  appeared  to  be 
the  victims  of  some  atmospheric  conditions  which  seemed 
almost  to  render  it  a  physical  impossibility  for  them  to 
open  their  mouths  wide  enough  to  take  hold  of  a  fly. 

One  occasion  of  this  sort  I  remember  particularly 
well.  The  late  Mr.  Andrew  Ussher  and  I  were  staying 
together  at  the  Inveran  Inn,  and  he  was  paying  either 
i,'iooor  ;^I20  a  month  for  the  privilege  of  fishing  the 
Shin,  that  most  delightful  of  all  small  rivers.  The 
weather    seemed    propitious,    the    water    was    in    order, 
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the  salmon  were  there  in  plenty  ;  but  would  they 
take?  No,  not  one  of  them.  At  last  the  kindly 
manufacturer  of  whisky  went  away  in  disgust,  telling 
me  that  I  could  have  the  water  for  the  rest  of  his  time, 
as  he  was  sick  of  it.  Well,  I  was  sick  enough  of  it 
myself  before  I  had  done  with  it.  Although  the  water 
remained  in  lovely  order  and  the  salmon  were  simply 
rolling  over  each  other  in  the  pools,  I  fished  day  after 
day,  accompanied  by  my  old  gillie  and  friend  Hugh 
Sutherland,  without  even  getting  a  rise.  The  nearest 
thing  to  it  used  to  be  that  a  huge  fish  would  now  and 
then  surge  heavily  out  of  the  water  and  roll  over  the  fly 
or  the  line,  in  the  aggravating  way  that  salmon  have 
at  times  when  the  sight  of  a  fly  annoys  them  and  they 
are  themselves  angrily  offensive  in  return. 

Soon  I  got  so  tired  of  salmon  fishing  under  these  cir- 
cumstances that  I  resorted  to  taking  out  my  trout  rod 
with  me,  just  as  a  relief  from  the  salmon  rod,  when  my 
arm  became  too  utterly  tired  to  strive  any  longer  with 
such  discouraging  results.  But  the  trout,  of  which  the 
Shin  contains  many,  and  fair-sized  ones  too,  were  nearly 
as  stiff  as  the  salmon.  Whatever  was  wrong  in  the  air 
seemed  to  weigh  as  heavily  on  their  minds  as  on  those 
of  their  larger  cousins,  notwithstanding  that  the  water 
was  a  rich  amber  colour,  the  sky  continually  cloudy, 
and  everything  apparently  conducive  to  taking  well. 
At  last,  one  day,  llinging  down  my  salmon  rod  in  a 
rage,  I  positively  swore  to  Hugh — the  ever  patient, 
ever  persevering  Hugh — that  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  once  and  for  all.  I  was  determined  to  give  up 
fishing  then  and  there,  and  for  ever.  I  can  well 
remember  the  quizzical  look  in  Hugh's  blue  eyes 
and    his    irritating   smile   as,   after   gazing   at    me   for 
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I    WAS    DETERMINED    TO    GIVE    UP    FISHING    FOR 
EVER. 


half  a  minute 
steadily,  as  if 
I  had  been  a 
show  in  a  wax- 
works exhibi- 
tion, he  re- 
marked calmly, 
"  Cornel,  you 
couldn't  do  it  ; 
you  just  couldn't 
do  it." 

I  had  soon 
to  acknowledge 
that  he  was 
right,  for  ten 
minutes  later  I 
was  at  it  just 
as  hard  as  ever,  working  up  from  one  pool  to  another 
and  fishing  every  one  of  them  as  conscientiously  in 
turn  as  if  my  life  depended  upon  not  allowing  an 
inch  of  the  water  to  remain  uncovered  by  the  fly. 
At  length,  after  crossing  by  the  very  jumpy  swing 
bridge  made  of  wire  which  spans  the  stream  just 
above  "the  little  falls"  and  working  up  to  a  point  a 
good  long  way  above  the  famed  Meadow  Pool  with 
continuous  ill  success,  we  took  counsel  together.  We 
had  come  to  what  looked  like  a  very  nice  piece  of  trout 
water — a  flat  between  two  rapids,  with  some  tall  bushes 
lining  the  bank  on  the  farther  side.  It  did  not  look  like 
the  lie  of  a  salmon  at  all  ;  therefore,  getting  out  the  fly 
book,  we  looked  through  the  trout  flies  once  more.  We 
also  examined  the  cast  on  the  trout  rod,  when,  at 
Hugh's  suggestion,  I  changed  it  for  the  finest  cast  I  had 
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ill  the  book  ;  it  was  certainly  very  fine  indeed,  but  a 
piece  of  excellent  gut.  For  flies  I  put  a  coch-y-bondhu 
on  the  point,  a  little  sedge  fly  in  the  middle,  and 
a  dark  blue  at  the  top.  With  this  combination  I 
commenced  fishing  up  the  flat  from  the  top  of  the  lower 
rapid,  and  it  was  at  once  evident  to  me  that  the  luck 
had  turned.  Several  lusty,  golden-bellied  trout  instantly 
rose  to  the  little  sedge  fly  and  took  it  greedily.  The 
third  fish  was  a  good  pounder,  and,  as  Hugh  had  left  me 
alone  to  start  himself  afresh,  with  ever  tireless  energy, 
with  the  salmon  rod  at  the  top  rapid,  I  had  great 
difficulty  in  getting  him  out  without  a  landing  net,  for 
the  banks  were  precipitous,  there  were  large  stones 
about  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  stones  and  bushes,  too,  at 

the  sides,  and 
everything  seemed 
to  get  in  the  way. 
However,  I  tried 
the  qualities  of  my 
gut  cast  and  of  the 
gut  on  the  fly 
thoroughly  well  by 
hauling  the  big 
trout  straight  up 
the  bank  through 
everything,  a  n  d 
they  stood  the  test 
excellently. 

After     knocking 
the     bonny     trout 
on  the  head,  I  com- 
menced fishing  up 
I  COMMENCED  FISHING  UP  THE  FLAT  strcam  oucc  morc. 
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casting  a  pretty  long  line,  which  my  rather  stiff  trout  rod 
enabled  me  to  do.  As,  raising  the  point  of  my  rod,  I  let  the 
flies  come  gently  back  to  me  on  the  surface  of  the  stream 
I  suddenly  saw  a  sight  which  for  the  moment  made  my 
heart  stand  still  with  fear  and  trembling,  for,  like  a  flash 


V 
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"  NO,    NO,    CORNEL,    YON's    NO    FISH." 


of  lightning,  a  huge  form  dashed  up  from  below,  and,  as 
it  turned  on  one  side,  I  saw  distinctly  the  silvery  sheen 
of  a  salmon.  My  trout  rod  was  nearly  dragged  from  my 
hand,  as  the  line  was  simply  torn  off  the  reel  in  an 
upstream  rush  by  the  fish,  which  had  taken  the  fly 
apparently  for  food,  not  curiosity,  just  as  any  trout 
would  have  done.     Just  at  that  moment   I  saw  Hugh 
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Sutherland  come  in 
sight,  \vhan<;ing  away 
uselessly  as  usual 
with  the  salmon  rod. 

'•  Hugh,"  I  shouted, 
'•  come  here,  I'm  in 
a  fish." 

"  It'll  be  a  big  trout 
likely,"  cried  back 
Hugh,  not  attempting 
to  come,  but  going 
on  with  his  useless 
performances  above. 

Meanwhile,  just  as 
a  very  heavy  shower 
commenced,  the  fish 
very  nearly  took  out 
the  whole  of  my  line 
as   he    still    ran    up. 

I    followed   him,  and    soon   was  getting  quite  close  to 
Hugh. 

"  Hugh,  man,"  I  cried  again,  "  I  tell  you  I'm  in  a  fish 
— no  trout." 

"  No,  no,"  shouted  back  the  imperturbable  gillie 
through  the  teeming  rain.  "  No,  no.  Cornel,  yon's  no 
fish.  Whoever  heard  of  a  fish  taking  that  wee  flies,  and 
sticking  on  a  fine  cast  like  yon  ?  It'll  just  be  a  great 
big  trout  whatever." 

Meanwhile,  as  I  had  never  seen  the  fish  again,  I  began 
to  think  that  possibly  he  was  right  after  all,  and  I  wrong. 
But  Hugh  w^as  at  the  bottom  of  his  rapid  by  this  time, 
and,  moreover,  getting  interested.  Therefore,  having 
laid  aside  the  salmon  rod,  he  joined  me,  and  his  mind 
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evidently  be^an  to  waver  at  once,  although  he  would  not 

give  in  at   first. 

"  A    fish   could    never   hold    on    yon    wee   cast,"    he 

repeated,  "  and  it  the  wee-est  in  the  book  forbye,  so  it 

must  be  a  trout." 

But   I   said   never  a  word,  only  just  held   on   to  the 

unseen  monster  below.     Presently  there  was  a  surge  on 

the  surface,  and  a  flash  in  the  air  as  the  whole  of  the 

huge  silvery  length  of  the  salmon  was  displayed  clear 

above  the  water, 
in  a  jump  that 
dragged  out  five 
yards  of  line  with 
it. 

"Losh,  be  here!" 
said  Hugh,  "  he's 
a  fish  now." 

I  shall  never 
forget  that  **  now," 
as  if  he  had  sud- 
denly changed 
into  a  salmon. 
Then,  whipping 
out  the  whisky 
flask,  "You'll  be 
needin'  a  drappie 
to  steady  your 
nerves,  I'm  think- 
in',  Cornel." 

But  as  I  thought 

my    nerves    would 

r.r.^^  „,«,^u  cr-M-r  XHT.  l^st  Until  thc   fish 
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event  I  expected  every  instant  to  occur,  lie  had  to 
steady  his  own  nerves  instead.  'I'licy  seemed,  indeed, 
to  have  received  a  considerable  shock  at  finding  that 
it  really  was  a  salmon  that  had  taken  the  little 
sedi;e  fly. 

1  felt  calm  but   resigned  as  I  awaited   the  inevitable 


THE    EXCELLENT    HUGH    MADE    A    LIGHTNING    STROKE. 

end.  "  Never  mind,  Hugh,  we  shall  have  had  ten 
minutes'  fun  with  him  anyway,"  I  remarked.  My  gillie 
now  rose  to  the  occasion  encouragingly.  "  And  what 
for,  then,  will  you  no  kill  him,  Cornel  ?  If  yon  wee  bit 
cast  could  hold  him  ten  minutes,  why  wouldn't  it  hold 
him  long  enough  to  get  him    to   the   bank  ?     It's  the 
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first  five  minutes  proves  the  tackle."  My  hopes  revived 
at  this  encouraging  speech.  Yes,  why  not  indeed  ?  I 
thought.  Hut  just  then  something  dreadful  happened. 
The  salmon,  do  what  I  would,  rushed  down  to  the  head 
of  the  rapid  at  the  bottom  of  the  flat.  There  he  paused 
in  the  shallow  swift  water  preliminary  to  going  down. 

"  You  must  stone  him,  Hugh,  stone  him  u[)  !  " 

"  Stone  him  !  whoever  heard  o'  stoning  a  salmon  on 
a  trout  line!  He'd  break  the  cast,  Cornel.  I'll  no* 
stone  him." 

"Well,  then,  he'll  go  down,  that's  all."  And  sure 
enough  the  salmon,  despite  all  the  strain  of  my  trout 
rod,  commenced  to  drop  tail  first  down  the  rapid. 

"  Losh  !  I'll  have  to  stone  him  after  all,"  cries  Suther- 
land. And  he  heaved  in  a  rock  which  sent  the  salmon 
fizzing  up  the  water  once  more  as  hard  as  ever  he 
could  go  ;  but  still  the  good  little  fly  held  firm.  Back 
he  came,  however,  as  fast  as  he  went  up,  straight  for 
the  rapid,  nor  could  a  perfect  avalanche  of  stones  from 
Hugh  stop  him  this  time.  He  was  determined  to  go 
down  that  rapid,  and  he  did  so  at  full  speed. 

"  Into  the  water,  man,  into  the  water,"  shouted  Hugh 
So  in  we  both  dashed  after  the  fish,  I  stumbling  and 
splashing  down  among  the  boulders  on  the  uneven 
bottom,  and  Hugh,  who  steadied  himself  with  the  gaff, 
lending  me  a  hand,  thus  enabling  me  to  keep  my  feet, 
though  splashing  the  water  over  my  head  as  I  plunged 
down  stream.  Suddenly  the  fish  laid  up  on  the  far 
side  of  a  rock  in  some  foaming  water.  Hugh  crept  out 
and  made  a  dash  at  him  with  the  gaff,  but  the  salmon 
started  off  on  his  downward  career  once  more  just  as 
he  struck,  and  I  followed.  Now  there  was  a  new  peril  ; 
a   huge   deep   pool    loomed   ahead,   and    a   great   tree 
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stretched  right  out  over  the  bottom  of  it,  at  the  head 
of  another  rapid. 

"  If  he  gets  down  below  that  pool  he's  lost  for  ever," 
said  Hugh.  "  Man,  I'd  give  ten  poun's  this  minute  to 
have  him  on  the  bank,  and  yon  pool's  awful  deep. 
Can  you  no'  get  out  and  gi'e  him  the  butt  ?  " 

"  Whoever  heard  of  giving  a  salmon  the  butt  on  a 
trout  line  ?  "  replied  I,  using  Hugh's  own  words.  But, 
like  him  with  the  stones,  I  did  it  all  the  same,  and, 
moreover,  managed  to  get  out  of  the  water  and  hold 
him  in  the  pool.  Presently  the  fish  gave  a  roll  over  ; 
he  was  getting  a  little  tired,  but  "  he  wanted  down,"  ay, 
he  wanted  down  badly.  There  was  only  one  possible 
chance  of  getting  a  clip  at  him  with  the  gaff.  A  rock, 
just  big  enough  for  Hugh  to  crouch  on,  stood  a  little 
way  out  in  the  pool,  in  water  waist  deep.  Hugh 
managed  to  gain   this  rock. 

Now,  if  I  could  only  bring  him  past  this  rock  !  I  did, 
but,  alas  !  too  deep  down.  Presently,  just  as  he  was 
getting  out  of  reach,  he  gave  "  a  cowollop  "  on  the  top, 
only  showing  his  head  and  gills.  Like  taking  a  snap- 
shot at  a  snipe,  the  excellent  Hugh  made  a  lightning 
stroke.  By  Jove  !  he  struck  the  fish,  piercing  clean 
through  the  gills  from  side  to  side.  And  in  another 
second  he  wus  struggling  back  to  shore  with  a  clean- 
run  131b.  salmon.  The  cast  below  the  centre  fly,  which 
it  had  taken,  was  all  gone,  but  all  that  was  necessary 
had  held.  And  then  we  sang  a  pasan  of  triumph,  and 
then  we  drained  the  whisky  flask.  Moreover,  with  the 
death  of  that  clean-run  fish  on  the  little  sedge  fly  had 
commenced  for  us  indeed  a  change  of  luck. 


AN   AUGUST   DAY   ON    TIIK   GRAND 
CASCAPEDIA 

AT  about  midnight  on  July  29  I  arrived  with  my 
friend,  Mr.  John  McDonald,  a  real  old  Ross-shire 
Highlander,  at  Dalhousie,  a  small  town  in  New 
Brunswick,  situated  on  the  estuary  of  the  combined 
Metapedia  and  Restigouche  salmon  rivers,  which 
estuary  here  debouches  into  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs. 
This  bay  divides  the  peninsula  of  Gaspe  from  New 
Brunswick.  Having  passed  the  night  in  a  very 
comfortable  hotel,  large  for  the  place,  called  the  Inch 
Arran  House,  McDonald  and  I  drove  over  on  the 
following  day  to  Charlo,  along  the  straggling  seaside 
village  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay,  whence  a  beauti- 
ful view  is  obtained  of  the  mountains  of  the  Gaspe 
Peninsula. 

The  Charlo  river  is,  when  there  is  plenty  of  water, 
a  perfectly  ideal  stream  for  sea  trout,  wdth  occasional 
salmon.  If  only  there  were  proper  protection  afforded 
to  its  waters  it  might,  indeed,  be  an  excellent  salmon 
stream.  Unfortunately,  when  we  went  to  fish  it  the 
water  was  lower  than  my  friend  McDonald  informed 
me  he  had  ever  seen  it  during  the  past  fifteen  years. 
However,  we  caught  half  a  dozen  sea  trout  before 
returning  for  the  night  to  Mrs.  Henderson's  comfortable 
hostelry.     On  the  following  morning,  having  tried  the 
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lower  pools  of  the  Charlo  River  without  much  success, 
we  drove  back,  a  beautiful  drive  of  nine  miles,  to 
Dalhousie,  and  in  the  evening  embarked  on  board  the 
steamship  Admiral,  which  ship  sailed  at  4  a.m.  for 
various  towns  on  the  Gaspe  Peninsula. 

We  arrived  at  New  Richmond,  a  township  situated 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Grand  and  Little  Cascapedia 
Rivers,  at  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  sea 
was  rough,  but  as  our  steamboat  anchored  about  one 
mile  from  the  shore  we  were  compelled  to  travel  to 
the  beach  in  a  well-built  but  overcrowded  scow.  Even 
this  craft  was  not  able  to  pull  us  on  shore,  owing  to 
want  of  water,  consequently  various  buckboard  waggons 
drove  out  into  the  surf  for  us  to  land  on,  which  was 
a  very  jumpy  arrangement.  However,  the  horses, 
although  young  and  spirited,  seemed  well  trained  to 
salt  water,  therefore  all  the  occupants  of  the  scows 
were  eventually  landed  without  any  casualty  or  loss  of 
baggage.  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  the  Governor-General 
of  Canada,  had  also  come  on  board  the  Admiral  with 
us  to  New  Richmond  ;  but  he  did  not  land  with  us, 
and  went  to  the  point  upon  which  stands  the  Governor- 
General's  villa.  This  is  a  charming  residence  built 
by  Lord  Stanley  when  he  was  Viceroy,  and  when 
he,  as  other  Governor-Generals  before  him,  had 
been  endowed  by  the  Government  of  Quebec  with 
the  right  of  fishing  a  large  portion  of  the  magnificent 
Cascapedia.  But  all  that  is  changed  now,  the  Provincial 
Government  having,  when  the  previous  Governor-General 
left,  without  giving  Lord  Aberdeen  the  option  of  paying 
a  rent,  for  the  river,  let  the  portion  which  his  pre- 
decessors had  enjoyed  to  an  American  fishing  club  for 
6,000  dollars  for  ten  years. 
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On  driving  out  of  llic  surf  \vc  drove  up  a  jirccipitous 
embankment  to  a  good  road  which  led  us  to  Robertson's 
Cascapcdia  House,  a  little  hotel,  wooden  of  course 
as  are  all  houses  in  this  part  of  Canada,  kept  by  a 
fine  old  man  belonging  to  the  old  stock  of  the 
Robertsons  of  Struan.  After  breakfast  we  drove  off, 
being  driven  by  young  John  Robertson,  in  a  buckboard 
waggon  with  a  pair  of  splendid  horses.  We  drove  some 
nine  miles  to  the  Cascapedia  River,  where  we  were  to 
fish  ;  this  we  were  able  to  do,  owing  to  Mr.  Ben  Willett, 
a  local  landowner  and  guardian  for  Mr.  Barnes,  one 
of    the    American    gentlemen    owning    the    fishing   on 
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a  lower  part  of  the  river,  having  permission  to  let 
Mr.  McDonald  fish  at  any  time  during  the  slack  season, 
which  had  begun  a  month  earlier. 

We  embarked  on  two  splendid  wooden  canoes,  each 
about  twenty-four  feet  long,  and  we  were  furnished  with 
two  attendants  apiece.  Ben  VVillett  and  a  half-breed 
named  Jimmy  poled  my  friend  up  the  rapids,  while 
a  man  named  Smith  Harrison,  with  his  son,  a  lad 
of  fifteen,  performed  the  same  offices  for  me.  We 
poled  up  for  about  four  miles,  and  as,  although  the 
day  was  bright  with  occasional  clouds,  there  was  a 
furious  wind  blowing  down  the  river,  it  was  a  very 
difficult  business  to  get  up  at  all.  The  water  of  the 
splendid  stream,  which  in  general  appearance,  even 
to  the  scenery  of  the  wooded  hills  around  it,  much 
resembles  the  Tay  at  Dunkeld,  was  dead  low. 

As,  owing  to  the  season,  we  nominally  only  went 
for  sea  trout  fishing,  both  Willett  and  Harrison  said 
our  prospects  were  not  very  promising,  while  the 
chance  of  a  salmon  was,  they  thought,  infinitesimal, 
although  there  were  plenty  of  salmon  in  some  of 
the  pools  in  the  river.  In  any  case,  they  said,  they 
had  never  known  a  salmon  to  be  killed  in  the  Grand 
Cascapedia  in  the  month  of  August,  and  to-day  was 
the  first  !  All  the  American  fishermen  who  either 
hire,  or  now  absolutely  own,  the  whole  of  the  waters, 
leave  the  stream  when  the  water  gets  warm,  about 
the  beginning  of  July.  However,  we  did  not  lose 
heart,  and  when  we  eventually  landed  on  a  rocky 
beach  opposite  a  pool  known  merely  as  the  Salmon 
Pool,  McDonald,  fishing  from  the  shore,  instantly 
hooked  and  killed  some  five  or  six  fine  sea  trout. 

The  guides  were  meanwhile  making  a  fire  and  getting 
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themselves  some  breakfast,  while  I  fished  hi^^her  up 
the  pool,  but  without  the  slightest  sign  of  success.  We 
were  both  using  salmon  flies,  for  the  trout  here  take 
nothing  but  large  sizes.  After  the  men's  breakfast 
we  both  rc-cmbarkcd,  and  while  my  friend  went  down 
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the  river  a  little  way,  still  in  pursuit  of  the  sea  trout, 
I  asked  Harrison,  who  seemed  a  keen  salmon  fisher, 
if,  in  spite  of  its  apparent  hopelessness,  he  would  not 
try,  notwithstanding  the  tremendous  wind,  to  place  the 
canoe  where  I  could  fish  the  rapid  part  of  the  pool, 
where  he  said  the  salmon  lay,  on  the  farther  side.  He 
succeeded,  and  no  sooner  had    he  almost  got  the  boat 
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in  a  position  to  anchor,  than  I  hooked  a  fish  by  casting 
across  the  current.  The  salmon  took  the  fly  at  the 
edge  of  the  stream,  and  I  just  saw  its  tail  and  back 
once  or  twice  ri^ht  behind  the  canoe,  but  could  not 
form  an  idea  of  its  size. 

My  connection  with  that  salmon  was  not  of  long 
duration.  In  about  a  minute,  just  as  I  was  being 
paddled  to  shore  to  play  the  fish,  wc  became  parted 
for  ever.  However,  this  was  a  good  beginning,  and 
we  went  back  to  the  head  of  the  rapid  full  of  hope. 
Nor  were  our  hopes  to  be  disappointed,  for  very  shortly 
after  I  rose  another  fish,  and,  trying  down  over  him 
a  second  time,  he  came  again  just  as,  having  a  very 
long  line  out,  I  was  pulling  'in  with  my  left  hand  a 
few  yards  of  slack  so  as  to  cast  easier.  These  few  yards 
of  line  were  loose  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe  when  the 
fish  rose — a  good  taking  rise.  I  struck  him,  and  had 
him  on  at  once. 

I  had  to  allow,  with  the  greatest  care,  all  the  slack 
line  to  run  out  through  the  rings,  before  I  could  feel 
my  fish  properly  ;  but  as  he  was  a  regular  daisy  and 
in  for  a  long  run,  that  did  not  take  much  time,  and 
away  he  went  across  the  stream,  making  the  line 
whistle  through  the  rings,  while  the  reel  screamed  again. 
Then  up  he  flew  into  the  air,  a  flash  of  burnished  silver 
glittering  in  the  sun,  and  then  another  run  and  another 
leap,  and  so  on.  So  vigorous  was  the  salmon,  so 
remarkably  movable  and  active,  in  fact,  that  I  could 
not  for  some  time  get  out  of  my  canoe  on  to  the  shore 
to  play  him. 

At  length  I  did  so,  and  then  remembered  that  I  had 
no  gaff,  and,  moreover,  my  tackle  was  so  very  light 
and    my  flies  so  small  that   I  dared  not  try  to   beach 
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him.  Further,  as  the  salmon  began  to  get  tired,  I 
saw  that  he  was  hooked  on  the  dropper,  a  Httle  gold- 
bodied  fly,  with  a  jay  hackle,  for  as  I  was  fishing  for 
sea  trout  I  was  using  a  dropper,  and  therefore  I  was 
afraid  the  tail  fly  nn'ght  catch  in  a  stone  and  my  fish 
be   lost.       However,  the    boy    ran    down    to    the    other 

canoe  and  brought  back  a  gaff, 
a  most  formidable  weapon  it  was 
too,  being  far  too  heavy  in  the 
iron  ;  and  with  this  implement,  a 
few  minutes  later,  Smith  Harrison 
successfully  impaled  my  fish  and 
brought  him  to  land.  Hurrah  ! 
there  upon  the  strand,  shining  like 
a  polished  silver  salver,  lay  my 
first  Cascapedia  salmon,  a  fresh- 
run  fish  of  lolb.  weight. 

Ten  minutes  later  I  was  hard 
and  fast  in  another  salmon,  also  a 
clean-run  fish.  This  one  was  a 
good  deal  bigger,  being  of  from 
1 81b.  to  2olb.  For  about  twenty 
minutes  he  was  all  over  the 
shop,  making  splendid  runs  and 
powerful  leaps,  but  just  as  I  was 
beginning  to  think  that  I  was  going  to  control  his 
movements,  having  brought  him  back  after  a  furious 
rush  to  my  own  side  of  the  river  again,  something 
happened.  He  went  to  the  bottom  and  sulked.  After 
a  few  movements  of  a  few  yards  only  at  a  time  he 
became  immovable  as  a  rock.  We  went  at  length  out 
in  the  canoe  to  the  deep  water  to  try  to  start  him  again. 
Alas  !  it  was  useless.     In  a  temporary  lull  of  the  wind 
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the  boy  at  the  head  of  the  canoe,  peering  down  through 
the  water,  saw  that  the  line  was  round  the  submerged 
top  of  a  young  fir  tree.  And  when,  after  infinite 
trouble,  we  fished  up  this  confounded  fir  tree,  it  was 
to  find  that  not  only  the  salmon,  but  the  whole  of 
my  cast,  with  the  exception  of  some  four  inches  of  it, 
had  disappeared. 

So  much  for  salmon  number  three.  McDonald  and 
Ben  Willett,  who  had  left  their  trout  fishing  and  come 
up  to  see  the  fun,  helped  me  to  mourn  his  loss,  but 
that  could  not  give  me  back  what  I  deplored  more 
than  the  fish  itself — the  little  double-hooked,  gold- 
bodied  fly  with  a  jay  hackle,  which  he  had  taken  with 
him.  For  with  that  very  fly  a  couple  of  years  earlier 
had  I  killed  several  fish  in  various  Sutherlandshire 
rivers  ;  thus  it  had  tender  recollections  for  me.  I  had 
also  lost  a  small  black-bodied  fly  which  Harrison  had 
assured  me  was  good,  for  the  "  Black  Dose "  is  about 
the  best  pattern  at  most  times  of  the  year  on  the 
Cascapedia.  McDonald  now  began  salmon  fishing  too, 
but  without  success,  and  I,  after  repairing  damages, 
poled  up  the  river  about  a  mile  to  a  rocky  pool,  called 
Sheddon's  Pool,  opposite  which,  on  the  banks,  are  built 
two  houses  belonging  to  Messrs.  Dunn  and  Davis, 
American  gentlemen,  proprietors  and  lessees  of  a  great 
part  of  the  fishing  on  the  Great  Cascapedia. 

In  Sheddon's  Pool,  after  ineffectually  trying  a  small 
Jock  Scott  for  ten  minutes,  I  put  on  a  little  double- 
hooked  Blue  Doctor.  Presently,  in  some  swift  running 
water,  just  above  some  submerged  rocks,  over  which 
the  water  broke  into  a  rapid  below,  I  rose  and  hooked 
salmon  number  four.  He  was  a  sturdy  fish,  but  not 
so  full  of  jump  as  the  others.     I   managed  for  a  time 
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to  keep  him  up  above  the  broken  water,  but  eventually 
I  had  to  let  him  go  down  it,  which  he  did  with  a 
tremendous  dash,  taking  out  sixty  to  seventy  yards  of 
line.  After  this,  stepping  to  land  myself,  I  managed  to 
get  him  into  a  large  eddy  at  the  side  of  the  rapid,  from 
which,  in  spite  of  his  strenuous  efforts,  I  never  let  him 
go  back  any  more.  The  occupants  of  the  other  canoe, 
who  had  again  followed  me  up  the  river,  arrived  a  few 
minutes  before  the  coup  de  grdce  was  given  to  this 
sturdy  fish,  which  proved  to  be  a  14-pounder.  He  was 
in  capital  condition,  but  not  quite  so  new  from  the 
sea  as  the  three  others  with  whom  I  had  made 
acquaintance  in  the  course  of  that  capital  morning's 
fishing. 

Shortly  after  this,  as  McDonald,  who  was  unluckily 
not  catching  salmon,  began  crying  out  loudly  for  lunch, 
we  had  to  stop  and  pole  up  the  river  to  a  spring  at 
a  spot  below  a  pretty  cottage,  which  was  built  for 
the  Princess  Louise,  and  there  we  lunched.  But  we 
had  made  a  mistake  in  leaving  the  river  while  the  fish 
were  on  the  move  ;  for,  after  lunch,  the  wind  fell,  and 
although  I  fished  assiduously  wherever  the  salmon  lay 
until  dark  I  never  even  rose  another  fish,  although 
I  saw  monsters  of  2olb.  and  30lb.  leaping  repeatedly. 
However,  he  fished  away  for  sea  trout,  and  got  two 
dozen  up  to  about  2lb.  weight,  while  I  also  caught 
an  odd  sea  trout  occasionally. 

As  evening  came  on  the  midges  came  out,  and  the 
wind  having  absolutely  dropped,  they  punished  us 
severely.  So  we  poled  away  down  the  river  as  hard 
as  we  could  some  six  miles  or  so  to  the  ferry,  where 
we  found  John  Robertson  waiting  for  us  with  the 
waggon   and   his    spirited   team.     He  would    not,  until 
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he  saw  them,  bch'cvc  that  \vc  had  ^ot  a  couple  of  fish 
with  us,  but  seein<^  is  beHeving.  On  our  way  home- 
wards wc  called  at  the  Governor-Gencrars,  and  put 
him  and  his  A.D.C.,  Capt.  Sinclair,  up  to  the  ropes 
about  the  fishing,  flies,  etc.,  as  they  were  going  out  on 
the  following  Monday  to  fish  by  permission  in  the  same 
water  as  ourselves. 


MERRY  DAYS  ON  DON 

"  A  THUNDERING  good  day's  fishing"— how 
l\  very  seldom  does  it  occur  even  to  the  most 
ardent  devotees  of  the  angle  that  they  are  able  to  come 
home  and  make  use  of  this  phrase.  The  expression 
itself  is  slangy  in  the  extreme,  and,  moreover,  when 
applied  to  fishing,  usually  a  solecism  of  the  very  worst 
description,  for  it  is  not  often  that  thunder  and  good 
fishing  go  together.  For  all  that  there  are  exceptions 
to  every  rule,  and  I  can  literally  say  that  once  in 
Newfoundland  I  had  thundering  good  fishing,  as  I 
hooked  no  less  than  five  salmon  in  rapid  succession  in 
the  middle  of  a  terrific  thunderstorm,  when,  indeed,  the 
lightning  flashes  were  so  frequent  and  close  that  I  feared 
every  moment  lest  my  salmon  rod  should  prove  a 
conductor  to  one  of  them.  It  would  certainly  have  been, 
if  a  tragic,  yet  an  appropriate  ending  to  an  old  angler 
to  have  been  struck  by  lightning  while  landing  a 
salmon.  However,  I  prefer  to  be  alive  to  think  about 
the  poetry  of  such  a  contingency,  and  to  wonder  if,  had 
such  a  thing  happened,  the  electric  fluid  would  have  run 
down  the  line  and  killed  the  fish  also  ? 

I  can,  while  looking  back  through  the  vista  of  years, 
recall  one  period  of  eighteen  days  of  my  life  which, 
taken  as  a  whole,  was  a  period  of  thundering  good 
fishing.       It   consisted   of    fishing    for    trout,   with    an 
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occasional  salmon 
thrown  in,  and  its 
s  c  c  n  a  was  the 
Castle  Nevve  water 
in  the  River  Don, 
for  there  were  sal- 
mon in  the  Don  in 
those  days.  And 
what  is  there  more 
delightful  in  this 
world  than  to  get 
an  occasional  grilse 
or  salmon  on  a 
trout  rod  ?  They 
say  that  the  good 
that  a  man  does 
dies  with  him.  I 
for  one  do  not  be- 
lieve it.  Thus  I 
maintain  that 
when  that  good 
sportsman  and 
good  fellow  the 
late  Sir  Charles 
Forbes,  of  Newe, 
insisted  upon  my 
going  all  the  way  from  my  quarters  in  Devonport  to 
the  uttermost  parts  of  Aberdeenshire  to  fish  his  water 
he  did  a  meritorious  action  to  a  young  subaltern. 

It  was  one,  moreover,  which  has,  through  that 
subaltern  as  agent,  been  since  then  indirectly  of  distinct 
benefit  to  certain  members  of  the  human  family.  Were 
**  Charlie  "  Forbes,  as  he  was  always  called,  but  alive  now, 
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how  pleased  his  generous  heart  would  be  could  he  but 
know  in  what  way — but  to  hark  back.  He  was,  if 
generous-hearted,  yet  a  terribly  irresponsible  and  irre- 
pressible individual,  and  when  once  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  a  thing  he  would  brook  no  denial.  Therefore, 
when  he  had  decided  that  I  was  to  go  up  and  fish  the 
Newe  water  and  the  general  commanding  the  western 
district  refused  to  give  me  leave  until  after  the  Queen's 
birthday  parade,  on  May  24,  it  was  all  that  I  could  do 
to  restrain  him  from  writing  personally  to  her  late 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria  to  ask  her  to  send  instructions 
to  the  general  to  grant  my  leave.  He  almost  made  my 
hair  turn  pale  with  alarm  at  the  very  idea  of  such  an 
intention,  but  all  those  who  knew  him  will  well  remember 
that  he  was  perfectly  capable  of  carrying  it  out.  For  he 
used  in  his  impetuosity  to  do  the  queerest  things  in  the 
world,  but  never  minded  in  the  least  if  the  result  of  his 
action  sometimes  reacted  against  himself  in  a  manner 
that  always  set  good  stories  going  about  him. 

Upon  one  occasion  it  was  that,  because  at  the 
Marlborough  Club  some  friend  wrote  some  chaffy 
remark  after  his  name  in  the  Derby  sweep  list,  he  refused 
to  take  his  ticket,  with  the  result  that  the  friend  who  had 
been  guilty  had  himself  to  pay  for  it,  but  won  the 
sweep  and  ;^250  as  the  result  of  his  joke.  Another  joke 
against  him  arose  through  his  fondness  for  long  in- 
scriptions and  engravings  upon  his  personal  belongings. 
The  late  Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  of  Edenhall,  used  to 
vouch  for  it  as  a  fact  that  he  and  "  Charlie  "  Forbes 
went  together  to  see  the  sword  swallower  at  the  West- 
minster Aquarium.  When  the  dcvourer  of  steel  asked  if 
any  gentleman  in  the  audience  would  like  to  have  his 
stick  put  down  his  stomach,  of  course,  the  Baronet  of 
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Newc  was  the  very  first  to  haiul  up  his  Malacca  cane. 
The  sword  cater  took  it,  and,  scrutinising  the  silver  knob 
at  the  top,  read  slowly  aloud  for  the  benefit  of  the 
audience  as  follows  :  Sir  Charles  Forbes,  Bart.,  of  Newe 
and   lulinglassie. 

"  No,  sir  !  really 
you  cannot  expect 
me  to  swallow  all 
that,"  quoth  the 
assimilator  of  iron, 
"  pray  allow  me  to 
return  you  your 
stick." 

But  nobody 
laughed  at  the 
joke  more  than 
the  generous- 
hearted  Laird  of 
Newe  himself. 

Other  reasons 
apart,  it  was  prob- 
ably a  good  thing 
for  me  that  I  did 
not  first  cast  a  fly 
in  the  Castle  water 
at  Newe  until  June 
3rd,  for  the  snow 
was  late  on  the  hills  that  year.  Even  all  through  the 
month  of  June  the  snow  water  used  to  come  down  the 
Don  every  afternoon  at  about  four  o'clock,  after  which 
it  was  time  to  shut  up  shop  and  go  home,  for  after  a 
very  short  time  of  snow  water  not  a  fish  would  rise. 
I   found  that  there  had  been   told  off  as  my  personal 
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fishing  attendant  that  most  excellent  fellow  Andrew 
Cant,  Sir  Charles's  piper,  whom,  after  an  interval  of 
seventeen  years,  fate  kindly  threw  once  more  in  my 
way  as  gamekeeper  at  Nith  Lodge,  a  place  1  hired 
in   Ayrshire  a  few  years  ago. 

In  those  old  days  there  was  not  a  smarter-looking 
fellow — no,  nor  a  smarter  fellow — than  Andrew  Cant 
in  all  the  length  and  breadth  of  Aberdeenshire,  while 
as  a  performer  upon  the  pipes  he  was  absolutely 
undefeated.  There  was  nothing  that  he  could  not 
play.  Indeed,  it  is  of  Andrew  that  the  celebrated 
*'  Lord's  Prayer  "  story  was  first,  and  truly,  told.  There 
having  been  some  festivities  among  the  gillies  and 
tenantry  overnight,  Andrew,  forgetting  the  day  of  the 
week,  started  off  very  early  one  Sunday  morning 
marching  round  and  round  the  castle  blowing  away 
as  though  his  bellows  would  burst.  Suddenly  up  goes 
a  window  and  out  comes  a  head. 

"  Confound  you  !  Andrew,  do  you  know  the  day, 
man  ? — is  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  you  are  playing  ?  " 

"  No,  Sir  Charles,"  replied  the  imperturbable  piper, 
"  but  if  ye  can  whustle  it   Pll  play  it." 

My  first  day's  fishing  with  Andrew  Cant  at  Strathdon, 
as  the  district  round  Newe  is  called,  was  a  distinct 
success.  We  went  to  the  upper  water,  and  fished 
about  a  mile  of  it,  the  best  of  the  fishing  being,  I 
remember,  above  where  the  Nochty  Burn  comes  in. 
At  first,  however,  I  was  particularly  unfortunate,  owing 
to  my  own  fault,  or,  rather,  obstinacy,  and  Andrew 
soon  proved  himself  to  be  right  and  I  wrong.  For, 
having  no  idea  whatever  of  the  strength  and  size  of 
the  Don  trout,  nor  of  the  weight  of  the  rapid  Don 
current,  I    at    first    persisted    in    fishing    with    the   fine 
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casts  and  flics  that  I  h.ul  been  using  in  Devonshire. 
It  was  a  fatal  error,  which  cost  me  many  fish  that 
first  day  The  trout  would  take  the  little  Devonshire 
blue  upri-hts  rioht  enough,  but  the  worst  of  it  was 
they  kept  them  !  It  was  the  same  thin-  with  the 
small  March  browns  ;  the  gut  was  too  light  altogether, 

the  big  trout 
just  snapped 
them  off  and 
laughed     a  t 

me. 

Fortunately, 
I     had     sense 
enough    to    ac- 
knowledge   m  y 
defeat.    Accord- 
ingly  I   put   up 
what    I    should 
have  considered 
i  n     Devonshire 
a  peal  cast  and 
some  much  big- 
ger trout  flies  — 
notably     the 
Haggard   fly, 
which  I  had  in- 
vented   in     Ire- 
land the   pre- 
vious  year  and 
then    sent    to 
Farlow  as  a  pat- 
tern,  which    he 
0         Vta«;     keot     ever 

"  IF    YE   CAN    WHUSTLE    IT    I   CAN    PLAY    IT.  "^^^        '^     t" 
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since.  With  this  I  soon  had  some  good  killing,  the 
yellow  body  and  woodcock  wing  being  apparently 
irresistible  to  the  Don  trout.  Moreover,  I  used  in 
those  days  to  hackle  the  fly  with  bustard,  or,  rather, 
korhaan,  feathers  from  a  skin  my  brother,  Rider 
Haggard,  brought  me  from  the  Transvaal  when  it 
was  first  British,  and  that  hackle  seemed  to  be  even 
more  killing  than  the  partridge  hackle  which  I  adopted 
later  and  with  which  it  is  tied  now  by  Farlow.  He, 
by-the-bye,  alone  gives  the  body  the  proper  yellow 
shade,  which  is  a  matter  of  great  importance. 

They  were  beautiful  trout  that  I  caught  that  first 
day  in  Don — twenty-seven  of  them  in  all,  the  greater 
number  weighing  over  Jib.  and  several  over  i|lb., 
for  there  were  a  splendid  lot  of  trout  that  year  in 
Don.  Owing  to  wholesale  netting  a  few  years  ago 
the  size  of  the  trout  in  Don  for  some  years  decreased 
in  the  most  lamentable  manner,  but  now  things  have 
mended  once  more. 

If  my  first  day's  fishing  was  a  good  one,  my  second 
was  a  better.  I  had  sat  up  the  night  before  tying 
flies  as  long  as  the  daylight  would  last,  which  was, 
in  that  northern  latitude,  until  after  ten  o'clock,  so 
started  on  the  morrow  well  equipped.  I  worked 
downwards  and  commenced  well,  getting  hold  of  a 
two-pounder  in  some  very  rough  water  just  a  little 
above  the  castle.  He  was  lying  at  the  very  edge 
of  the  rough  tumbling  water  against  the  shore,  and 
upon  seizing  the  fly  dashed  instantly  out  into  the 
middle  of  the  stream  among  huge  boulders.  Before 
I  had  done  with  that  fish  I  had  to  go  in  after  him, 
as  the  line  got  round  a  stick.  Of  course,  if  I  went 
in,  Andrew  Cant  had  to  go  in   after  me  to  hold   me. 
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As  he  had  on  a 
kilt,  he  did  not 
mind  it  as  much 
as  1  did  —  after- 
wards, that  is,  for 
at  the  time  I  cared 
for  nothing  but 
the  huge  golden 
trout.  When  he 
was  bagged  down 
the  river  we  went, 
catching  pounders, 
three  -  quarters- 
pounders,  one-and- 
a-half-pounders, 
until  at  length  the 

snow  water  came  and  we  had  to  stop.  I  had  lost  a  good 
many  fish,  but  at  the  knocking-off  time  I  had  bagged 
twenty-three  trout,  weighing  i5lb. — a  splendid  lot. 

So  we  went  on,  day  after  day.  I  had  only  two 
bad  days.  One  was  when  the  grannom  fly  came 
suddenly  on  the  water.  Before  it  did  so,  however, 
I  killed  three  trout,  all  out  of  one  pool — they  were 
all  I  got  that  day  ;  but  what  magnificent  trout  they 
were  for  a  Scotch  river !  They  all  took  the  Lord 
Saltoun  fly,  and  their  respective  weights  were  2jlb., 
ijlb.,  and  lib — 5lb.  in  all.  When  the  grannom  came 
on  the  fish  would  look  at  nothing  else.  The  other 
bad  day  was  a  thundery  day  ;  then  I  got  nine  only 
before  the  storm  broke — none  after.  My  bags  on 
other  days  went  up  as  high  as  fifty-one  trout,  killed 
on  June  16,  and  sixty-five,  on  June  20,  which  was  my 
last  day  and  my  best.     It  was  the  best  trouting  day, 
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in  fact,  that  I  ever  had  in  my  life  in  point  of  numbers. 
In  the  meantime  I  had  various  little  interludes  with 
salmon  and  grilse. 

We  had  heard  rumours  that  "  a  fish  "  had  been  killed 
at  Kildrummy,  five  miles  down  the  water,  so  were 
already  on  the  look-out  for  salmon,  when  one  day,  it 
was  June  17,  Andrew  suddenly  declared  that  he  had 
seen  something  "  put  its  beak  "  out  of  the  water  down 
below  us.  I  naturally  thought  that  he  was  referring 
to  a  dabchick  or  a  waterhcn,  but  he  explained  no, 
he  meant  a  fish.  I  rather  doubted  him,  but  for  all 
that  I  put  on  as  tail  fly  a  larger  Haggard  than  usual 
that  I  had  tied  on  purpose  in  case  of  a  salmon  being 
anywhere  about.  Then  I  fished  steadily  down  stream, 
catching  several  trout  as  I  went. 

I  had  entirely  forgotten  about  Andrew  Cant's  fancied 
salmon  when  suddenly  my  line  stopped  under  water, 
as  if  it  had  caught  in  a  big  stone  or  something.  There 
was  not  a  vestige  of  a  rise,  so,  never  dreaming  of  a 
fish,  I  gave  a  great  pull.  Imagine  my  surprise  when 
the  obstacle  moved — yes,  moved — slowly  and  heavily 
down  and  across  the  stream.  So  solemnly  and 
deliberately  did  it  move  that,  were  it  not  from  its 
irresistible  force  and  my  trout  rod  being  bent  double, 
we  could  never  have  realised  the  truth  that  I  had 
hooked  a  salmon  or  a  large  grilse.  This  latter,  how- 
ever, it  proved  itself  to  be  when  it  deigned  to  show 
itself  at  length,  and  then  of  all  the  fish  of  the  salmon 
tribe  that  I  have  ever  seen  I  think  it  appeared 
the  most  beautiful.  Even  now,  after  the  lapse  of 
many  years,  can  I  distinctly  see  the  sun  flashing  upon 
the  side  of  that  fresh-run  grilse,  which  shone  like 
burnished  silver. 
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For  all  his  beauty  he  continued  his  slow  and  solemn 
tactics.  Down  the  stream  he  steadily  went  and  still 
down,  and  I  after  him.  At  length  I  had  to  wade 
through  the  mouth  of  the  excellent  little  Descry  Burn, 
near  which  I  had  hoped  to  stop  him  in  a  large  eddy  ; 
but   stop    he    would    not,  that  fish   was  simply  toying 
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with  me  like  a  child.  Steadily,  but  surely,  he  still 
dragged  me  after  him  down  the  river  towards  the 
stone  bridge  which  spans  the  roadway  near  the  lower 
entrance  to  the  grounds  of  Castle  Newe. 

At  length  he  made  a  final  solemn  effort,  which  was 
to  swim  across  to  the  other  side  just  above  the  bridge, 
so   as   to   break    me   on   the   pier  of  the   central  arch. 
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Then  it  was,  just  as  my  defeat  seemed  certain,  that 
the  kilted  Highlander  with  me  asserted  himself.  Rush- 
ing up  to  the  top  of  the  bridge,  he  made  some  sort 
of  a  hostile  demonstration,  I  cannot  remember  exactly 
what  it  was — stood  on  his  head,  threw  stones,  swore 
in  Gaelic,  or  did  something — he  saved  the  situation, 
anyway.  The  solemn  fish,  astonished  and  grieved  at 
Andrew's  weird  behaviour,  swam  slowly  back  again, 
and  down  stream  through  the  arch  on  my  own  side 
of  the  river.  After  that  his  doom  was  certain.  The 
piper  and  I  both  went  into  the  river  after  him  together, 
and,  although  we  had  no  gaff,  we  somehow  did  him 
to  death  between  us  for  all  his  solemnity.  He  weighed 
over  6Jlb.  and  was  an  absolute  beauty. 

On  the  following  day  I  hooked  two  more  salmon 
on  my  trout  flies  and  killed  the  second.  The  first  one 
was  the  exact  antithesis  of  him  of  the  day  before. 
He  seemed  rather  to  resemble  a  bird  than  a  salmon  ; 
to  be,  in  fact,  as  the  showman  remarked,  "  an  antibilious 
animile  as  can't  live  in  the  air  and  dies  in  the  water!  " 
Only,  unfortunately,  he  could  live  in  the  air,  for  it 
was  in  the  air,  in  one  of  his  wild,  frantic  leaps  for 
freedom,  that  he  seemed  literally  to  cast  the  fly  from 
his  mouth.  Then  he  was  gone — for  ever  !  I  never 
in  all  my  life  regretted  a  fish  so  much— at  least  just 
then. 

After  a  period  of  dejected  silence,  during  which  we 
had  thrown  ourselves  face  downward  on  the  greensward 
to  conceal  our  sorrow,  I,  with  trembling  hands,  com- 
menced casting  again,  or  trying  to  :  it  was  a  mere 
pretence.  Suddenly,  just  to  relieve  his  feelings, 
Andrew,  forgetting  for  the  moment  all  respect,  or, 
indeed,   anything    except    his    disappointment    at    the 
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loss    of  the    fish,   spoke    viciously.     "  Man  !  "    said    he, 

"  you're  no  casting  worth  a  d n  !  " 

I  felt  the  justice  of  his  remark,  which  came,  indeed, 
as  a  break  and  a  relief  to  our  pent-up  feelings.  We 
both  laughed  and  pulled  ourselves  together,  and  then 
I  commenced  setting  to  work  again  properly,  with 
the  result  that  only  ten  minutes  afterwards  I  had  hold 
of  another  grilse  ;  this  one  on  a  red  hackle  trout  fly 
with  black  centre,  whereas  the  former  had  taken  a 
March  brown.  Well,  that  grilse  I  killed  after  a  jolly 
good  fight,  so  we  recovered  our  spirits  completely 
before  going  home,  after  all.  To  cut  a  long  story 
short,  as  I  killed  three  grilse,  one  salmon,  and  393 
good  trout  in  my  eighteen  days'  fishing,  I  think  it 
may  be  conceded  that  I  had,  on  that  occasion,  thunder- 
ing good  sport. 


THE  IMITATION  OF  ANIMAL  SOUNDS 

THE  art  of  decoying  wild  animals  by  imitation 
of  their  cries  is  a  very  primitive  one,  practised 
by  savages  in  all  countries  as  a  means  of  procuring 
food.  Many  white  men  excel  in  *' calling,"  but,  if 
inquiry  could  be  carried  far  enough,  it  would  probably 
be  found  that  the  most  skilful  owe  their  aptitude  in 
this  respect  to  the  teachings  of  untutored  savages,  whose 
lives  depend  upon  the  exercise  of  this  gift. 

A  young  lad  in  the  wilds  of  Northern  Manitoba  was 
the  most  wonderful  imitator  of  animals  that  I  ever 
met  in  my  life.  My  young  friend  had  been  instructed 
from  his  earliest  youth  by  a  Swampy  Indian  in  the 
art,  with  the  result  that,  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen,  he 
could  call  any  tame  or  wild  animal  about  the  backwoods 
settlement  where  he  lived.  His  father,  he,  and  I  used 
to  drive  together  out  into  the  prairie  to  some  rushy 
lagoons  in  search  of  ducks  and  geese,  which  abounded. 
The  animals  harnessed  to  the  "  buckboard  "  were  mares, 
each  of  which  had  a  foal,  and  these  foals  used  as  a 
rule  to  follow  the  buckboard  cantering  along  behind. 

Never  shall  I  forget  my  astonishment  one  evening 
when,  after  having  driven  a  few  hundred  yards  from 
the  Hudson  Bay  Post,  his  father  suddenly  stopped 
the  mares,  saying  :  "  Rae,  the  foals  have  stopped  behind, 
call  them."     Instantly  the   lad  commenced  whinnying 
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exactly  like  a  mare.  He  repeated  the  cry  several  times, 
ending  up  on  each  occasion  with  two  or  three  little 
natural  snorts.     The  imitation  was  so  exact  that  not 
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only  were  the  foals  deceived,  and  came  galloping  up  to 
join  us,  but  it  was  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  it 
was  not  one  of  the  mares  that  had  called  them. 

One  evening,  when  out  shooting  prairie  chicken, 
night  fell  upon  us  before  we  got  back  to  the  waggon, 
to  the  wheels  of  which  we  had  failed  to  attach  the  mares 
properly.  One  of  them  we  found  close  by,  the  other 
had  escaped,  and,  as  it  was  a  wet  misty  night,  not  a 
sign  of  it  was  to  be  seen  anywhere.  Then  it  was 
that  the  lad's  accomplishment  proved  most  useful,  for 
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while  his  father  and  I  remained  by  the  buckboard,  the 
boy  sallied  forth  into  the  misty  darkness,  making  a 
sound  to  imitate  the  voice  of  the  foals.  He  was  gone 
for  half  an  hour,  but  returned  in  triumph  with  the 
missing  mare. 

The  way  that  boy  could  imitate  ducks  and  geese,  too, 
was  marvellous.  Well  do  I  remember  a  trick  he  played 
one  evening  in  the  reeds.  He  had  joined  me,  unknown 
to  his  father,  who  was  standing  about  fifty  yards  away 
in  the  tall  rushes,  waiting  for  the  wildfowl  which  did 
not  come.  Crouching  down  by  my  side,  so  that  he  could 
watch  his  parent,  the  mischievous  youth  several  times 
imitated  the  cry  of  wild  geese  ;  at  first  only  the  sound 
of  geese  at  a  distance  ;  then  he  made  them  seem  nearer 
until  apparently  overhead.  The  old  sportsman  was 
instantly  on  the  alert,  craning  his  neck  and  peering  in 
all  directions  for  the  fowl.  At  last,  frantic  at  being 
unable  to  see  them,  the  old  man  shouted  out  to  me 
wildly  : 

"  Where  are  the  geese  ?     Where  are  they  ?  " 

"  Here,  father ! "  answered  the  boy,  rising  from  the 
reeds  and  bursting  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 

It  was  lucky  for  him  that  there  was,  upon  that 
occasion,  a  deep  pool  between  him  and  his  outraged 
parent,  which  enabled  him  to  make  tracks  for  home 
before   the  old   boy  could   get   round. 

It  was  once  my  lot  to  come  across  a  native  in  quite 
another  part  of  the  world  who  possessed  similar  accom- 
plishments. I  cannot  say  that  while  he  was  with  me 
he  ever  put  them  to  any  useful  purpose,  although  he 
certainly  afforded  occasional  variety  and  amusement 
during  a  trying  journey.  I  was  travelling  through  the 
Aby.ssinian  province  of  Bogos  with  my  Egyptian  staff 
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officer,  an  English  servant,  and  a  bodyguard  of  rap- 
scallions, who  called  themselves  Bashi  l^azouks.  They 
were  a  mixed  lot — Abyssinians,  Beni  Amer  Arabs, 
negroes,  and  all  sorts  ;  and  a  merry,  undisciplined  lot 
they  were  indeed.  This  man  was  an  Abyssinian,  and 
he  was  the  wag  or  buffoon  of  the  crowd. 

The  country  I  was  passing  through  was  full  of  wild 
beasts  of  every  kind.  Apart  from  the  troops  of  baboons 
daily  met  with  on  the  rocky  passes,  there  were  traces 
everywhere  of  lions,  hyenas,  wolves,  and  jackals,  and 
these  animals,  which  we  sometimes  saw,  used  to  make 
night  hideous  with  their  bowlings.  Our  Abyssinian 
wag,  however,  was  not  content  with  letting  us  be 
disturbed  by  the  real  bowlings  of  the  actual  wild 
beasts,  for  he  would  have  his  little  joke.  On  several 
occasions,  when  we  least  expected  it,  and  were  marching 
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along  in  some  narrow  jungle-clad  ravine,  the  whole 
cavalcade  would  be  stopped  by  a  terrible  noise  in 
the  bushes,  which  frightened  the  horses  and  camels, 
and,  at  times,  even  the  men.  At  one  time  it  would 
be  a  dog  barking  furiously,  at  another  a  hyena  howling 
or  leopard  snarling,  and  upon  a  third  occasion  a  sound 
would    be    heard    as   of    two    jackals    fighting    over   a 
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carcass.  But  nothing  could  be  seen.  It  was  not  until 
I  had  one  day  discharged  both  barrels  of  my  rifle 
into  the  thick  bushes,  and  nearly  killed  him,  that  I 
learned  the  cause  of  these  disturbances  by  my  friend 
the  wag  roaring  out  to  me  not  to  shoot  any  more  and 
emerging  from  the  bushes  shouting  with  laughter. 
Having   discovered  this   man's   wonderful    power   of 
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mimicking  animals 
I  determined  to  en- 
gage him  in  a  little 
joke  of  my  own, 
merely  as  an  act  of 
retributive  justice. 
Upon  one  occasion 
a  lion  had  come 
roaring  round  my 
bivouac  at  night, 
when  the  conduct 
of  my  Egyptian 
staff  officer,  who 
always  talked  very 
big  about  lions,  had 
not  been  remark- 
ably courageous. 
There  was  not  a 
single  man  among 
my  band  of  Bashi 
Bazouks  who  did 
not  laugh  at  him, 
but  his  boasting 
was  incorrigible.  I  therefore  determined  lo  give  him 
a  lesson  one  night  when  we  were  camping  in  the 
bed  of  the  Khor  Ansaba,  a  famous  place  for  lions. 
First,  however,  I  warned  the  Turkish  sanjak  of  my 
rascally  bodyguard  to  see  well  to  the  picketing  of  the 
animals,  for  I  did  not  wish  to  lose  a  horse  or  camel 
as  the  result  of  a  joke.  The  sanjak,  who  hated  the 
Egyptian,  grinned  from  ear  to  ear  and  gave  the 
necessary  orders. 

After  supper,  as  we  were  sitting  by  the  camp  fire 
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in  the  shade  of  an  overhanging  bank,  I  led  the  con- 
versation to  the  subject  of  lions.  The  Egyptian  officer 
was  boasting,  as  usual,  when  suddenly  my  European 
servant  said,  as  if  in  alarm,  while  looking  up  into 
the  thicket : 

"  What's  that  sound,  Mustapha  E.ffendi  ?  Don't  you 
hear  something  crackling  in  there?  I  hope  it's  not 
another  lion,  for  I  am  not  so  fond  of  them  as  you  are." 

We  all  listened  in- 
tently.  The  crackling 
was  plainly  heard — it 
was  coming    nearer  ; 
it  did  sound  uncom- 
monly like  a  lion  ap- 
proaching.   We  made 
ready    to     rise,      but 
Mustapha        Effendi 
was  already  upon  his 
feet,  when,    from  the 
distance  of  only  about 
three    yards     in    the 
darkness,    a     terrific 
and     deafening    roar 
burst     upon    the 
startled  night. 
So  lion-like  was  the  sound  that,  although  expecting 
it,    I    was    momentarily   alarmed    myself,   and    grasped 
my  revolver  ;  for  it  seemed  impossible  that  any  throat 
but   that   of    a    lion    could    possibly    produce    such    a 
volume  of  sound.     In    the    meantime,  where    was   the 
gallant  Mustapha  Effendi  ?     The  sound   of  flying  feet 
rattling   over  the   gravelly    bed    of  the    Khor   was   all 
that  was   left   of  him    now.     So   we   sent   "  the  lion " 
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to  pursue  hiin,  which  he  did  with  roar  after  roar, 
the  sound  dying  away  into  the  dark  recesses  of  the 
ravine,  every  soul  in  the  camp  meanwhile  being  con- 
vulsed with  laughter. 

But  now  comes  the  point  of  my  story.  This  practical 
joke  might  easily  have  ended  tragically  for  either  the 
pursuer  or  the  pursued,  for  suddenly,  at  no  great 
distance  up  the  Khor,  we  heard  an  answering  roar, 
and  then  another  nearer  at  hand.  A  real  lion  had 
taken   up  the  challenge,   and   it  was  now  our  turn   to 

be  alarmed. 
Seizing  brands 
from  the  fire, 
and  firing  off 
rifles  as  we  went, 
a  party  of  us 
rushed  up  the 
ravine  after  the 
two  men,  upon 
whom  the  re- 
ports of  the 
_  rifles,  the  shouts, 
^  and,  above  all, 
y^  the  roaring  of 
the  real  lion,  had 
had  its  effect, 
causing  the  fly- 
"  ing  staff  officer 
to  halt,  and  the 
pursuing  sham 
lion  to  come 
back  faster  than 
he    went.     For- 
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tunately,  by  the  time  we  reached  poor  Mustapha,  who 
was  more  dead  than  alive  from  fright,  the  hubbub 
which  was  made  by  the  relieving  force  had  driven  back 
the  real  lion  the  way  he  came. 

From  that  time  forward  the  crestfallen  Mustapha 
never  mentioned  the  word  lion,  but  the  Abyssinian 
buffoon,  whose  wonderful  mimicry  had  actually  "called" 
the  king  of  beasts,  was  a  hero  for  the  rest  of  the 
expedition.  It  must  be  owned  that  his  was  a  most 
wonderful  imitation  of  animal  sounds,  and  rivalled  any 
moose  calling  that  I  ever  witnessed  in  Nova  Scotia. 


THK  LADY'S  LUCKY  TROUT  ROD 

WIIF'.N,  as  in  my  case,  a  long  period  of  "not 
feeling  quite  so  strong  as  one  used  to  "  occurs, 
it  is  fortunate  if  one's  ill-health  should  happen  in  a 
bad  fishing  year.  Then,  even  if  the  dear  old  salmon 
rod  perforce  lies  idle  month  after  month  in  its  case 
in  the  corner,  it  is,  at  all  events,  some  sort  of  satis- 
faction to  see  by  the  weekly  reports  of  the  rivers  in 
the  Field  that  one  is  missing  in  all  probability  nothing 
but  many  prolonged  hours  of  disappointment.  Not  but 
that  one  can  feel  at  the  same  time  profoundly  sorry 
for  the  ill-luck  which,  owing  to  prolonged  want  of 
water,  is  continually  attending  the  efforts  of  one's 
brethren  of  the  angle  by  many  a  river  and  stream. 
However,  at  last,  with  the  "  back-end  "  may  fortunately 
come  at  the  same  time  water  and  sufficient  strength 
to  walk  over  hill  and  mountain  to  fish  beyond  them 
vigorously,  and  walk  back  again  at  night. 

When,  therefore,  one  morning  a  kind  letter  from 
a  friend  suggested  to  me  that  there  should  after  the 
recent  rains  be  some  fresh  morts  and  salmon  up  on 
his  water  on  the  Crake,  the  old  salmon  rod  was 
pulled  down  and  overhauled  at  last.  "  The  Angler's 
Wish,"  from  old  Izaak  Walton's  pages,  springs  to  my 
mind  as  I  tenderly  pull  it  out  joint  by  joint  from  the 
case. 
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I  in  these  flow'ry  meads  would  be, 
Those  crystal  streams  should  solace  me, 
To  whose  harmonious  bubbling  noise 
I  with  my  Angle  would  rejoice. 

The  quaint  old  verses  keep  on  running  through  my 
head  as  I  fit  the  joints  together,  and  swing  the  rod 
backwards  and  forwards  to  see  if  the  old  friend  has 
lost  its  balance  or  power,  or  if  anything  in  the  rod 
has  grown  rusty,  as  well  it  might  have  done.  For, 
by  my  halidame  !  it  is  full  two  years  since  the  said 
"  angle "  killed  a  fish,  and  then,  as  duly  recorded  in 
the  columns  of  the  Field,  nineteen  Newfoundland 
salmon  yielded  up  their  lives  to  its  prowess  in  one 
day  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  four  ;  at  least  half 
an  hour  of  which  time  was  passed  enjoying  lunch 
round  a  backwoods  fire  with  my  old  guide. 

The  old  rod  was  all  right,  a  good  cast  or  two,  which 
were  sent  me  when  out  in  Newfoundland,  were  carefully 
tried  and  tested,  and  found  to  be  sound  still  in  spite 
of  age,  a  fly  or  two  were  fished  out  and  put  into 
the  box,  and  I  was  ready  to  start  for  my  walk  over 
the  moors  to  the  banks  of  the  unknown  Crake.  For 
all  that  I  had  ever  seen  of  the  stream  had  been  from 
a  bridge  near  its  mouth  in  an  inlet  of  Morecambe 
Bay. 

"  Good-bye  ;  now  I  am  off." 

But  I  had  reckoned  without  my  host— or  rather,  my 
hostess.  "  Stay,"  said  she,  "  you  have  forgotten  some- 
thing ;  you  can't  go  salmon  fishing  without  my  rod  ; 
you'll  have  no  luck  if  you  do." 

"  Your  rod  !  Your  little  trout  rod  !  Why,  it's  only 
meant  for  lifting  minnows  out  of  the  brook.  What 
earthly  use  will  that  be  to  me  to  go  salmon  fishing?" 
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**  Yes,  my  little  split  cane  rod  is  what  you  have 
got  to  take  with  you  if  you  want  a  fish.  It  is  a  lucky 
rod,  and  if  you  think  the  extra  6  oz.  that  it  weighs  too 
much  for  you  going  over  the  moors — why,  Barker  can 
carry  it  for  you  with  the  gaff ;  but  you  must  take  it." 

This  sarcasm  was  too  much  for  me,  and  I  took 
the  little  rod  and  examined  it.  It  certainly  was  a 
little  beauty.  In  length  9  ft.  7  in.,  it  was  stiff  yet  pliable  ; 
it  struck  me  that  perhaps  it  would  spin  a  minnow.  I 
had  an  old  favourite  minnow  somewhere  which  I  once 
got  from  Garden,  of  Aberdeen,  and  which,  although 
dented  all  over,  and  deprived  of  its  paint  from  acquaint- 
ance with  rocks  in  the  bottoms  of  many  rivers,  I  thought 
the  little  rod   would  carry. 

*'  What  sort  of  a  line  have  you  ?  "   I   now  inquired. 

"  The  line  and  reel  came  from  Farlow's  ;  they  should 
be  good,"  replied  the  lady,  "but  perhaps  you  had  better 
try  them." 

I  did  so,  and  after,  as  I  expected  (it  being  a  lady's 
line),  finding  the  end  of  the  line  rotten  from  its  being 
put  away  wet,  breaking  it  off  until  I  got  down  to 
the  sound  part,  I  passed  the  remainder  of  it  as  reliable. 

"  As  you  are  so  particular  about  my  line,  and  have 
wasted  half  of  it  at  least,"  said  my  hostess,  "  don't 
you  think  you  had  better  try  your  rubbishy  old  minnow 
too  ?     I  expect  it  is  far  more  rotten  than  my  line." 

"  A  valuable  suggestion,"  I  replied.  The  minnow 
was  rotten  ;  at  least,  the  gut  trace  broke  at  every  swivel 
in  turn,  and  each  hook  came  off  when  tried,  one  by  one. 
But  the  gut  trace  was  sound  except  just  at  the  knots. 
"  This  means  at  least  half  an  hour's  delay  for  me," 
I  remarked,  as  I  sorrowfully  called  for  a  bowl  of  water 
to  soak    the  gut,  for  cobblers'  wax,  beeswax,  any  sort 
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of  old  wax  in  fact 
that  could  be  found, 
for  black  silk,  for 
varnish,  for  every 
kind  of  requisite 
wherewith  to  repair 
that  blessed  old  min- 
now. 

"  Never  mind  the 
delay,  my  rod  will 
repay  you  for  all 
that,"  said  the  lady,  and  at  last,  everything  being 
fixed,  I  started,  accompanied  by  the  willing  and 
expectant  Barker  ;  but  we  did  not  get  off  until  mid- 
day. A  beautiful  October  sun  lighted  up  the  grey 
stones  and  brown  heather  of  the  moor,  and  still  shone 
brightly  upon  the  golden  brackens  and  changing  leaves 
of  the  oaks  as  we  descended  a  beautiful  dell  on  the 
farther  side.  There  was  a  little  burn  dashing  down 
this  dell  from  waterfall  to  waterfall,  and  although  its 
glittering  globules  shone  all  too  brightly  in  the  sun, 
we  argued,  from  its  being  full  of  water,  that  we  should 
find  the  river  in  good  ply. 

And  presently  far  below  us  we  got  a  glorious  view 
of  the  valley  of  the  Crake,  and  could  see  the  little 
river  winding  away,  appearing  like  a  streak  of  silver 
threaded  in  between  verdant  fields  and  coppices  of 
russet  and  green.  A  delightful  sight  indeed  it  w^as. 
Another  half-hour's  walk  found  us  on  the  banks  of 
the  stream  itself,  and  it  certainly  seemed  in  splendid 
order,  for  there  was  plenty  of  rushing,  dashing  water. 
The  Crake  is  a  small  river  which  flow^s  out  of  Coniston 
Lake,   and    is    rapid,   although    not    deep.       It    is    not 
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supposed  to  be  a  good  river  for  trout,  but  good  for 
salmon  morts,  as  the  sea  trout  are  called  in  the  Lake 
District,  and  fair  for  back-end  salmon.  Every  place 
where  we  could  get  at  the  river  for  the  trees  looked 
likely.     And   as    wc    started    with  the  fly  the  weather, 

too,  became 
more  propi- 
tious, dark 
clouds  com- 
ing up  from 
the  sea  in  all 
direct  ions. 
But  alas! 
rapid  after 
rapid,  pool 
after  pool,  did 
we  fish  assid- 
uously, with 
every  kind  of 
fl  y  in  turn, 
without  an 
offer  of  any 
sort  or  kind 
from  either 
salmon  trout 
or  salmon. 
Nor  did  we  see  one  of  either  species  break  the  water 
to  the  fly  all  day. 

*' Do  salmon  eat  minnows,  sir?"  inquired  the  young 
man  Barker  at  length,  "  or  do  they  eat  the  young 
trout  in  the  rivers  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  replied,  "salmon  do  not  eat  minnows,  nor  do 
they  eat    anything  in  fresh  water  ;    at  least,  that  is,  a 
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brother  of  mine  once  saw  one  eatini,^  an  ccl.  Ikit  for 
further  information  on  these  points  I  refer  you  to  all  the 
back  numbers  of  the  Field  for  years  and  years,  and  then, 
if  your  brain  is  not  addled,  you  will  know  all  about  it. 
Men,  however,  do  eat  sandwiches  on  dry  land,  Barker," 


LUNCH. 


I  continued,  "and  I  think  it  is  time  we  ate  ours  now, 
and  then,  if  you  like,  we  will  try  the  little  rod  with 
the  minnow  over  some  place  after  I  have  fished  it 
down  with  the  fly,  and  see  if  we  cannot  get  at  least 
a  mort  with  it,  for  this  is  disheartening."  After  lunch 
we  wandered  on,  down  the  stream,    trying   place  after 
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place  as  before,  each  piece  of  water  tried  looking,  if 
possible,  better  than  the  last.  But  all  our  efforts  were 
in  vain. 

And  then  we  met  the  inevitable  angler  who  has 
caught  something.  This  gentleman  had  got  two  nice- 
sized  morts  in  his  basket,  but  both  rather  off  colour. 
He  also  said  he  had  hooked  a  salmon  in  some  "  log 
water,"  but  instantly  lost  it.  Everything  had  been 
hooked  on  a  March  brown  fly,  not  on  the  small  silver 
doctor  which  he,  like  I,  was  using  on  the  point,  and 
all  the  rises  had  been  immediately  after  he  had  started — 

hours  ago.  The  salmon 
took  away  his  only 
March  brown.  We  gave 
him  a  Haggard  No.  2 
fly  as  we  had  no  March 
browns,  and  he  thought 
it  would  do  as  well.  I 
was  later  informed  by 
him  that  it  did,  for  he 
killed  two  morts  with 
it.  Then  we  said  good- 
bye, and  continued  our 
way  down,  while  he 
went  up. 

Although  I  did  not 
ask  what  "  log  water " 
meant,  I  took  it  to  mean 
slack  or  dead  water.  I 
therefore  carefully  put 
my    fly  on    such    spots, 

THE    INEVITABLE    ANGLER    WHO    HAS  ^^^^    "°    SalmOn    Came   Up, 

CAUGHT  SOMETHING.  no  morts  cithcr.     It  was 
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fjrowincj  monotonous — nay,  wearisome.  Our  hearts  were 
flagging  when,  after  most  conscientiously  covering  every 
yard,  every  inch  of  a  long  and  likely  rapid  with  the  fly, 
I  handed  the  big  rod  over  to  hold  to  the  disappointed 
Barker,  and  took  myself  the  little  lady's  toy,  to  try  it 
once  more.  For  I  had  been  already  playing  with  it 
in  several  likely  places,  and  found  it  stiff  enough  to 
work  the  minnow,  although  it  bent  considerably  with 
the  heavy  current.  Halfway  down  the  rapid  the 
unexpected  happened.  The  little  split  cane  rod  was 
nearly  torn  out  of  my 
hand.  "  A  mort !  no  !  a 
salmon,  by  heavens  ! " 
I  cried,  as  1  saw  the 
silvery  gleam  of  the 
side  in  the  water.  And 
then  came  a  rush  and  a 
tear  at  the  line  which 
dragged  the  fine  top 
right  down  into  the 
water  as  the  fish  dashed 
down  stream. 

I  only  had  about  twenty-five  yards  of  line,  and 
there  was  a  huge  bush  on  the  bank.  I  gave  him  the 
butt !  Yes,  I  gave  him  the  butt  until  the  tiny  top 
came  almost  down  in  a  circle  to  touch  the  reel.  And 
I  walked  back  into  the  field  behind  me,  so  that  the 
fish  should  not  see  me,  while  shouting  to  the  excited 
Barker  to  do  the  same.  These  tactics  paid.  The 
salmon  turned  and  came  up  stream  with  a  rush.  Oh  I 
what  a  rush  !  And  then  a  leap  and  a  splash.  A 
beauty !  a  real  beauty  !  But  still  on  tight — yes,  as 
tight  as  wax.     Up  he  went,  and  up  till  nearly  all  the 
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line  was  out,  but  I  kept  level  with  him,  and  got  it 
in  again  ;  and  oh  !  was  not  I  glad  that  I  had  broken 
off  all  the  doubtful  part  of  that  trout  line,  that  I  had 
re-tied  every  hook  and  every  knot  of  the  cast ! 

There  was  a  big  tree  above  that  I  could  not  pass. 
Once  more  I  held  him,  held  him  until  the  little  rod 
was  again  in  a  ring.  He  turned,  he  made  another 
dash.  And  then  up  he  came  to  the  top,  and  lashed 
his  huge  tail  furiously,  and  spun  round  and  round 
ill  a  circle.  Something  must  go  now  !  How  can  6oz. 
of  split  cane  hold  all  that?  But  they  do,  and  hold 
it  well.  In  he  comes  with  a  dash  to  shore.  But  I 
show  myself,  and  he  goes  out,  with  the  line  fizzing, 
just  as  the  cast  had  caught  against  some  projecting 
rushes  at  my  feet.  Another  whirligig,  splashing  and 
thrashing  in  the  middle  of  the  heavy  current,  then 
down  stream  once  more. 

"Rush  to  the  bush.  Barker!  Wave  your  arms  like 
a  windmill  !  "  The  windmill  operations  are  effective. 
The  salmon  turns  at  the  very  bush,  then  throws  himself 
once  again,  then  dashes  to  my  feet,  then  flies  across 
the  river !  What  a  gallant  little  rod  ;  how  splendidly 
it  bears  the  strain.  For  thirty  minutes,  backwards 
and  forwards,  up  and  down,  in  and  out,  does  it 
successfully  respond  to  all  the  wild  and  crazy  move- 
ments of  a  clean-run  fish  as  strong  as  a  little  horse. 
Three  times  over  does  Barker  unscrew  the  landing 
net,  and  replace  it  by  the  gaff.  He  does  not  know 
which  to  try  with,  when  the  time  comes,  nor  do  I. 
It  is  a  big  net,  but  once  when  the  fish  was  near,  he 
saw  it  waving,  and  became  wilder  than  ever. 

We  finally  decide  on  the  gaff.  It  is  ready,  and 
my  willing  and  intelligent  henchman,  carefully  obeying 
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my  instructions,  al- 
though trembling  all 
over  with  excitement, 
is  crouching  waiting 
on  the  bank,  while 
I  bring  in  my  sal- 
mon, still  fresh  and 
strong,  to  the  side 
close  by  the  danger- 
ous  overhanging 
rushes.  He  swims 
slowly  up,  and  pauses 
just  for  a  moment 
only.  That  moment 
is  not  wasted  !  Care- 
fully and  quietly  the 
gaff,  which,  in  more 
experienced  hands, 
has  landed  so  many 
fish,  is  slipped  over 
his  back.  A  quick 
decisive  stroke,  and, 
pierced  clean  through 
the  exact  centre, 
there  is  lifted  on  to 
the  bank  a  lovely 
little  clean-run  salmon  of  8Mb.  weight.  Barker  has 
landed  his  very  first  fish.  Bravo!  the  man  with  the 
gaff,  and  bravo !  a  thousand  times  bravo !  the  lucky 
little  lady's  rod. 


HOW    SPLENDIDLY    IT    BEARS    THE    STRAIN. 


THE    STRATH    OF    THE    DEVERON 

ABERDEENSHIRE  is  surely  a  blessed  county  to 
wander  in  rod  in  hand,  whether  it  be  in  pursuit 
of  the  lordly  salmon  or  of  his  smaller  brother,  the 
speckled  trout.  What  rivers  it  possesses,  both  big 
and  little,  dashing  over  the  boulders  in  foaming  torrents, 
or  winding,  in  broad  deep  stretches,  under  high  over- 
hanging banks,  which  afford  a  welcome  shelter  to 
numberless  specimens  of  the  finny  tribe.  Every  kind 
of  water  may  be  found  in  the  Aberdeenshire  streams  ; 
that  is  the  charm  of  them,  their  infinite  variety. 
And  not  only  the  big  rivers  possess  this  charm,  but 
the  very  burns  vary  as  do  the  burns  in  no  other  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  One  great  advantage  of 
some  of  them  is  that,  no  matter  how  dry  the  summer, 
they  always  seem  to  carry  a  sufficient  head  of  water 
for  the  fly  fisher,  in  the  early  morning  or  the  evening, 
even  in  the  hottest  time  of  the  year.  What  sport 
have  we  not  enjoyed  ourselves  in  days  gone  by,  even 
in  the  sultriest  weather,  by  the  banks  of  the  Leochel 
Burn,  which  is  one  of  this  class,  abounding  with  good 
trout.  In  the  month  of  May,  more  than  once,  when 
the  olive  dun  came  on  the  water,  has  the  little  stream 
yielded  over  a  stone  of  trout  in  a  day's  fishing  along 
its  winding  but  level  banks. 
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As  for  the  big  rivers,  we  all  know  the  old  saying  : 

A  mile  of  Don  is  worth  two  of  Dee, 
Except  for  salmon,  stone,  and  tree. 

While  the  Dee  has  thus,  rightly,  for  many  years  past 
been  upheld  as  the  salmon  fisher's  chief  hunting  ground 
— there  is  now,  fortunately,  owing  to  recent  litigation, 
a  hope  that  Don  may  also  ere  long  be  able  to  resume 
her  ancient  glory  as  a  salmon  river,  while  still  not 
yielding  up  the  palm  to  her  sister  stream  in  the 
matter  of  her  supremacy  as  a  trout  stream  of  the 
very  highest  order.  Leaving  the  Dee  and  the  Don, 
and  proceeding  further  north,  we  come  to  the  shores 
of  the  Deveron,  with  its  excellent  affluents,  the  Bogie 
and  the  Isla,  among  its  bigger  tributaries,  while 
among  the  smaller  ones  arc  the  Blackwater,  the 
Kirkney,  and  the  Ness  Bogie,  the  first  of  these  three 
being  as  good  a  water  as  Deveron  herself 

It  was  my  fortune  to  be  able  to  visit  these  delightful 
streams  during  the  month  of  May.  Of  all  the  in- 
clement seasons  in  which  it  has  been  my  good  and 
bad  fortune  to  wield  a  rod,  the  month  of  May,  1902, 
was  by  far  the  worst.  Looking  over  my  fishing  diary, 
I  find  day  after  day  such  entries  as  the  following : 
"  Rough  morning,  snowstorm  ;  fine  at  first,  snow  on 
all  hills,  even  on  the  houses,  and  snowstorms  during 
the  day."  "  Snowstorms  and  hailstorms  ;  wild  day, 
but  occasional  sun  gleams."  "  Very  wet,  cold  day, 
terrible  wind  ;  flood."  These  are  samples,  and  1 
think  it  may  safely  be  said  that  twenty  of  the  days 
of  May  were  like  this  in  Aberdeenshire.  And  yet, 
in  spite  of  it  all,  one  could  always  catch  some  trout, 
and   some   good   ones.      Many  more  could,  doubtless, 
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have  been  caui^ht  in  the  open  waters  of  the  Deveron, 
even  in  the  rough  weather,  were  not  those  waters 
too  persistently  fished,  and,  moreover,  most  unneces- 
sarily waded, 
by  some  of  the 
visitors.  As  for 
the  river  Isla, 
fish  could  always 
be  caught  in 
that  stream  at 
some  hour  or 
other  during 
every  day  in  the 
wind-swept  flats, 
their  weights 
being  from  Jib.  to  Jib.  on  the  average.  But  here,  again, 
there  were  one  or  two  horribly  jealous  men,  who  always 
waded,  and  spoiled  the  streams  for  those  who  came 
before  and  after  them.  Two  of  them  in  particular 
would  never  scruple  to  pass  any  other  angler  in  the 
most  barefaced  way,  and  plunge  into  the  water  just 
ahead  of  him,  in  places  where  any  man  who  could 
throw  a  line  at  all  could  easily  fish  the  whole  of  the 
water  without  wetting  a  shoe  lace.  There  were  some 
most  excellent  fellows  and  good  sportsmen  in  the  two 
comfortable  hotels  in  Huntly,  and  daily  and  nightly 
when  they  assembled  would  they  curse  both  loud  and 
deep  the  bad  manners  of  certain  jealous  and  objection- 
able fishermen. 

One  day,  after  having  got  perfectly  disgusted  on  the 
previous  afternoon,  which  happened  to  be  an  Aberdeen 
or  a  Huntly  holiday,  or  both,  with  the  numbers  of 
fishers  encountered   at  every  bend  of  the  river,  where 
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I  was  that  day  trying  for  salmon,  I  determined  to 
leave  the  Huntly  water  and  go  for  a  long  drive  to  the 
higher  reaches  of  the  Deveron,  in  the  district  called 
the  Cabrach.  There  is  a  little  inn  up  in  the  Cabrach 
which  had  been  crowded  during  the  few  previous  weeks. 
But  as  the  accommodation  is  but  rough  and  crude, 
and  as,  moreover,  the  attractions  without,  consisting  of 
a  foot  of  snow,  did  not  counterbalance  the  attractions 
or  want  of  them  within,  they  had  all,  save  one  lady 
and  gentleman,  left  in  disgust  and  gone  south  to  wait 
for  a  more  propitious  year.  On  the  day,  therefore,  that 
my  companion  and  I  first  took  the  charming  sixteen- 
mile  drive  up  to  the  Cabrach  we  found  the  coast  clear 
of  other  fishermen,  for  we  did  not  meet  a  soul  on  the 
water.  We  had  for  once  a  lovely  fishing  day,  and  we 
got  a  capital  pair  of  horses  from  the  most  recently 
established  hotel  in  Huntly,  which,  with  the  worthy 
James  Patterson  holding  the  ribbons,  had  a  good  deal 

to  say  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  drive.  James 
himself  is  a  great  charac- 
ter, whom  I  used  often 
to  make  use  of  as  a 
gillie  upon  my  excur- 
sions, although  he  would 
make  me  wild  at  times 
owing  to  his  perfect  craze 
for  trying  to  insist  upon 
my  fishing  with  *'  the 
bait"  in  any  and  every 
kind  of  water.  By 
profession       James 

THE    ATTRACTIONS   CONSISTING    OF  ^ 
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man  ;  by  nature  he  was  a  worm  fisher.  On  several 
different  occasions  when,  after  un->'oking  his  horses 
at  some  farmhouse,  the  honest  fellow  would  come 
and  join  me  by  the  waterside,  did  he  greatly  amuse 
me  by  producing  from  his  pocket  a  gigantic  preserved 
herring  box  full  of  most  enormous  worms,  which  he 
assured  mc  he  never  drove  about  without,  as  he  had 
so  often  found  them  useful  for  the  gentlemen  whom 
he   drove    out    to   the    fishing    grounds.      He   did    not 


THE    PITEOUS    CRIES    OF    PATTERSON    BROUGHT    DOWN    THE    KEEPER. 


profess  to  know  anything  whatever  about  fishing  beyond 
this — that  trout  would  eat  worms,  sometimes,  and  that 
they  often  refused  to  cat  flies.  The  best  of  the  joke 
is  that  one  day  when  out  with  three  fishermen,  all  of 
whom  were  trying  for  salmon,  James  managed  to  get 
hold  of  the  rod  of  one  of  them  who  had  thrown  it 
down  in  despair,  and  gone  off  up  stream  to  watch  the 
others.  Instantly  out  came  the  herring  box,  and  on 
went  a  huge  lob   worm  on   to  the  end   of  the  salmon 
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fly.  A  few  minutes  later  the  piteous  cries  of  Patterson 
brought  down  the  keeper  from  a  neighbouring  lodge. 
He  had,  so    he   thought,  hooked  the   gentleman's    line 

hard  and  fast  into  a  rock. 
But,  lo !  and  behold,  when 
the  keeper  came,  the  rock 
moved,  and  moved  rapidly 
"  forbye,"  with  the  result  that 
before  long  this  most  excel- 
lent son  of  Jehu  had  grassed 
the  only  salmon  killed  that 
day,  and  it  was  a  clean-run 
fourteen-pounder. 

On  this  occasion,  however, 
we  did  not  require  Patter- 
son's services  with  his  herring  box,  as  we  had  with 
us  a  most  excellent  gillie  in  the  shape  of  James 
Geddes,  than  whom  no  better  fisherman  and  no  more 
kindly  and  willing  fishing  attendant  exists  within 
twenty  miles  of  Huntly.  While  knowing  every  stone 
and  eddy,  every  turn  of  the  rivers,  Geddes  is  also  a  good 
fly  tyer.  But  what  made  him  particularly  attractive 
to  us  during  the  many  hours  of  bitter  wintry  weather 
passed  by  the  waterside  in  his  company  that  May 
was  his  adaptability.  He  is  not  one  of  that  sort  who 
insists  upon  your  using  exactly  what  he  approves  of 
himself,  and  nothing  else,  or  else,  as  so  many  gillies 
do,  shrugging  his  shoulders  in  disgust  as  much  as  to 
say,  "  Well,  your  blood  be  upon  your  own  head." 

The  drive  up  the  Strath  of  the  Deveron  was  a  drive 
of  tantalisation,  for  passing  gradually  and  continually 
uphill,  mile  after  mile  of  entrancing  pool  and  rapid 
was  displayed  to  our  eyes.     We  passed   in  succession 
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at  intervals  several  lari;c  and  picturesque  houses  and 
shooting  lodges,  Mr.  Geddcs's  house  at  Blairmore  and 
the  shooting  lodge  of  Kinnairdic  being  particularly 
attractive  and  comfortable  looking  ;  while  Heldorny 
Castle,  situated  higher  up  the  strath,  was  an  ideal 
sportsman's  residence  in  the  midst  of  a  land  of  grouse 
shooting  and  placed,  moreover,  right  on  the  beautiful 
banks  of  the  Deveron. 

Further  up,  the  country   became   wilder  ;    the  green 
budding  spruces  gave  way  to  birch  trees,  of  which,  by- 

the-bye,  at  the  end 
of  May  not  one 
was  so  much  as 
in  bud.  However, 
save  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  distant 
and  all-pervading 
mountain  peak 
known  as  the  Buck 
o'  the  Cabrach,  for- 
tunately all  the 
snow  had  dis- 
appeared. I  never 
saw  so  many  green  plover  in  my  life  as  I  did  during 
that  drive,  to  say  nothing  of  plenty  of  hares  and 
rabbits,  oyster  catchers  and  curlews.  The  plovers 
made  us  laugh,  as  we  thought  of  a  story  told  us  the 
night  before  by  an  old  gentleman  from  Norfolk.  He 
told  us  that  where  he  lived  the  keepers  looking  for  the 
eggs  knew  by  the  flight  of  the  bird  not  only  exactly 
where  the  plover's  nest  was,  but  the  imniber  of  eggs  that 
there  luould  be  in  it  !  On  our  return,  when  we  informed 
him  that  we  had  ourselves  found  a  peewit's  nest,  and 
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that,  as  we  had  seen  the  parent  bird  circle  round  it 
three  times  before  flying  away,  we  had,  rightly,  been 
convinced  that  there  were  three  eggs  in  it,  he  did  not 
look  exactly  pleased.     I  wonder  why  ? 

Upon  reaching  the  river  we  divided  forces  at  the 
Upper  Cabrach  Bridge,  I  going  above,  where  it  was 
easy  to  cast  across  the  river  anywhere.  And  here, 
while  putting  my  flies  on,  I  was  literally  so  bothered 
by  a  plover  circling  round  and  round  me,  and  frighten- 
ing the  fish  in  my  immediate  vicinity,  that  if  only  she 
would  have  left  me,  I  would  willingly  have  believed 
that  she  had  got  a  thousand  eggs  in  her  nest.  However, 
after  striking  at  her  repeatedly  with  my  fishing  rod 
top,  she  got  tired  of  me  and  left,  and  I  began  to  fish. 
And,  what  is  more,  I  began  to  fish  with  success  ;  more- 
over, to  fish  with  success  for  the  first  time  that  season 
in  the  roughest,  rattling  water.  I  had  discovered  the 
exact  flics  to  use,  and  started  with  them,  two  of  which 
killed  all  day.  With  my  second  cast  1  hooked  a 
fine  lusty  trout,  and  after  a  spirited  fight  he  gave 
in,  and  1  got  him  out  ;  he  was  a  third  of  a  pound. 
The  very  next  cast  gave  me  another,  a  little  bigger. 
Seven  fish  did  I  get  in  succession  between  this  size 
and  half  a  pound  without  losing  a  single  one,  and 
every  one  gave  a  good  fight.  1  also  returned  two  or 
three  small  ones.  Every  fish  except  one  that  rose  I 
hooked,  and  every  one  hooked   1  landed. 

After  the  seventh  fish  1  hooked  a  big  one  in  some 
very  rough,  heavy  water.  Oh!  how  he  did  jump 
out  of  the  water,  and  tear  about  and  dash  upstream. 
But  in  the  end  I  got  him.  He  was  just  a  shade  under 
the  pound.  Then  another  small  one,  and  after  that, 
just  as  I  was  in  the  act  of  rising  and  pricking  another 
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larf^e  one,  I  heard  Geddcs  shoutini^  to  inc  from  the 
bridge,  to  ask  if  I  had  found  any  killing  flics,  as  my 
companion  below  was  doing  badly,  the  fish  rising  short 
and  not  taking.  After  giving  him  the  necessary 
information,  and  waiting  a  few  minutes,  I  went  back 
and  fished  again  over  the  big  one  that  I  had  pricked 
when    he   had    so    incontinently    left   mc.       It    was,    I 


A    SUIT    OF   CLOTHES    FOR    THE    NEXT    MAN    NEEDING   AN    OUTFIT. 

thought,  just  worth  while  trying  for  him  again.  A 
cunning  throw  in  the  centre  of  the  rapid,  just  above 
where  he  had  come  before. 

Jehoshaphat  !  he  has  it.  What  a  tear  he  gave.  1 
thought  he  was  a  salmon,  especially  as  he  did  not 
show  for  about  five  minutes.  At  last  I  see  him.  No 
"  fish,"  but  a  good  honest  trout.  Oh,  what  a  fight  I 
had  with  him,  a  real  good  Boer  and  Britain  fight 
ending  in  the  victory  of  the    latter.     When   at  length 
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I  had,  with  infinite  difficulty,  brought  him  to  shore 
and  found  him  considerably  more  than  a  two-pounder, 
my  boots  were  hardly  big  enough  to  hold  me.  And 
now,  to  end  up  my  story,  I  may  remark  that  by  shortly 
after  lunch  time  my  companion  and  myself  had  caught 
over  forty  fish  of  good  average  weight.  We  had  also 
caught  a  coat,  a  waistcoat,  a  pair  of  trousers,  and  an 
old  boot,  but  they  were  not  included  when  the  combined 
basket  weighed  i8Jlb.  We  left  that  suit  of  clothes  for 
the  next  man  needing  an  outfit. 


A    CHRISTMAS    BIGHORN 

THE  scene  is  a  little  camp,  in  an  open  glade  sheltered 
by  a  grove  of  spruces,  near  the  borders  of  that 
far-away  northern  lake,  Winnepegosis. 

The  firelight,  flaring  up  from  the  huge  logs  blazing 
merrily  in  front  of  two  little  white  tents,  reveals  a 
truly  Canadian  scene.  Two  white  hunters,  assisted 
by  a  saturnine  full-blooded  Indian  named  Iron  Claws, 
are  suspending  various  joints  of  moose  meat  from 
the  branches  of  neighbouring  trees,  from  which  it  is 
first    necessary  to    shake  the    slight   covering  of   snow. 

It  is  Christmas   Eve. 

At  last  my  comrade  breaks  the  silence.  Rising  on 
his  elbow  and  tapping  out  the  ashes  of  his  pipe  against 
an  axe  lying  handy,  he  says  : 

"  This  woodland  and  prairie  hunting  is  awfully  jolly 
work,  old  fellow,  especially  when  the  camp  is  full  of 
meat  as  it  is  to-night,  but  I  should  like  just  for  a  change 
to  have  some  of  that  Rocky  Mountain  hunting  for 
Bighorn  sheep  that  I  have  heard  of.  Say !  were  you 
ever  lucky  enough  to  kill  a  Bighorn?" 

"  Indeed  I  was,  my  boy,  and  a  beauty  he  was  too," 
I  reply  proudly  ;  "  his  head  is  now  one  of  my  dearest 
possessions." 

*'  Oh,  have  you  really !  "  cries  my  young  companion 
excitedly.     "  Come,  tell  me  all  about  it.     It  will  serve 
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to  pass  the  time  while  Baptiste  is  cooking  the  dinner. 
Isn't  it  awfully  dangerous  work  that  sheep  hunting  ? 
and  where  did  you  get  him  ?  I  should  like  to  hear  all 
about  it." 

Thus  encouraged,  I  in  turn  knocked  out  the  ashes 
of  my  pipe,  and  taking  a  seat  upon  our  provision  box 
near  the  fire  commenced  my  yarn. 

"  Some  few  years  ago,  accompanied  by  my  friend, 
Billy  Moore,  I  went  down  into  the  country  south  of 
the  Okanagan  Lake,  in  British  Columbia,  to  hunt 
mule  deer,  or  black  tail  deer  as  some  call  them,  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Gold  Range,  which  is  an  offshoot  of  the 
Rockies. 

"  It  was  in  the  full  winter  season,  being  the  middle 
of  December,  but  the  lake,  which  is  ninety  miles  long, 
stretching  due  north  and  south,  was  not  yet  frozen 
up,  and  we  managed  to  get  down  to  the  south  end 
at  Penticton  all  right  by  water,  instead  of  following 
the  very  dangerous  trail  along  the  mountains  that 
sloped  abruptly  down  into  the  lake.  My  old  friend 
the  fat  judge  had  accompanied  us,  but  we  intended 
to  leave  him  in  a  little  wooden  shanty  rejoicing  in 
the  grand  name  of  the  Penticton  Hotel,  which  said 
shanty  formed  the  whole  of  the  City  of  Penticton  in  those 
days,  and  for  all  I  know  may  do  so  still.  It  served  as 
a  stopping  place  to  miners  going  through  by  the  stage 
to  some  mines  in  the  mountains  of  Fair  View,  a  day's 
journey  south,  and  very  near  the  Yankee  border. 
There  were  various  ranches,  and  an  Indian  village  or 
so  dotted  about  here  and  there  in  the  park-like  country, 
enclosed  by  two  ranges  of  mountains,  to  the  south 
of  the  lake,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  River  Okanagan, 
and  of  another   lake,    called    Dog  Lake,   a   few   miles 
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farther  south. 
W  c  soon 
found  that  the 
whole  of  this 
country  was  full 
of  deer,  for  in 
the  light  snow 
lying  on  the 
lower  slopes  of 
the  mountains, 
even  quite  close 
to  the  Penticton 
Hotel  itself, 
their  foot  tracks 
were  every- 
where. As  there 
were  plenty  of 
trees  on  the 
slopes  of  the  rocks  and  ravines,  stalking  seemed  easy. 
We  were  also  met  by  the  welcome  news  that  there 
were  '  sheep '  in  the  neighbourhood,  although  it  was 
said  that  they  were  very  shy  and  only  kept  to  the 
higher  and  more  dangerous  crags  and  peaks.  Never- 
theless, if  they  were  there  why  should  not  one  get 
them  ?  we  argued.  As  the  weather  was  bitterly  cold, 
with  the  thermometer  often  below  zero,  while  a  piercing 
cold  wind  was  always  blowing  along  the  valley  between 
the  two  lakes,  we  soon  gave  up  the  idea  of  camping 
out,  for  indeed  it  was  not  necessary.  Procuring  some 
rough  Indian  horses,  and  two  well-known  half-breed 
guides  and  hunters,  named  Shuttleworth — who  say  that 
their  uncle  is  an  English  Baron,  by-the-bye — we  were 
soon  enjoying  most  excellent  sport. 
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"  Billy  would  ride  off  as  far  as  possible  up  into  the 
mountains  with  Harry  Shuttleworth  in  one  direction, 
and  I  would  go  with  George  Shuttleworth  in  another, 
and  thus  we  used  daily  to  stalk  and  shoot  several  deer, 
getting  some  splendid  heads.  We  used  to  tie  the 
horses  up  to  a  tree  when  we  had  got  them  up  the 
mountains  as  high  as  we  could  go,  and  leave  the  poor 
brutes  there  all  day  while  we  went  stalking  up  the 
ravines  and  gulches.  Although  when  we  came  back 
we  would  find  long  icicles  hanging  from  their  nostrils 
and  the  corners  of  their  eyes,  their  long  thick  hair 
protected  them  from  the  cold  and  they  were  never 
any  the  worse,  but  for  that  matter  my  own  beard  was 
often  one  big  icicle  also.  There  were  wild  horses,  too, 
in  those  mountains,  whose  tracks  I  have  seen  in  the 
snow  on  the  very  highest  peaks,  for  they  can  apparently 
climb  like  goats.  I  had  several  opportunities  of  stalking 
and  shooting  them,  which  my  guide  wanted  me  to  do, 
as  the  ranchers  hate  them  for  various  reasons.  I  could 
not,  however,  ever  find  it  in  me  to  pull  the  trigger  and 
shoot  a  horse,  although  I  occasionally  stalked  them  for 
the  sake  of  observation  and  got  within  easy  range. 

"  After  several  days  of  this  successful  deer  stalking, 
Lumby,  the  old  judge,  remarked  to  me  one  evening  as 
it  was  getting  near  Christmas,  when  Billy  and  I  had 
both,  so  I  remember,  come  home  with  some  fine  heads  : 

"  '  Why  don't  you  go  and  get  me  a  Bighorn  sheep, 
old  fellow,  just  by  way  of  a  Christmas  present  ?  I 
think  we  should  like  a  little  mutton  for  a  change  from 
all  this  venison.' 

"In  reality  it  was  not  the  mutton  he  wanted,  but 
he  was  ambitious,  you  see,  on  my  behalf 

"  Billy  and   I  here  looked  at  each  other  out  of  the 
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corner  of  our  c)cs.  \Vc  had  not  only  already  seen 
sheep  tracks  in  the  frozen  snow,  but  wc  had  both  also 
seen  little  groups  of  three  or  four  sheep  each,  but 
failed  to  get  near  enough  to  shoot  them.  He  had, 
in  their  unavailing  pursuit,  already  nearly  been  killed 
twice,  having  slipped  down  two  ice  slopes  to  the  very 
QiXs^d  of  precipices,  while  I  had  myself  been  nearly 
killed  once  in  a  siinilar  way  while  trying  to  get  a 
shot,  by  slipping  on  an  ice-covered  crag  hanging  about 
a  thousand  feet  above  a  ravine.  I  had  on  that  occasion 
cut  my  breeches  through,  and,  even  as  I  speak  to 
you,  I  can  feel  the  old  pain  in  my  kneecap  where 
I  fell.  But  I  had  not  gone  quite  over  the  cliff,  as  you 
see,  my  boy,   or  I  should    not   be  here  yarning   away 

to  you  now.  However,  I  gave 
my  rifle  a  horrid  dint  in  the 
stock. 

"  But  to  return  to  our  mut- 
tons. After  this  remark  I  de- 
termined, as  you  can  imagine, 
to  get  a  sheep  or  die  in  the 
attempt,  and  this  notwithstand- 
ing that,  having  in  the  mean- 
time been  told  by  an  old  rancher 
that  '  sheep  hunting  was  very 
dangerous,'  old  Lumby  begged 
me  next  morning  to  stick  to 
the  deer  after  all  and  to  leave 
the  said  muttons  alone. 
c^'2^k         //  "  ^^^    next   day    I     saw    an 

^ P'^'^^'^^l      interesting    sight    in    the   shape 
^=— '-^  of   four    Bighorn   sheep,   a   ram 

and    three   ewes,   being    chased 
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along  the  sides  of  a  ravine  by  a  cayotc,  or  prairie  wolf. 
I  was  in  a  very  dangerous  position  at  the  time,  and 
they  were  about  four  hundred  yards  away,  but  I 
managed  to  get  off  one  shot  from  my  Winchester  at 
the  ram  and  another  at  the  cayotc  before  they  finally 
vanished  from  my  gaze  for  ever. 

"  rhe  day  following  was  Christmas  Eve.  Starting 
very  early  with  George  Shuttleworth,  I  rode  a  long 
way  down  the  valley  to  the  mountains  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Dog  Lake.  They  were  far  more  precipitous 
and  rocky  even  than  those  nearer  home.  They  were 
also  far  more  bare  of  vegetation.  After  a  long  climb 
we  soon  saw  abundant  traces  of  Bighorn,  for  along  the 
higher  ledijes  of  the  rocks  there  were  recrular  little  roads 
of  their  square-toed  footprints  in  the  frozen  snow, 
exactly  like  the  tracks  in  a  farm  lane  at  home.  But 
never  shall  I  forget  the  awful  exertion  of  that  day's 
climb  !  What  with  sinking  in  the  deep  snow,  in  crevices 
where  it  was  lodged,  and  slipping  about,  for  my 
moccassins  would  not  keep  a  grip  on  ice-covered  rocks, 
1  was  simply  steaming  with  perspiration  the  whole 
time.  And  yet  my  old  hunting  clothes  were  worn 
as  thin  as  paper  and  hanging  in  rags,  and  the  cold 
was  in  reality  so  intense  that  as  soon  as  ever  I  mopped 
mv  face  mv  handkerchief  froze  as  stiff  as  a  board. 
Suddenly  and  while  in  this  distressing  state  of  heat, 
my  half-breed  guide  grasped  my  arm  violently,  whis- 
pering at  the  same  moment,  in  a  voice  trembling  with 
excitement,  that  one  cabalistical  word,  '  Sheep  ! ' 

"  At  the  same  moment  he  dropped  to  the  ground, 
I  doing  the  same — in  fact,  he  dragged  me  down  with 
him. 

"  Gradually  I   raised   my  head  and  peeped   over  the 
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cd«^c  of  a  little  ravine,  upon  the  top  of  which  we   had 
just  debouched   from  a   i,^or^e. 

*•  Despite  the  drops  of  perspiration,  which  were 
blindincf  me,  I   soon  saw  on  the  rock  on  the  other  face 

dark  brown  patch 
looking  like  a 
brown  soda  water 
bottle  with  a  white 
extremity.  It  was 
a  splendid  ram 
lying  down  about 
a  hundred  yards 
away. 

"Although 
trembling  with 
excitement,  I  took 
a  steady  enough 
aim  for  his  right 
shoulder.  I  knew 
I  aimed  straight. 
Crack  went  the 
rifle  with  a  rever- 
berating  roar 
through  the  moun- 
tains, and  oh,  horror !  the  sheep  springs  to  his  feet 
and  bounds  away.  At  the  same  time  three  more  rams 
that  had  been  unseen  in  the  ravine  also  spring  up  the 
hillside  with  a  clatter  and  bound  away. 

"  I  fire  two  more  shots  in  rapid  succession  from  my 
Winchester,  but  not  one  of  the  sheep  stops.  All  of 
them  have  gone  on  ! 

"  I   look  at  my  hunter  guide  aghast,  and  ashamed. 
•• '  Never    mind,'    he     cries     consolingly.       '  Perhaps 
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you've  hit  them  all  the  same,  so  come  on  fast  after 
them.' 

''And  he  bounds  down  the  ravine  and  up  the  other 
slope  as  fast  as  a  sheep  itself  I  following  also  at  break- 
neck speed,  leaping  lightly  over  places  that  would  have 
been   impossible  in  cold  blood. 

"  There  was  no  snow  for  a  space  on  the  rocks,  but 
suddenly  we  came  to  a  patch  which  was  covered  with 
a  shallow  sprinkling  of  fleecy  white  all  clotted  with 
spots  of  bright  vermilion. 

" '  All  right,  here's  the  blood ! '  roared  George  ex- 
citedly. 

"  On  we  go,  following  the  ever  increasing  stream  of 
blood  on  the  snow,  but  now  and  then  losing  it  again 
in   places   where  the   rocks   were   altogether   bare, 

"  Suddenly  ,  '  There  he  is,'  I  cry,  as,  quite  out  of 
breath,  I  paused  to  dash  the  perspiration  from  my 
eyes.  For  there,  on  a  pinnacle,  far  above  us,  with  his 
brown  body  and  white  rump,  is  my  ram  standing  and 
calmly  looking  at  us.  A  hasty  shot  proves  useless, 
and  he  is  off  again,  we  after  him  as  before.  He  does 
not  now  go  at  all  fast — that  is,  not  fast  for  a  mountain 
sheep  ;  but  for  a  man  it  was  far  too  fast  among  those 
awful  crags.  At  least  so  I  found  it,  especially  having 
the  heavy  Winchester  to  carry.  The  half-breed  follow- 
ing the  trail  is  nearly  out  of  sight  ahead  of  me,  when 
I  call  him  back,  for   I   am  exhausted. 

"  '  Take  the  rifle,  and  go  on,'  I  cry,  '  I  will  try  and 
follow  your  trail  wherever  there  is  snow.'  The  blood 
has  ceased,  there  are  sheep  tracks  everywhere,  all 
mixed  up.  I  cannot  any  longer  pick  out  my  ram 
from    the   rest. 

"  He  seizes  the  rifle,  and  bounds  ahead  out  of  sight, 
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I  following;  the  liLjhl  iinj)rint  of  his  moccassin-clad  feet 
the  best  way  I  can,  but  I  find  it  difficult  for  want  of 
snow,  and  bei^in  to  fear  I  shall  lose  myself  in  the  rocky 
defiles.  I  hear  him  every  now  and  then  lettinc^  off  a 
cartridge,  but  I  know  he  will  hit  nothini,^  for,  although 
a  good  tracker  and  stalker,  he  is,  like  many  other  half- 
breeds  and  Indians,  a  very  poor  shot.  Besides,  I  know 
that  he  is  only  taking  impossible  snapshots,  and  that 
his  aim  must  under  the  circumstances  be  unsteady  and 
his  hand  trembling.  At  length  all  is  silent.  I  have 
reached  a  wind-swept  plateau  of  rock  where  there  is 
no  longer  any  vestige  of  a  trail.  There  is  nothing  to 
be  seen  save  two  huge  eagles  circling  and  wheeling 
overhead. 

"  The  solitude  and  grandeur  of  those  awful  mountains 
is  intense,  as  breathless  and  exhausted  I  gaze  hopelessly 
around  me  for  a  sign  of  either  the  man  or  the  sheep. 
But  alas  !  both  are  lost,  and  I  fear  I  am  lost  myself. 
I  am  just  beginning  to  experience  that  deadly  sickening 
sensation  at  the  heart  that  only  those  who  are  lost  in 
the  backwoods  can  feel,  when  I  am  frightened  almost 
out  of  my  senses  by  the  most  awful  blood-curdling  yell. 
Again  it  is  repeated,  and  again  !  filling  the  whole  air 
with  its  fearful  shriek,  and  reverberating  and  re-echoing 
from  crag  to  crag.  The  horrid  sound  seems  to  come 
from  a  dark  and  gloomy  ravine  beyond  the  edge  of 
the  plateau,  the  only  possible  descent  into  w^hich  is 
alongside  a  tree  trunk  standing  on  the  brink  of  the 
precipice. 

''Rushing  to  this  tree  trunk  I  see,  by  the  broken  soil 
and  a  little  bit  of  disturbed  snow  near  the  roots,  that 
both  the  man  and  the  sheep  have  gone  down  that  way. 
I   peer  over  and  down  the  gloomy  gorge,  but  can  see 
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nothing,  when  suddenly  a^ain,  louder  and  more  terrible 
than  ever,  arises  that  fearful  cry. 

"  Not  a  second  longer  do  I  hesitate.  I  am  now 
convinced  that  it  is  not,  as  I  had  at  first  imagined,  the 
cry  of  one  of  the  hungry  wolverines  with  which  the 
mountains  abound,  but  that  of  a  man  in  pain.  George 
must  assuredly  have  broken  his  leg  or  worse.  I  reach 
the  bottom  of  the  precipice  in  record  time  only  to 
find  a  short  way  down  the  gorge — what  do  you  think? 
Only  my  half-breed  companion  practising  the  war 
dance  of  his  ancestors  around  the  carcass  of  an 
enormous  Bighorn,  while  letting  off  ear-piercing  war 
whoop  on  war  whoop  just  from  sheer  ebullition  of 
feeling. 

"  Exhausted  and  delighted  I  fall  upon  that  ram's 
body  and  clasp  it  round  the  neck  for  joy. 

"  My  first  shot,  fired  from  above  him,  had  been 
the  only  one  that  had  struck  the  beautiful  animal, 
but  that  had  gone  in  at  its  back,  right  through,  and 
out  at  its  belly. 

"  How  the  Bighorn  had  ever  run  so  far  was  a  wonder, 
but  how  we  ever  got  the  skin,  the  huge  head  with 
its  grand  curving  horns,  and  two  legs  of  mutton  as 
well,  up  that  precipice  again  was  a  greater  wonder 
still.  The  rest  of  him  wc  left  to  the  eagles  still 
wheeling  overhead. 

"  The  corpulent  judge  met  us  in  a  pine  wood  by  a 
ranche  as  I  was  nearing  home,  and  gave  a  roar  of 
delight  as  he  saw  the  lovely  horns  suspended  by  a 
leather  lariat  from  my  saddle  bow. 

"  For  you  sec,  my  dear  boy,  I  had  brought  back 
the  mutton  for  the  Christmas  dinner  after  all.  So 
that  is  an  end   of  my  story,  and  here  comes  Baptiste 
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with  the  moose  soup.  Hurrah  for  moose  soup, 
say  I  ! " 

"  And  hurrah  for  Bighorn  shooting,"  added  my  com- 
panion.    "  I   will  certainly  have  a  go  at  it  some  day." 

There  was  no  time  to  talk  any  more  after  that, 
and  in  an  hour's  time  such  silence  reigned  in  the 
camp  that  you  might  almost  have  heard  the  flakes 
of  snow  falling. 


THE    END. 
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necessaril3'  become  a  classic." — Daily  Mail. 

"  These  volumes  constitute  a  worthy  record  of  a  great  achievement  in  the  field 
of  Arctic  exploration." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"FURTHER  NORTH  THAN  NANSEN." 

"In  these  two  sumptuous  volumes  we  have  an  admirable  record,  full  of  fine 
heroism  and  adventure."— Z^rti/y  Neivs. 
"  This  absorbing  narrative." — World. 


Just  Ready.— Aa  Important  New  Work. 

THE  SAILOR  KING:  William  IV.,  his  Court 

and  his  Subjects.  By  Fitzgerald  Molloy.  /n  2  vols, 
cloth  gilt,  zvith  16  Ftill-page  Illustrations.,  including  2  Photogravure 
Plates,  2.^s.  net. 

*'  Mr.  Molloy  has  given  us  in  two  handsome  volumes  a  clever,  gossipy  account  of 
the  reign  of  William  the  Fourth.  He  has  put  his  readers  under  considerable 
obligations." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

"  Rich  amusing  anecdotes," — Times. 


Just  Ready.— A  Book  of  Travel  in  IHorocco. 

IN  THE  TAIL  OF  THE  PEACOCK.      By  Isabel 

Savory,   Author  of    "A  Sportswomen  in  India."     /«    i   large  vol. 
cloth  gilt  and  gilt  top,  i6j-.  net.      With  48  /lustrations. 

"Every  page  would  bear  quotation." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

"Of  exceptional  interest  ;  written  with  great  insight  and  judgment.  One  of  the 
best-tempered,  most  entertaining,  and  most  informing  books  on  Morocco  ever 
puh\ished."—Bi rmingliam  Post. 

"From  beginning  to  end  'In  the  Tail  of  the  Peacock'  is  capital  reading." — 
Manchester  Guardian. 


LoM^o.N  :    HUTCHINSON    c\:   CO.,    Patkrnoster  Row. 


BY    THE    COUNTESS    OP    WARWICK. 
WARWICK     CASTLE    AND     ITS     EARLS. 

From  Saxon  Times  to  the  Present  Day. 

In  2  large  vols.,  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  top,  32^.  net. 

With  about  150  Illustrations,  including  Thotogravure  Portraits  of  the  Present 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Warwick. 


NOW    KKAUY. 

LORD     LILFORD     ON     BIRDS: 

Being  Notes  and  Observations  by  the  late  Lord  Lilford,  with 
Contributions  on  Falconry  and  Otter  Hunting. 

Edited  by  A.  TREVOK-iiAT'i'VE,   M.A.,   F.E.S..  etc. 
In  I  large  handsome  cloth  gilt  vol.,  i6s.  net. 
With  13  Drawings  by  A.  Thorburn,  including  a  Photogravure  Plate. 

"  To  the  lover  of  birds  Lord  Lilford's  notes  on  birds,  with  admirable  illustrations 
by  Mr.  A.  Thorburn,  will  be  a  pure  delight.  The  book  is  one  which  will  be  wel- 
comed not  only  by  ornithologists,  but  by  bird  lovers  in  general."— Z^tt/Ty  Telegraph. 


BY    LT.-COL.    A.    C.    P.    HAGGARD,    D.S.O. 
SIDE     LIGHTS    ON     THE     COURT    OF     FRANCE. 

///    I    large  volume,    cloth  gilt,    ids.    nit. 
With  Numerous  Illustrations. 


THE  WOBURN  LIBRARY  OP  NATURAL  HISTORY. 
Edited  by  his  Grace  the  DUKE  OF  BEDFORD,  K.G. 

(President  of  the  Zoological  .Society  of  London). 

Each  volume  in  croivn  ^to,  handsome  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  top,  fully  Illustrated 

with  Coloured  and  other  Plates,  1 2s.  dd.  net. 

THE    FIRST    VOLUME    NOW    READY. 

WILD     FRUITS     OF     THE    COUNTRY     SIDE. 

By    F.    E.    HULME,    F.L.S.,    F.S.A., 

Anthor  of  "Familiar  Wild  Flowers,"  etc. 

With  36  fine  Coloured  Plates  by  the  Author. 

"A  charming  book,  illustrated  with  very  attractive  dr.iwings.    A  very  pleasing 
and  interesting  volume." — Spectator. 

OTHER    VOLUMES   IN   THE    PRESS. 

BRITISH     MAMMALS. 

By    SIR    HARRY    JOHNSTON,    G.C.M.G., 
Author  of  "The  Uganda  Protectorate." 

With  16  Coloured  Plates  from  Drawings  by  the  Author,  and  with  many  other 
Illustrations  from  the  Author's  Drawings  and  from  Photographs. 

BRITISH     FRESH-WATER     FISH. 

By  the  Right   Hon.   Sir  HERBERT   MAXWELL,    Bart.,  F.R.S., 

Author  of  "  Salmon  and  Sea  Trout." 

With  numerous  Coloured  Plates  and  other  Illustrations. 


LoNDOiV.    HUTCHINSON    &    CO.,    Paternoster    Row. 
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